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Hail, O hail 
My much lov'd native land ! New Albion hail ! 
The happieſt realm, that, round his circling courſe, 
The all ſearching ſun beholds. 


With wiſdom, virtue, and the generous love 1 
Of learning fraught, and freedom's living flame, 

Electric, unextinguiſhable, fir'd, 

Our Sires eſtabliſh'd in thy cheerful bounds, 

The nobleſt inſtitutions man has ſeen, 

Since time his reign began.” 
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To the READ ER. 


| Mx, eſpecially in early life, may wiſh 
to peruſe a ſketch of American affairs, before they have 
time or ability to acquire more enlarged knowledge. Though 
the compiler of the enſuing work is impreſſed with the many 
difficulties attending it, yet ſhe hopes the charge of arrogance 
will not be incurred, ſince her deſign is merely to encourage 
and gratify ſuch a wiſh, by giving the outlines of the intereſt- 
ing hiſtory of New-England. In the proſecution of this 
work, ſhe has, with great care and afliduity, ſearched the 
ancient Hiſtories of New-England. She has alſo had re- 
courſe to various manuſcripts, particularly, thoſe which 
throw light on the hiſtory of Rhode-Ifland. For more mod- 
ern information, ſhe has recurred to Belknap's Hiſtory of 
New-Hampſhire, TrumbulPs Hiſtory of Connecticut, Ram- 
ſay's Hiſtory of the American Revolution, Gordon's Hiſto- 
ry of the American War, Minot's Hiſtory of the Inſurrection, 
and his Continnation of Hutchinſon ; Williams' Hiſtory of 
Vermont, Sullivan's Hiſtory of the Diſtrict of Maine, and 
Morſe's Geography. In abridging the works of thoſe excel- 
lent authors, ſhe is ſenſible of her inability to do them juſ- 
tice, and has ſometimes made uſe of their own words. The 
reader is always referred, for further information, to thoſe 
ingenious performances; and the higheſt ambition ofthe 
compiler is, that her imperfe&t ſketch may excite a more 
general attention to the large and valuable hiſtories of the 
country. In giving a ſketch of the American war, her 
ignorance of military terms has rendered it neceſſary to 


tranſcribe more literally from the words of the authors, 


To ras R E A D E R. 


than in the other parts of the hiſtory. But though à female 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be accurate in deſcribing, and muſt 
ſkrink with horror in relating the calamities of wart, yet ſhe 
may be allowed to feel a lively intereſt in the great cauſe, for 
which the ſword was drawn in America. The compiler is 
apprized of the numerous defects of the work, and ſenſible 
it will not bear the teſt of criticiſm. Her incapacity for exe- 
cuting it has been heightened by. a long interval of ill health, 
which has precluded much of that ſtudious application, 
which, in a work of this kind, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
She hopes, therefore, that generous humanity will ſoften the 
aſperity of cenſure, and that the public will view with can- 
dor the aſſiduous, though, perhaps, unſucceſsful efforts of 
a female pen, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Diſcovery of America by Columbus. Diviſions in 
England after the reformation. Perſecution un- 
der the reigns of Elizabeth and James. Mr. Rob« 
inſon and his congregation remove to Holland. 
Part of his congregation embark for America. 
Their ſettlement at Plymouth, and the hardſhips 
they endured. They are joined by a ſmall party. 
Treaty of alliance with the Indian princes. Death 
and character of Mr. Robinſon. A number of the 
Leyden congregation arrive at Plymouth. The col- 
ony obtain a patent. Character, government and 
religion of the ſettlers. | 


T1 HE diſcovery of America is one of 
the moſt celebrated achievements in the annals 
of hiſtory. Chriſtopher Columbus, the diſcover. 
er, was a native of the Republic of Genoa. He 
was born in 1447, and, at the age of fourteen, 
entered upon a ſeafaring life, in which profeſſion 

he was eminently diſtinguiſhed. After a long and 
iruitleſs. application to ſeveral courts of Europe, 
his plan of exploring new regions obtained the ap- 
' Probation of Liabella, * of Caſtile. Through 


| 
| 
| 
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her patronage he ſet ſail, 1492, with three ſmall 
veſſels, which contained one hundred and twenty 
ſeamen. The formidable difficulties, which at- 
tended his voyage to regions hitherto unexplored, 
were, at length, ſurmounted by his aſtoniſhing 
fortitude and perſeverance, After diſcovering ſev- 
eral of the Weſt- India iſlands, he built a fort, and 
left a garriſon of thirty-five men in Hiſpaniola, to 
maintain the Spaniſh pretenſions in that country. 


He fet out on his return to Spain in 1493, and 


arrived in March, with the joyful intelligence of a 
new world, excelling the kingdoms of Europe in 
gold and filver, and bleſt with a Iuxuriant foil. 
Tas voyages of Columbus paved the way for 
other European adventurers, who were ſtimulat- 
ed by ambition and avarice to make further diſcov- 


eries; till, finally, the rich empires of Mexico 


and Peru were ſubdued by lawleſs invaders. The 
feeling heart bleeds in reviewing the hiſtory of 
South-America, and is filled with horror at the 
ſucceſsful villainy of its intrepid cdhquerors. f 

Trax hiſtory of North-America / exhibits a very 
different ſcene. Many of ihe ſettlers of this 
country were animated, by the deſire of poſſeſſing 
religious liberty, to abandon their native land, 
where they enjoyed eaſe and affluence; and to 
{truggle through a variety of hardſhips, in an un- 
cultivated wilderneſs inhabited by favages. 

Tux ſettlements of New-England, which are 


the particular obje& of the enſuing hiſtory, owe 
+ See Robert/on's Hiſlory of South- America. 
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their riſe to the religious diſputes that attended 
the reformation in England. 

Wren King Henry VIII. renounced the pa- 
pal ſupremacy, he transferred to himſelf the ſpi- 
ritual power which had been exerciſed by the 
Biſhops of Rome. He ſet up himſelf as ſupreme 
head of the Engliſh church, and commanded all 
his ſubjects to pay allegiance to him in his newly 
aſſumed character. 

Tuis claim was maintained by his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Edward VI. in whoſe reign the reforma- 
tion made great progreſs, and a ſervice book was 
publiſhed by royal authority, as the ſtandard of 
worſhip and diſcipline. His ſiſter Mary, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, reſtored the papal ſupremacy, and 
raiſed ſuch a violent perſecution againſt the re- 
formers, that numbers of them fled into Germany 
and the Netherlands, where they departed from 
the uniformity eſtabliſhed in England, and became 
divided in their ſentiments and practice reſpecting 


religious worltth. 
AT the acceſſion of Elizabeth, they returned 


to their native country with ſanguine hopes of re- 


forming the church of England, according to the 


reſpective opinions which they had embraced in 


their exile. But they ſoon found that the Queen 
was fond of the eſtabliſhment made in the reign of 
her brother Edward, and ſtrongly prejudiced in 
favor of pomp and ceremony in religion. She 
aſſerted her ſupremacy in the moſt abſolute terms, 
and erected an high commiſſion court, with exten - 


1 


ron or 

five juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical affairs. In conſe. 

quence of the rigorous meaſures which were pur- 

ſued to enforce uniformity, a ſeparation from the 

eſtabliſned church took place. Thoſe who were 

deſirous of a further reformation from the Rom- 
iſh ſuperſtitions, and of a more pure and perfect 

form of religion, were denominated Puritans. f 

Dog Ns the reign of Elizabeth, the Puritans, or 
Non-Conformiſts, as they were called, from their 
refuſing to conform to the ceremonies of the 
church of England, were ſeverely perſecuted. 
Some were caſt into priſon, where a number per- 
iſhed; others were baniſhed, and a few were put 
to death. Thoſe Proteſtants who, during the 
bloody reign of Mary, ſuffered all the rigor of 
perſecution, now encountered each other with the 
ſame cruel animoſity. 'The manner of proceeding 
was indeed ſoftened ; baniſhment, fines and im- 
priſonment were ſubſtituted for the unrelenting 
vengeance of the ſtake, But the principle was 
the ſame, and produced a ſimilar effect. In both 
reigns the number of thoſe who refuſed to con- 
form to the eſtabliſhed worſkip increaſed. 

THE perſecution of the Puritans was continued 
with great ſeverity during the reign of James I. 
until, deſpairing of redreſs, they determined to 
ſeek an aſylum in a foreign land, where they 
could enjoy the free exercile of their religious 
opinions. 


+ Neal's Hiftory of the Puritons,=-Pelknap's Hiſtory of News 
Han fire, Vol. I. p. 61, 62. $3. 
J See Neal"s Hif'ory of the Puritans, 
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Ar the period, when the perſecution in this 1608. 
reign had ariſen to its higheſt degree under Arch 


biſhop Bancroft, Mr. Robinſon, a diſſenting cler- 
gyman in England, with part of his congregation, 
removed to Amſterdam, in Holland, and, with 
permiſſion of the magiſtrates, ſettled at Leyden 
the ſubſequent year. There they formed a church, 
and enjoyed religious liberty. After twelve years 
reſidence in Holland, they meditated a removal to 
America, becauſe they judged it unfafe to educate 
their children in a country, where the day devoted 
by Chriſtians to religious reſt, was treated, by too 
many of the inhabitants, as a day of levity and 
diverſion, The other motives, which induced them 
to emigrate to America were, to preſerve the mo- 
rals of the youth; to prevent them from leav- 
ing their parents, and engaging in bufineſs un- 
friendly to religion, from want of employment at 
home; to avoid the inconvenience of incorporat- 
ing with the Dutch ; to lay a foundation for pro- 


pagating the goſpel in the remote parts of the 


world; and, by ſeparating from all the exiſting 
eſtabliſhments in Europe, to form the model of a 
pure church, free from the admixture of human 
additions; and a ſyſtem of civil policy unfettered 
by the arbitrary inſtitutions of the old world. 

As the new world appeared the proper thea- 
tre for the execution of their deſigns, after ſerious 
and repeated addreſſes to Heaven for direction, 
they reſolved to croſs the Atlantic. They appli- 

r Princes Chronological Hiſtory of New- England, Vol. I. p. 82. 
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| 1608. ed to the Virginia company for permiſſion to ef. 


&V tabliſh themſelves in America within their limits, 
and petitioned King James to allow them liberty 
of conſcience. 

Tr Virginia company freely conſented to give 


them a patent, with as ample privileges as were 


in their power to grant. But ſuch was the pre- 


vailing bigotry of the age, that the ſolicitations of 


ſome of the moſt reſpectable characters in the king- 
dom could not prevail on the King and Biſhops 
to allow the refugees liberty of conſcience under 
the royal ſeal. His Majeſty, however, at laſt 
gave private aſſurance, that they ſhould live un- 
moleſted, provided they behaved peaceably, but 
perſiſted in refuſing to tolerate them by public au- 
thority. The hope that the diſtance of their ſitua- 
tion would ſecure them from the juriſdiction of 
eccleſiaſtical courts, induced them, notwithſtand- 
ing, to put their plan in execution ; and, after 
long attendance, much expence, and labor, they 
obtained a patent. 


1620. Ws preparations were making for the de- 


parture of the adventurers for New. England, a 
day was appointed for ſolemn prayer, on which 
occaſion Mr. Robinſon, in a diſcourſe from the 
1ſt of Samuel, xxiii. 3—4, endeavoured to diſpel 
their apprehenſions, and inſpire them with Chriſ- 
tian fortitude, As it was not convenient for all 


to remove at firſt, the majority, with their paſ- 


+ Mather's Magnalia, Book J. p. 6. 
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tor, concluded to remain for the preſent in Ley- 1620. 
den. Mr. John Brewſter, aſſiſtant to Mr. Rob- wo 
inſon, was choſen to perform miniſterial offices 
to the firſt adventurers. Two ſhips were prepared, 
one of which was fitted out in Holland, the other 
hired in London. When the time of ſeparation 
drew nigh, their paſtor preached a farewell dif- 
courſe from Ezra viii. 21. A large concourſe of 
friends from Leyden and Amſterdam accompanied 
the emigrants to the ſhip, which lay at Delft-Ha- 
ven. The night was ſpent in fervent and affec- 
tionate prayers, and in that pathetic intercourſe 

_ * of ſoul, which the feeling heart can better con- 
ceive than deſcribe. The affecting ſcene drew 
tears even from the eyes of ſtrangers. When the. 
period, in which the voyagers were about to depart, 
arrived, they all, with. their beloved paſtor, fell 
on their knees, and, with eyes, hands and hearts 

_ raiſed to heaven, fervently commended their ad- 
venturing brethren to the bleſſing of the Lord. 
Thus, after mutual embraces, accompanied with 
many tears, they bade a long, and to many of 
them a final adieu. 

On the 22d of July, they failed for Southamp- 
ton, where they met the ſhip from London, with 
the reſt of the emigrants. 

Ox the 5th of Auguſt, both veſſels proceeded 
to ſea, but returned twice into port, on account 
of defects in the one from Delft, which was dil: 
miſſed, 


Þ+ Prince's Chronolegs, Val. I. p. 663 
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1620. Ax ardent deſire of enjoying religious liberty 
ſmally overcame all difficulties. A company of an 


hundred and one perſons betook themſelves to the 
London ſhip, and failed from Plymouth the 6th 
of September. After many delays, difficulties and 
dangers, they made Cape-Cod on the gth of No- 
vember, at break of day, and entered the harbor 


on the 10th, | 


IT was their intention to ſettle at the mouth of 


' Hudſon's River; but the Dutch, with the view of 


planting a colony in that place, bribed the pilot 
to conduct them to theſe northern coaſts, and 
then, under various pretences, to diſcourage them 
from proſecuting their former plan. 

As they were not within the limits of their pa- 
tent from the Virginia company, they ſaw the 
neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a ſeparate government for 
themſelves. Accordingly, having offered their de- 
vout and ardent acknowledgments to God for 
their ſafe arrival, they formed themſelves into a 


body politic, under the crown of England, whilſt - 


on board, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing © juſt 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, conſtitutions 
and oſſices.“ On the 1oth of November the ad- 
venturers ſubſcribed this contract, thereby making 


it the baſis of their government. They choſe 


Mr. John Carver, a gentleman of piety and ap- 
proved abilities, to be their governor the firſt 
year; and the practice of an annual election con- 


I Morton's New: England's Memorial, f. 13. 
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tinued unchanged during the exiſtence of their 1620. 
government.“ | VT 
Tux firſt object of the emigrants, after diſem- 
barkation, was to fix on a convenient place for 
ſettlement. In this attempt they were obliged to 
encounter numerous difficulties, and to ſuffer 
incredible hardſhips. Many of them were ſick in 
conſequence of the. fatigues of a long voyage; 
their proviſions were bad; the ſeaſon was un- 
commonly cold; the Indians, though afterwards 
friendly, were now hoſtile, and the adventurers 
were unacquainted with the coaſt. Theſe difficul- 
ties they ſirmounted, and on the 41ſt of De- 
cember were all ſafely landed at a place, which 
they called Plymouth, in grateful remembrance of 
the laſt town they left in cheir native country. f 

| Taz hiſtorians of New-England relate two 
remarkable events, which wonderfully facilitated 
the ſettlement of Plymouth and Maſſachuſetts. 
The one was a war begun by the Tarratenes, a 
nation who reſided eaſtward of Penobſcot. Thele 
formidable people ſurpriſed the chief ſachem at his 
head-quarters, and deſtroyed him with all his fam- 
ily ; upon which all the other ſachems, who were 
ſubordinate to him, contended among themſelves 
for the ſovereignty ; and in theſe diſſenſions many 
of them, as well as their unhappy people periſhed. t 


The other was a mortal and contagious diſtemper 
* Mather, B. I. 5. 8. 
+ Morſe's Geography, Vol. I. 5. $44. 


| 1 Gookins' Hyforical — p. 148; — 
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1620. which prevailed among the Indians two or three 


www 


years previouſly to the arrival of the Enpliſh ar 
Plymouth, and proved fatal to ſuch numbers, 
that ſome tribes were alinoſt extint. The ex- 
tent of this peſtilence was between Penobſcot in 
the eaſt, and Narraganſet in the weſt. Theſe two 
tribes eſcaped, while the intermediate people were 
waited and deſtroyed.* 

Trz proſpe&s and ſituation of the EO 
ſettlers were gloomy beyond expreſſion. The 
whole company, which landed confiſted of but one 
hundred and one fouls. They were three thou- 
ſand miles from their native country, with a dreary 
winter in proſpect, in an uncultivated wilderneſs, 
ſurrounded with hoſtile barbarians, and without 
any hope of human ſuccour. Their only civiliz- 
ed neighbors were a French ſettlement at Port- 
Royal, and an Engliſh ſettlement at Virginia; the 
neareſt of which was five hundred miles diſtant, 
much too remote to afford a hope of relief in a 
time of danger or famine. To obtain a ſupply of 
proviſions by cultivating the ſtubborn ſoil requir- 
ed an immenſity of previous labor, and was, at 
beſt, a diſtant and uncertain dependence. They 


were denied the aid or favor of the court of Eng- 


land- without a patent without a public promiſe 
of a peaceable enjoyment of their religious liber- 
ties. In this melancholy ſituation, forty-five of 
their number died before the opening of the next 


ſpring, of diſorders occaſioned by their tedious 


* Merton's Memorial, p. 18, 19, 20. Belknap's American 
Biography, Fol. J. p. 358. 
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voyage, with inſufficient accommodations, and 1620. 


their uncommon exertions and fatigues.“ 

Tas new colony ſupported theſe complicated 
hardſhips with heroic fortitude. To enjoy full lib- 
erty to worſhip God, according to the dictates of 


Wa 


their conſciences, was eſteemed by them the great- . 


eſt of bleſſings. And the religious fervor, which 


induced them to abandan their native country for- 


tified their minds, and enabled them to ſurmount 
every difficulty, which could prove their patience, 
or evince their firmneſs. 

To their unſpeakable ſatisfaction, their aſſociates 
in England ſent them a ſupply of neceſſaries, and 


a reinforcement of coloniſts the ſubſequent year.. 


Tae prudent, friendly and upright conduct of 1621. 


the Plymouth ſettlers towards the natives ſecured 
their friendſhip and alliance. As early as March 
Maſlaſſoiet, one of the moſt powerful ſagamores 
of the neighboring Indians, with fixty attendants, 
paid them a viſit, and entered into a treaty of 
peace and amity. They reciprocally agreed, to 
avoid injuries, to puniſh offenders, to reſtore ſtolen 
goods, to afford mutual aſſiſtance in all juſtifiable 
wars, to promote peace among their neighbors, 


WW 


* 


&c. Maſlaſſoiet, and his ſucceſſors, for fifty years 


inviolably obſerved this treaty. His example was 
followed by others. On the 13th of September 
nine ſachems declared allegiance to King James. 
Maſſafloiet and many of his ſub-ſachems, who in- 


habited round the bays of Plymouth and Maſſa- 


* Prince's Chronology, Vol. I. p. 98. 
+ Chaimers' Political Annals, p. 88. 
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1621, chuſetts, ſubſcribed a writing, acknowledging fub. 
TR jection to the king of England.“ 

Tux Plymotheans early agreed, and purchaſed 
a right to the lands, which they cultivated from the 
Indian proprietors. : 

For ſeyeral years after their arrival the whole 
property of the colony was in common, from 
which every perſon was furniſhed with neceſſary 
articles, In the beginning of each year a certain 
quantity of land was ſelected for planting, and 
their proportion of labor wag aſſigned to each one. 

Ar the cloſe of the year 1624 the plantation 
conſiſted of one hundred and eighty perſons. 
They had built a town conſiſting of thirty-two 
dwelling houſes, ereQed a citadel for its defence, 
and laid out farms for its ſupport. « 

1625. Tur following year the new colony received 
— the melancholy intelligence of the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Robinſon, who died at Leyden in the 
month of March, in the goth year of his age. 
The character of this excellent man, who was dif- 
tinguiſned both by hig natural abilities and an 
highly cultivated mind, was greatly dignified by 
the mild and amiable virtues of Chriſtianity. He 
poſſeſſed a liberality of ſentiment which was un- 


common ſor the age, in which he lived.5 He was 


© Mather, Book 1. p. 10. 
+ Declarations reſpecting the proceedi ngs of the government of 
Plymouth. 
yt Hutchinfon's Hiflory of Maſſachujetts Bay, Vol. II. p. 474. 
| Chalmer, p. 89. 
§ See Robinſon's fartauell charge to his Hel, ao ben embarking 
for America, in Nea.'s Hiſlory of Neu- Englana, Fol. J p. 84. 
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NEW- ENGLAND. 41 
pevered and eſteemed by the Dutch divines, vene- 162 5. 
rated and beloved by his people; and the harmo. *YY 
ny which ſubſiſted between them was perfect and 
uninterrupted. His death was greatly lamented 
by the people at Plymouth, who were flattering 
themſelves with the pleaſing hope of his ſpeedy ar- 
rival in New-England. In the beginning of the 
year 1629, they choſe Mr. Ralph Smith for their 
paſtor. Previouſly to his ordination, Mr. Brewf, 
ter, who had been ruling elder to the church at 
Leyden, performed all the miniſterial offices among 
them, except adminiſtering the ſacraments. 

ArTer the death of Mr. Robinſon, another 
part of his congregation joined their brethren in - 
America, | 

Wx the plantation amounted to about three 1640, 
hundred perſons, they obtained a patent from the "V 
council of Plymouth. By this grant their lands 
were ſecured againſt all Engliſh claims.“ 

Ir is a diſtinguiſhed trait in the ſettlements of 
New-England, that they were eſtabliſhed from re- 
ligious matives, by perſons of piety and inform- 
ation. 

Tu Plymotkeans were a plain, induſtrious, 
conſcientious and pious people. Though their 

| piety was fervent, yet it was alſo rational, and 

Y diſpoſed them to a ſtri& obſervance of the moral 

| and ſocial duties. The leading characters among 

them were men of ſuperior abilities and undaunt- 
| 


— DA — 


ed fortitude. The reſpectable names of Carver, 
* Mather, Book J. p. 12. 
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1630. Bradford, Winſlow, Prince and others, are im- 


WV mortalized in the annals of New-England. 


ResPECTING their civil principles, an ardent 
love of liberty, an unſhaken attachment to the 


rights of men, with a deſire to tranſmit them to 


their lateſt poſterity, were the principles, which gov- 
erned their conduQ.* _ | 
THzy made the general laws of England their 
rule of government, and never eſtabliſhed à diſ- 
tin& code for themſelves, They added, however, 


ſuch municipal laws as were, from time to time, 


found neceſſary to regulate new and emergent 

caſes, which were unprovided for by the common 

and ſtatute laws of England, 
DukinG the infancy of the colony, the whole 


body of male inhabitants were frequently aſſem- 


bled, to determine affairs both legiſlative and jus 
dicial. When their increaſe rendered this method 
impracticable, the governor and aſſiſtants were the 
ſupreme judiciary power, and ſole in judging high 
offences. Crimes of leſs magnitude were cognize 


able before inferior courts and ſingle magiſtrates ; 
and in civil matters appeals could be made from 


inferior juriſdictions to the ſupreme, In the year 
1639, they eſtabliſhed a houſe of repreſentatives, 


_ compoſed of deputies from the ſeveral towns. 


As the profeſſed deſign of the ſettlement of the 


colony was the advancement of religion, their 


* Gee an account of the church in Plymouth, in the Hiſtorical 
Collections for the year 1784. See allo Dr. Robbins) anniverſa- 
ry \ Sermon preached in Plymouth, 1795. 

T Hutchinjon, Vol. Il. p. 467. Chalmer, p. 88. 
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principal object was to form churches on what 16 30. 


they ſuppoſed to be the goſpel plan. Part of the 
Plymouth ſettiers had inibibed the opinions of the 
Browniſts; but the inſtructions of Mr. Robinſon 
leſſened their attachment to their former ſenti- 
ments, and they embraced the congregational ſyſ- 
tem, which was maintained by this pious and be- 
nevolent divine. They were of opinion, that no 
churches or church officers had any power to con- 
troul other churches or officers ; and that all church 
members had equal rights and privileges. Their 
church officers were paſtors, ruling elders and 
deacons. In doctrinal points they agreed with the 
articles of -the church of 3 which are 
ferictiy Calvinian.“ 

 AGREEABLY to the prevailing prejudices of the 
age in which they lived, they aſſerted the neceſſi- 
ty of uniformity in religious worſnip. Yet, how- 
ever rigid the Plymotheans might have been at 
their firſt ſeparation from the church of England, 
they never diſcovered ſo great a degree of intoler- 
ance as, at a ſubſequent period, was exhibited in 
the Maſſachuſetts colony. 


* Prince's Chronology, Vol. I. p. 93. 
+ Hutchin/on, Vol. II. p. 478. 
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CHAPTER . 


Ferſbcition in E gland. Settlement of the Maſſa 
chuſetts colony. A charter obtained. Salem it 
founded, and a church incorporated. Large ad- 
ditions are made to the plantation. Suffering of 
the emigrants. Boſton founded. Correſpondence 
ſettled between Plymouth and M aſſarhuſetts. Great 
numbers arrive from England. Of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts government. Of the religion of | the finſt 

" ſettlers of that colony. Their character. 


1630. Wurrsr the firſt ſettlers of News 
bw England were encountering various difficulties, 
their brethren, the Puritans, in England were ſuf- 
fering a ſevere perſecution. Under the reign of 
Charles I. the government of the church was 
committed to Archbiſhop Laud, a man of warm 
paſſions and ſtrong prejudices. Through his in- 
fluence the royal prerogative was ſtrained to the 
higheſt deſpotiſm. He was ambitious in his ad- 
miniſtration to imitate the ſplendor of the church 
of Rome. He entertained exalted ideas of the 
authority of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and was 
determined to ſupport it by coetcive meaſures, 
His averſion to the Puritans impelled him to pro- 
ſecute them with rigorous ſeverity. In the high 
commiſſion court and ſtar-chamber they were im- 


NEW. ENGL ANV. 
priſoned, fined and baniſhed, in an arbitrary and 
illegal manner.“ | 


* THz Laudean 8 which cauſed the 


deſtruction of thouſands in England, proved to be 
a principle of life and vigor to the infant ſettle- 
ments in America.” The oppreſſive government, 
which was exerciſed in England, both in church 
and ſtate, induced ſeveral men of eminence to 
meditate a removal to America, if the meaſures 
they purſued for eſtabliſhing civil and religious lib- 
erty in their native country ſhould prove abortive. 
For this purpoſe, they ſolicited and obtained grants 
of land in New-England, and were aſſiduouſly en- 
gaged in ſettling them. Among theſe patentees 
were the Lords Brook, Say and Seal, the Pel- 


hams, the Hampdens, and the Pyms; names 
which have ſince been greatly 1 in the 


annals of their country. 


ACTUATED by religious motives, a ſmall party 1627. 
emigrated from the weſt of England, under the 


conduct of Mr. Roger Conant. They firſt came 


to Plymouth, and, upon their removal from 


thence, in the year 1626, they ſettled on that 
part of the American coaſt, which afterwards ac- 
quired the name of Salem. The various difficulties 
which they were obliged to encounter induced them 
to form the deſign of abandoning their ſettlement, 
and returning to England. In the mean time the 
Rev. Mr. White, miniſter of Dorcheſter, had 


os See Rafin's Hiflory, of England, and Nea!'s Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, + Mor/e's * 
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1627. projected an aſylum for the ſilenced Non-· Conform- 

e clergy in Maſſachuſetts-Bay. In order to facil- 
itate his deſign, he uſed all his influence to per- 
ſuade Mr. Conant and his party to remain, prom- 
iſing to ſend them ſpeedily a patent, neceſſaries 
and friends. Relying on theſe aſſurances, and 
encouraged under their preſent hardſhips by the 

ſoft perſuaſions of hope, . determined to await 
the event.“ 

Ma. White engaged a number of influential 
characters to intereſt themſelves in his plan. On 
the 19th of March, Sir Henry Roſwel, and ſeve- 
ral other gentlemen, who dwelt about Dorcheſter, 
received a patent of Maflachuſetts-Bay from the 

Council of Plymouth. 
1628. Thurs gentlemen petitioned for a royal char- 
ter, under the idea that their exiſtence and powers 
would be thereby ſecured ' and promoted. They 
ſucceeded; and a charter of incorporation was 
granted by King Charles I. conſtituting them a 
body politic, by the name of * the Governor and 
Company of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in New-Eng- 
land,” with as ample powers as any other corpo- 
ration in the realm of England. The patent re- 
cited the grant of American territory to the coun- 
cil of Plymouth in 1620. It re- granted Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay to Sir Henty Roſwel and others. 
The whole executive power of the corporation was 
inveſted in a governor, deputy-governor, and eigh- 
teen aſſiſtants; and, until the annual eledion of 

* Chalmar, P. 288. 
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puty-governor, and eighteen aſſiſtants were ſpeci- 
fied. The governor and ſeven or more aſſiſtants 
were authorized to meet in monthly courts, for 
diſpatching ſuch buſineſs, as concerned the compa- 
ny or ſettlement. But the legiſlative powers of 


the corporation were veſted in a more popular aſ- 


ſembly, compoſed of the governor, deputy-govern- 
or, the aſſiſtants and freemen of the company. 


This aſſembly, to be convened on the laſt Wedneſ- 


day of each of the four annual terms, by the title 


— 
the company could commence, the governor, de- 1628. 


Wd 


of the general court, was empowered to enaQ laws 


and ordinances for the good of the body politic, 
and the government of the plantation, and its in- 
habitants, provided they ſhould not be repugnant 
to the laws and ſtatutes of England. This aſſem- 
bly was empowered to elect their governor, depu- 
ty-governor, and other neceſſary officers, and to 
- confer the freedom of the company. The compa- 
ny was allowed to tranſport perſons, merchandize, 
weapons, &c. to New-England, exempt from du- 
ty, for the term of ſeven years ; and emigrants 
were entitled to all the privileges of Engliſhmen. 
Such are the general outlines of the charter.“ 


ABoUT the time in which the patent of Maſſachu- 


ſetts received the royal confirmation, Captain John 
Endicot, with one hundred perſons, was ſent over 
by the patentees, to prepare the way for the ſet- 
tlement of a permanent colony in that part of 


See Maſſachuſetts Colony Charter, in Hutchinſon's Collection 
of Papers, p. 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7 
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1628, New-England. After their arrival, they began a 
VL ſettlement, which they named Salem. This was 
the firſt town in Maſſachuſetts, the ſecond in New- 
England. FS 'S 
1629. Taz ſubſequent year, two hundred perſons 
came over and joined Mr. Endicot's colony. Soon 
after an hundred of the planters removed, and 
ſettled Charleſtown.“ | 
AGREEABLY to the profeſſed deſign of their 
emigration, the colony made it their primary con- 
cern to form a church at Salem, upon a ſimilar 
plan of order and diſcipline with that' of their 
brethren at Plymouth. The church of Plymouth 
was convoked to be preſent by their meſſengers at 
the ordination of Meſſrs. Shelton and Higginſon. 
The day was ſpent in faſting and prayer. Thirty 
perſons, who deſired to join the communion, pro- 
feſſed their aſſent to a confeſſion of faith prepared by 
Mr. Higginſon, and ſubſcribed a covenant drawn up 
by the ſame gentleman. Meſſrs. Shelton and Hig- 
ginſon were then ordained paſtor and teacher. The 
Plymouth meſſengers gave the right hand of fel. 
lowſhip, by which ceremony the two churches 
profeſſed mutual affection and communion. 
S:vERAL gentlemen of fortune and diſtinguiſh- 
ed reputation made propoſals to the Maſſachuſetts 
4 company for ſettling with their families in Ameri- 
15 ca, on condition that the government ſhould be 
| transferred to the inhabitants, and not continued 
| | in the hands of the company in London. Mr, 
- Hutchinſon, Jol. I. p. 9. + Mather, p. 18, 19. 
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Matthew Craddock, the governor, communicated 1629. 
this propoſal to the general court. After ſome 
debate, their plan was accepted, and the company 
proceeded to a new election of officers, who were 
to repair to and ſettle in New-England. John 
Winthrop, Eſq. of Groton, in Suffolk, a gentle- 
man of diſtinguiſhed piety and ability, was choſen 
governor, Mr. Thomas Dudley was elected depu- 
ty-governor ; and other worthy characters were 
choſen for their council. The buſineſs of trans- 
ferring the patent and corporation, and procuring 
new ſettlers, was proſecuted with vigor.* 

PrEviousLY to leaving their native country, 1630. 

the new adventurers agreed upon a reſpeQful ad- 
dreſs to their brethren of the church of England. 
Their obje& was to remove prejudices, conciliate 
the minds of the diſaffected, and recommend them- 
ſelves and their expedition to the favorable regards 
of ſerious Chriſtians of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion. 
In this addreſs they deſired to be called their breth- 
ren; they requeſted their prayers ; and, in ener- 
getic language, profeſſed the moſt affectionate re- 
gard for their welfare.f 

On the 12th of June, the company arrived at 
Salem, with the governor, deputy-governor, aſ- 
ſiſtants and charter. Before the cloſe of the year 
the number of paſſengers amounted to ſeventeen 
hundred. In this and the preceding year two 
thouſand planters arrived in New-England. Theſe 
ſettled about nine or ten towns and villages. 

* Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 12, 13, 14. Winthrop's Journal. 

I See this addreſs in Hutchinſon's Hiflory, Vol. 1. p. 487. 
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1630. Many of the firſt ſettlers of Maſſachuſetts were 
poſſeſſed of large fortunes in their native country, 
and enjoyed the elegant accommodations of life. 
The ſtriking contraſt between their former eaſe 
and affluence, and the hardſhips they now endured, 
muſt have augmented their diſtreſs. They were 
obliged to diſpoſe of their large and valuable eſ- 
tates to make proviſion for their enterprize. The 
rigor of the climate, together with the fatigues and 
exertions unavoidable in a new ſettlement, occa- 
ſioned diſeaſes, which proved fatal to a large num- 
ber the firſt winter after their arrival. Their ſtock 
of proviſions falling ſhort, the dreadful apprehen- 
fion of periſhing by famine was added to their 
other calamities.* | 
TowarDs the cloſe of the year the colony of 
Charleſtown removed to a peninſula, to which 
they gave the name of Boſton, from a town in 
Lincolnſhire, in England, the native reſidence of 
ſome of the firſt ſettlers, and from whence they 
expected the Rev. John Cotton, a celebrated Puri- 
tan clergyman. They eſtabliſhed a civil govern- 
ment, and congregational church, over which the 
Rev. John Wilſon officiated as the firſt paſtor, 
1631. Taz ſubſequent ſummer a number of paſſengers 
arrived from England, among whom was the Rev. 
John Elliot. This eminent divine ſpent his firſt 
year in Boſton, and performed miniſterial of-. 
fices to the church in that place, in the abſence 
of Mr. Wilſon, then on a voyage to England. A 


* Hutchin/on, Vol. J. p. 19. 
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number of his particular friends having formed a 1631. 
ſettlement, and collected a church, in a town 
which they called Roxbury, he was ordained their 
paſtor the year after his arrival in New-England.* 

In order to eſtabliſh a union between the colo- 1632. 
nies, the governor, accompanied by Mr. Wilſon, 
and other gentlemen, walked forty miles through 
the woods as far as Plymouth. Mr. Bradford, 
the governor of Plymouth, received them with 
great reſpe& ; and the interview produced a per- 
manent friendſhip between the two plantations. 

In the three following years great additions 1633 
were made to the Maſſachuſetts colony. Among to 
which were ſeveral famous Non-Conformiſt di- 1635. 
vines, viz. the Rev. John Cotton, Thomas Hook. 
er, and Samuel Stone. Mr, Cotton was immedi. 
ately choſen aſſiſtant to Mr. Wilſon, in Boſton, 
and continued with him till his death. Mr. Hook- 
er was elected paſtor of a church in Newtown, 
ſince called Cambridge, and Mr. Stone was his aſ- 
ſiſtant. The ſettlement of theſe celebrated clergy- 
men, joined with the unrelenting ſeverity of Arch- 


biſhop Laud's adminiſtration, produced great emi- 


grations. New plantations were formed, and con- 
gregational churches eſtabliſhed in various parts of 
the country.f | | 
Six Henry Vane, who afterwards acted ſo con- 
ſpicuous a part in his native country, was among 
the paſſengers who arrived at this period. In com- 
pliment to his talents and family, he was choſen 


governor the ſubſequent year. 
Matber, Book III. p. 175. f Ibid, + Chalmer, p. 37. 
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Tux ſettlers of Maſſachuſetts purchaſed their 


lands of the native proprietors, and gave what was 


deemed by thoſe ſavages an adequate compenſa- 
tion, The foil was to them of ſmall value, as 
they ſubſiſted chiefly by hunting, and did not poſ- 
ſeſs that patient induſtry, which agriculture re. 
quires. In the year 1633, the colony paſſed an 
act, prohibiting the purchaſe of the lands from 
the natives, without having previouſly obtained a 


licence from government.* 


ArTER the governor and company removed 
from London to Maſſachuſetts, the change of place 
and circumſtances induced them to vary in cer- 
tain inſtances from the directions of the char- 
ter. They apprehended themſelves ſubject to 
no other law or rule of government, than what 
aroſe from natural reaſon and the principles of 
equity, except any poſitive rules from the word of 
God.“ f Influential characters among them main- 
tained, that birth was no neceſſary cauſe of ſubjec- 


tion; for that the ſubject of any prince or ſtate 


had a natural right to emigrate to any other ſtate, 
or quarter of the world, when deprived of liberty 
of conſcience, and that upon ſuch removal his al- 
legiance ceaſed. They called their own a volun- 
tary civil ſubjection, ariſing merely from a mutual 
compact between them and the king, founded up- 
on the charter. 'They acknowledged that this 
compact obligated them not to be ſubje& to, or 


ſeek protection from, any other prince, nor to 


* Sullivan's Hiftor; of the Diftri& of Maine, p. 140. 
ÞF Hutchinjon's Letter of December 7, 1762, 
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enact laws repugnant to thoſe of England, &c. 1635. 
On the other hand, they maintained, that they * 


were to be governed by laws made by themſelves, 
and by officers of their own electing.“ | 

WHEN the Maſſachuſetts colony completed their 
ſyſtem of government, inſtead of making the laws 
of England the foundation of their code, they pre- 
ferred the laws of Moſes. They alſo created a re- 
preſentative body of their own motion in fix years 
after the grant of their charter, which was wholly 
ſilent upon ſo important an inſtitution. And al- 
though it gave them no power to judge and deter- 
mine capital offences, the judicatories they eſtab. 
liſhed aſſumed this act of ſovereign authority. In 
the ſame manner they ſupplied a defect of authors 
ity to erect judicatories for the probate of wills; 
to conſtitute courts with admiralty juriſdiction ; to 
impoſe taxes on the inhabitants, and to create 
towns and other bodies corporate. 

In 1644, the general courts were reduced to 
two ina year ; and except in this, and a few other 
unimportant circumſtances, the government con- 
tinued the ſame until the people were deprived of 
their charter. | 

MosT of the Maſſachuſetts ſettlers had, while 
in their native country, lived in communion with 
the eſtabliſhed church. The rigorous ſeverity uſed 
to enforce ceremonies, by them deemed unlawſul, 


occaſioned their removal to New-England. The 


Gordon Hiſſory of the American War, Vol. I. p. 39. 
+ Minot's Continuation of Hutchinſon, p. 20. 
+ Hutchinſon, Vol. II. p. 3. 
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1635. Maſſachuſetts churches, in general, were formed 


ww 


* 
% * 


on the congregational model, and maintained Cal- 
vinian doctrines. The colony had no ſettled plan 
of church diſcipline till after the arrival of Mr. 
Cotton, whoſe opinion, in civil and ſacred con- 
cerns, was held in the higheſt eſtimation. He 
gradually modelled all their church adminiſtra- 
tions, and determined their ecclefiaſtical conſtitu- 
tions.“ 

Tuis great man earneſtly pleaded, “ that the 
government might be conſidered as a theocracy, 
wherein the Lord was judge, lawgiver, and king; 
that the laws he gave Iſrael might be adopted, ſo 
far as they were of moral and perpetual equity; 


that the people might be conſidered as God's peo- 


ple, m covenant with him ; that none but perſons 
of approved piety and eminent abilities ſhould be 
choſen rulers ; that the clergy ſhould be conſulted 
in all matters of religion ; and that the magiſtrates 
ſhould have a ſuperintending and coercive power 
over the churches.“ 

In conſequence of the union thus formed be- 
tween the church and ſtate, on the plan of the 
Jewiſh theccracy, the miniſters were called to fit 
in council, and give their advice in matters of re- 
ligion, and caſes of conſcience, which came be- 
fore the court, and without them they never pro- 
ceeded to any act of an eccleſiaſtical nature. As 
none were allowed to vote in the election of rulers 


6 Prince's Chrenclgy, p. 285. Wood's New England's Prof- 
$e?, p. 3. + Hutchinſon's Collection of Papers, p. 162. 
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but freemen, and freemen muſt be church mem- 16 35. 


bers; and as none could be admitted into the 
church but by the elders, who firſt examined, and 
then propounded them to the brethren for their 
vote, the clergy acquired hereby a vaſt aſcendency 
over both rulers and people, and had, in effect, the 
keys of the ſtate as well as the church in their 
hands. The magiſtrates, on the other hand, re- 
gulated the gathering of the churches, interpoſed 
in the ſettlement and diſmiſſion of miniſters, arbi- 
trated in eccleſiaſtical controverſies, and controul- 
ed ſynodical aflemblies. This coercive power in 
the magiſtrates was deemed abſolutely neceſfary 
to preſerve the order of the goſpel.* | 
Taz rigorous meafures which, agreeably to 


2 


theſe principles, were uſed to enforce colonial uni- 


formity, and the effects they produced, will be re- 
lated in a future chapter. 
TrovucH the conduct of our anceſtors, in the 


application of the power of the civil magiſtrate to 


religious concerns, was fraught with error, and 
the liberal ſentiments of the preſent age place their 
errors in the moſt conſpicuous point of view; their 
memory ought ever to be held in veneration. 
And while we review the imperfections which, at 
preſent, caſt a ſhade over their characters, we 
ought to recollect thoſe virtues, by which they 
gave luſtre to the age in which they lived, viz. 
their ardent love of liberty when tyranny prevailed 
in church and ſtate; the forticude with which they 
* Be. tap, Vol. I. p. 81. 
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facrificed eaſe and opulence, and encountered com: 
plicated hardſhips in order to enjoy the ſacred 
Tights of conſcience ; their care to lay a founda- 
a1 tion for ſolid learning, and eſtabliſh wiſe and uſe- 
| (i ful inſtitutions in their infant ſtate; the immenſe 
6. pains they took in ſettling and cultivating their 
lands, and defending the country againſt the depre- 
dations of ſurrounding Indians; and, above all, 
their ſupreme regard for religion. As an eminent 
author obſerves, © Religious to ſome degree of 
| enthuſiaſm it may be admitted they were, but thig 
bi | I | can be no peculiar derogation from their charac- 
ter, becauſe it was at that time almoſt the univer- 
aj! ſal character not only of England, but of Chriſten- 
14“, dom. Had this, however, been otherwiſe, their 
enthuſiaſm, conſidering the principles, on which it 
was founded, and the ends, to which it was direct- 
ed, far from being a reproach, was greatly to 
their honor. For I believe it will be found uni- 
verſally true, that no great enterprize for the hon- 
or and happineſs of mankind was ever achieved 
without a large mixture of that noble infirmity, 
Whatever imperfections may be juſtly aſcribed to 
them, which, however, are as few as any mortals 
have diſcovered, their judgment in forming their 
policy was founded on wiſe and benevolent princi- 
ples ; it was founded on revelation and reaſon too; 
| it was conſiſtent with the beſt, greateſt and viſeſt 
i148 Icgiflators of antiquity. ?- 
| : Adams on the Canes and Fenda! Law. Byfon Gazette, 1705: 
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Tun Maſlachuſetts colony rapidly increaſed. A 
dreary wilderneſs in the ſpace of a few years had 
become a comfortable habitation, furniſhed with 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. It is re- 
markable that previouſly to this period, all the at- 
tempts at ſettling the northern patent, upon ſecular 
views, proved abortive. They were accompanied 


with ſuch public diſcouragement as would probably 


have loſt the continent to England, or have per- 
mitted only the ſharing of it with the other Eu- 
ropean powers, as in the Weſt-India iſlands, had 
not the ſpirit of religion given riſe to an effectual 
colonization. | | 
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CHAPTER UL 


Of the ſettlement of New-Hampſhire, and the Diftriat 
of Maine. The plantation and civil government 
of Connecticut and New-Haven. Of their atten- 

tion to the promotion of learning and religion. The 
religious tenets in which the New-England ſettlers 
were agreed. The king and council in England 
prohibit the Puritans from embarking for America, 


i 


\ \ HILST religious principles ani- 
mated the ſettlers of Plymouth and Maſſachu- 
ſetts to encounter hardſhips in a dreary wilderneſs, 
a ſpirit of enterprize and ambition induced others 
to attempt ſettlements in different parts of the 
new world. As early as 1622, grants of land had 
been made by the Plymouth council to two of 
their mot active members, viz. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and Captain John Maſon. The ſubſe. 
quent year they, in conjunction with ſeveral Eng- 
liſh merchants, who ſtiled themſelves “ the com- 
pany of Laconia,” attempted the eſtabliſhment of | 
a colony and fiſhery at the river Piſcataqua. This 
was the beginning of the ſettlement known ſince 
by the name of New-Hamphire.* 

SEVERAL years after, ſome of the ſcattered 
planters in the Bay of Maſſachuſetts procured a 
general meeting of the Indians at Squamſcot falls, 

* Belknap, Fol. I. p. 10. 
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where they obtained from the Indian fachems 1629. 


deeds of a tract of land between the rivers Piſcata- 
qua and Merrimak.* Theſe lands, at a future 
period, afforded an aſylum for a number of exiles 
whom perſecution had driven from Maſſachuſetts. 

In this, and the two following years, the Ply- 
mouth council made ſeveral grants of the lands on 
the river Piſcataqua to different proprietors. Diſ- 
pirited by the difficulties they were obliged to en- 
counter, the major part of the other adventurers 
either relinquiſhed their deſign, or ſold their ſhares 
to Maſon and Gorges, who were more ſanguine 
than the reſt, and became, either by purchaſe, or 
tacit conſent of the others, the principal, if not 
ſole, proprietors. "Theſe gentlemen renewed their 
exertions with greater vigor ; ſent over a freſh ſup- 
ply of ſervants and materials for carrying on the 


ſettlement; and appointed Francis Williams, a 


gentleman of good ſenſe and diſcretion, to be 
their governor. | 

TuE new ſettlers formed themſelves into a body 
politic, and entered into a voluntary aſſociation 
for government. f 

VoLUNTARY agreements formed a very impor- 
tant title in the ancient juriſprudence of New-Eng- 
land. Wherever the Britiſh emigrants ſettled a 
colony without the authority of a charter, they 
founded their police on a contract to which every 
one agreed. 

Tre Diltri&t of Maine was ſettled by Sir Ferdi- 


nando Gorges in nearly the ſame period with New- 
* Belknap, Vol. I. p. 8—10, + Ibid, p. 23. 
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Hampſhire: This gentleman was of an ambitious 
and enterprizing ſpirit, a firm royaliſt, and ſtrong- 


ly attached to the national church. The adventur- 


ers who repaired to this plantation entertained ſim- 
ilar opinions, though in the neighborhood of the 
other colonies, they began to waver in their ſenti- 
ments. Gorges united with Maſon, who was al- 
ſo a royaliſt and Epiſcopalian, in an unſucceſsful 
attempt to obtain a general government over the 
New-England ſettlements, which were intended to 
be divided into twelve diſtricts. When he found 
his plan could not be effected, he ſolicited and ob- 
tained a charter from King Charles I. This pa- 
tent of the crown to Gorges, is ſaid to have con- 
tained more and greater powers than had ever been 
granted by a ſovereign to a ſubject. It enjoined 
little elſe, in particular, than an eſtabliſhment of 
the Epiſcopal religion. Under this delegated au- 
thority, Gorges appointed counſellors for the or- 
dering the affairs of the ſettlement. To perpetu- 
ate his reputation, as land proprietor, he gave the 
plantation of York the name of Gorgiana. 

THERE was never any religious perſecution in 
the Diſtrict of Maine, nor was it conſidered an ob- 
ject of great importance to eſtabliſh a regular ſup- 
port for the clergy. The early want of religious 
in{truction proved highly detrimental to the inhab- 
itants of this country.“ 

Tux rapid increaſe of Maſſachuſetts ſettlement 
induced a number from that colony to form the 

* Sullivan, p. 78, 79, 237, 307. 
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defign of effeQing a new plantation on ConneQi- . 
cut river z the land there ſituated being celebrat- 
ed for its luxurianey: The firſt grant of this 
country was made by the Plymouth council to the 
Earl of Warwick, in 1630, and confirmed by his Ma- 
jeſty in council the ſame year. The ſucceeding year OG I. 
the Earl aſſigned the grant to Lord Say and __** 
Lord Brook, and nine others, who reſerved it as 
an aſylum for the Puritan emigrants from England.* 
Srvxkal families from Roxbury, Dorcheſter, 1635. 
Cambridge and Watertown, began to remove their MY 
families to Connecticut. After a tedious and dif- 
ficult journey through ſwamps and rivers, over 
mountains and rough grounds, which were paſſed 
with great difficulty and fatigue, they arrived ſafe. 
ly at the places of their reſpective deſtination ; and 
commenced the ſettlement of the towns of Wind- 
ſor, f Hartford? and Weathersfield.5 The Rev. 
Mr. Hooker, a reſpectable and pious en 
was the leader in this enterprize. | 
« Taz hardſhips and diſtreſſes, of the firſt 
planters of Connecticut,“ ſays Dr. Trumbull, 
< ſcarcely admit of a deſcription. To carry much 
proviſion or furniture through a pathleſs wilder- 
neſs was impracticable. Their principal proviſions 
and houſehold furniture were therefore put on 
board ſeveral ſmall veſſels, which by reaſon of de- 
lays and the tempeſtuouſneſs of the ſeaſon, were 
either caſt away, or did not arrive.” Several veſ- 
ſels were wrecked on the coaſt of New. England, 
* Morje, Vel. I. p. 465. 1 1635, 4 1636. F 1636, 
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1635. by the violence of the ſtorms. Every reſource ap- 
— 


peared to fail, and the people were under the 
dreadful apprehenſion of periſhing by famine.” 
They ſupported themſelves, in this diſtreſſing pe- 
riod, with that heroic firmneſs and magnanimity 
for which the firſt ſettlers of New-England had 
been ſo eminently diſtinguifhed.“ 

Tun Connecticut planters at firſt ſettle under 
the general government of Maflachuſetts; but 
finding themſelves without the limits of their pa- 
tent, and being at full liberty to govern them- 
ſelves by their own inſtitutions, they formed them- 
ſelves, by voluntary compact, into a diſtinct com- 
monwealth. ; 

Tus conſtitution of Connecticut ordamed, that 
there ſhould be annually two general courts, or aſ- 
ſemblies; one on the ſecond Thurſday in April, 
and the other on the ſecond Thurſday in Septem- 
ber; that the firſt ſhould be the court of election, 
in which ſhould be annually choſen, at leaſt ſix ma- 
giſtrates, and all other public oſficers. It ordained, 
that a governor ſhould be choſen diſtinct from the 
fix magiſtrates, for one year, and until another 
mould be cholen and ſworn; and that the govern- 
or and magiſtrates ſhould be ſworn to a faithful 
execution of the laws of the colony, and in caſes 
in which there was no expreſs law eſtabliſhed, to 
be governed by the divine word. Agreeably to 
the conſtitution, the choice of theſe officers was 


to be made by the whole body of freemen con- 


* Trumbull” Hiftory of Connecticut, Fol, I. p. 5 2. 


NEW- ENGLAND. 
vened in general election. It provided that all 1639. 


perſons, who had been received as members of the 
ſeveral towns, by a majority of the inhabitants, 
and had taken the oath of fidelity to the common- 
wealth, ſhould be admitted freemen of the colony. 
This was the moſt material point, in which the con- 
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3 


ſtitution of Connecticut differed from that of Maſ-- 


men to the communion of the churches.“ 
ARE EABL to the conſtitution, the freemen 


convened at Hartford on the ſecond Thurſday in 


April, and elected their officers for the enſuing 
year. John Haynes, Eſq. a gentleman of unblem- 
iſhed integrity, ſound judgment and eminent pie- 
ty, was choſen for the governor of the colony. 
ABOUT the time of the above mentioned emi- 
gration from Maſſachuſetts, the frontiers of Con- 
neQticut were ſtrengthened by the exertions of the 


Puritan noblemen Lords Say and Brook. After 


having obtained a grant, they deputed George 
Fenwick, Eſq. who conducted their affairs, to 
build a fort near the confluence of the river Con- 
necticut. He called the building . Saybrook, in 
honor of his noble patrons. John Winthrop, jun. 
Eſq. ſon of the firſt governor of Maſſachuſetts, aſ- 
ſiſted him in this undertaking, and was appointed 
governor. : Some of the grantees contemplated 
tranſporting their families and effects to this terri- 


ſachuſetts, which confined the privileges of free- 


tory ; but relinquiſhed their deſign when affairs 


* See original conflitution of Connecticut, formed by 1 
compam, in Appendix to Tramball's Hillory, p 5 28. 
+ Tramzuil, Vel. I. p. 95, 96. Hutchin/on, 
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began to take a new turn in their native country; 
After the ardor of emigration ceaſed, Mr. Fens 
wick, agent for Lords Brook and Say, was au- 
thoriſed to diſpoſe of their lands, which were pur. 
chaſed in 1644 by the people who had removed 
from Maſſachaſetts.* |; 
1637. Wirst the planters of Connecticut were thug 
exerting themſelves in proſecuting and regulating 
the affairs of that colony, another was projected 
and ſettled at Quinnipiak, afterwards called New- 
Haven. This year two large ſhips arriyed in the 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, with paſſengers from London 
and its vicinities, Amongſt theſe paſſengers were 
a number of celebrated characters, in particular 
Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hopkins, who had been opu- 
lent merchants in London, and were eminent for 
abilities and integrity, and Mr. John Davenport, 
a famous clergyman in the city of London, who 
was diſtinguiſhed for piety, learning, and the up- 
rightneſs of his conduct. 

Tas reputation and opulence of the principal 
gentlemen of this company, made the people of _ 
Maſſachuſetts exceedingly defirous of their ſettles 
ment in that commonwealth. To effect this pur · 
poſe great pains were taken by particular perſons 
and towns; and the general court offered them 
their choice of a place of reſidence. Influenced, 
however, by the delightful proſpects, which the 
country afforded, and flattering themſelves that 
by removing to a conſiderable diſtance, they 


F Char. 
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ſhould be out of the juriſdiction of a general gov- 1637. 


ernor, with which the plantations were then threat - 


ened, they were determined to ſettle a diſtin& col- 
ony. In the autumn of this year Mr. Eaton and 
others, who were of the company, made a jours 
ney to Connecticut, to explore the lands and har. 
bors on the ſea coaſt. They pitched upon Quin- 
nipiak for the place of their ſettlement. 

On the 18th of April they kept their firſt Sab- 1638. 
bath in New-Haven, The people aſſembled under 
a large ſpreading oak, and Mr. Davenport preach- 
ed to them from Matthew iv. 1. 

Taz New-Haven : adventurers were the moſt 
opulent company, which came into New-England, 
and they deſigned to plant a capital colony. They 
laid out their town plat in ſquares, deſigning it 
for a great and elegant city. In the centre was a 
large, beautiful ſquare, This was compaſſed with 
others, making nine in the whole.* 

Tux colony, like Connecticut, formed a gov- 
ernment by yoluntary agreement, without any 
charter or authority from the crown, On the 4th 
of July all the free planters aſſembled at Quinni- 1639. 
piak, to lay the foundations of their civil and re- 
ligious policy, 

Taz Rev. Mr. Davenport introduced this im- 
portant tranſaction, by a diſcourſe from Proverbs 
ix. 1. His deſign was to ſhew, that the church, | 
or houſe of God, ſhould be formed of ſeven pil- 
lars, or principal brethren, to whom all the other 

* Trumbull, Fol. J. p. 89, 90, 94- 
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1639. members of the church ſhould be added. After 
this diſcourſe the planters formed a number of- 
reſolutions, the fundamental article of which was, 
that the ſcriptures hold forth a perſect rule for 
Ii the direction and government of all men in their 
civil and religious duties, as well in families and 
bo commonwealth, as in eccleſiaſtical affairs. Hence 
the people bound themſelves to ſettle civil govern- 
j ment according to the divine word. After full 
i 5 deliberation it was determined, | 
Tua church members only ſhould be free 
burgeſſes; and that they only ſhould chuſe magiſ- 
trates among themſelves, to have power of tranſ- 
acting all the public civil affairs of the plantation; 
of making and repealing laws, dividing inheri- 


| tances, deciding of differences, and tranſacting all 
buſineſs of a fimilar nature. 33 

Tua civil officers might be choſen, and gov- 
ernment proceed according to theſe reſolutions, it 
was neceſſary a church ſhould be formed. With- 
out this there could be neither freemen nor magiſ- 
trates. Mr. Davenport then proceeded to make 
5 propoſals relative to the formation of a church, 
| and it was reſolved to this effect: 

Luar twelve men ſhould be choſen, that their 
fitnets for the toundation work might be tried ; 
and that it ſhould be in the power of theſe twelve 
men to chuſe ſeven to begin the church. 

Ir was agreed that it ſeven men could not be 
found among the twelve qualified for the founda- 
tion work, that ſuch other perions ſhould be taken 
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into the number, upon trial, as ſhould be judg- 1639. 


ed molt ſuitable. The form of a folemn charge, 

or oath, was drawn up and agreed upon at this 

meeting, to be given to all the freemen.* 
FurTRKER, it was ordered, that all perſons, 


ws 


who ſhould be received, as free planters of that 


corporation, ſhould ſubmit to the fundamental 


agreement above related, and in teſtimony of their 


ſubmiſſion ſhould ſubſcribe their name among the 
freemen. Aſter a proper term of trial, a number 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters were choſen. 
for the ſeven pillars of the church. 

Ox the 25th of October, the court, as it was 
termed, conſiſting of theſe ſeven perſons, only, con- 
vened, and, after a ſolemn addreſs to the Supreme 
Being, they proceeded to form the body of free- 
men, and to elect their civil officers. 

.. In the firſt place, all former truſt; for manag- 
ing the public affairs of the plantation, was de- 
clared to ceaſe, and to be utterly abrogated. Then 
all thoſe who had been admitted to the church af- 
ter the gathering of it, in the choice of the ſeven 
pillars, and all the members of other approved 


churches, who deſired it, and offered themſelves, 


were admitted members of the court. A ſolemn 
charge was then publicly given them, to the ſame 
effect as the freemen's charge, or oath, which 
they had previouſly adopted. Mr. Davenport ex- 
pounded ſeveral ſcriptures to them, deſcribing the 


characters of civil magiſtrates given in the ſacred 
* Trumbul?, Fel. J. p. 99, 100. 
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1639. oracles. To this ſucceeded the election of offi- 
WYV cers. Theophilus Eaton, Eſq. was choſen the firſt 
governor of this colony. | 
IT was decreed by the freemen, yu there 
ſhould be a general court annually in the planta- 
tion, on the laſt week in October. This was or- 
dained a court of election, in which all the offi- 
cers of the colony were to be choſen. This court 
determined, that the word of God fhould be the 
only rule for ordering the affairs of government 
in that commonwealth, | 
Tuis was the original, fundamental conſtitu- 
tion of the government of New-Haven. All gov- 
ernment was veſted in the church. The members 
of the church elected the governor, magiſtrates 
and all other officers. The magiſtrates, at firſt, 
| were no more than aſſiſtants of the governor ; they 
might not act in any ſentence or determination of 
the court. No deputy-governor was choſen, nor 
were any laws enacted, except the general reſolu- 
tions which have been noticed; but as the planta- 
tion enlarged, and new towns were ſettled, recent 
orders were given ; the general court received ano- 
ther form; laws were enacted, and the civil poli- 
cy of this juriſdiction gradually advanced, in its 
eſſential parts, to a near reſemblance of the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut.“ | 
Tur firſt ſettlers in New-Haven had all things 


common ; all purchaſes were made in the name, 


_ *® Trgmbull, Pol. I. 101, 102, 103. Gee fundamental ar- 
ticles is the original conſtitution of Nea - Haven, in Appendix 10 
Tramball'; Hiflory, p. 649. 533. 
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and for the uſe, of the whole plantation ; and the 
lands were apportioned out to each family, accord- 
ing to their number and original ſtock.* 

Titz colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven 
from their firſt ſettlement rapidly increaſed. From 
1635 to 1640, ſix towns were ſettled, viz. Wind- 
| for, Hartford and Weathersfield, in Connecticut; 
New-Haven, Milford and Stamford, in New-Ha- 
yen. They ſubſiſted two diſtia& governments till 
they were united by one charter. 

ConnxtcticuT and New-Haven were, embar- 
raſſed with no political reſtrictions. 2 
free ſettlers under Lord Say's patent, which grant- 
ed the privilege of purchaſing the native right o 
the Aboriginals, and reſerved no juriſdiction for 
the crown, as in the charter of Maſſachuſetts. f 

Da. Trumbull obſerves, © that the fathers of 
Connecticut, as to politics, were republicans. 
They rejected with abhorrence the doctrines of 
the divine right of kings, paſſive obedience, and 
non- reſiſtance. With Sidney, Hampden, and 
other great writers, they believed that all civil 
power and government was originally in the peo- 
ple. Upon theſe principles they formed their 
civil conſtitutions.” | 

Laws were enatted, both by Connecticut and 
New-Haven, prohibiting all purchaſes of the In- 
dians by private perſons or companies, without 
the conſent of their reſpeQive general courts. 


* Morſe, Vol. I. 5. 409. 
+ Manuſcript of the late P . Stiles, 
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Theſe were to authoriſe and direct the manner 
of every purchaſe.* 3280 | 

From their firſt plantation, ſchools were inſti- 
tuted by law in every town and pariſh of Connec- 
ticut and New-Haven. Indeed the ſettlers of New- 
England, in general, were diſtinguiſhed by the at- 
tention, which they paid to the promotion of learn- 
ing. They early inſtituted ſchools, and made the 


education of youth an important object. 


This country was originally deſigned as an 
aſylum for the Puritan religion; and the planters 
of both colonies, from their firſt riſe, were aſſidu- 
ouſly engaged in gathering congregational church- 
es, and ſettling paſtors and church officers. / Be- 
ſides a paſtor, a teacher and deacons, ruling el- 
ders were eſtabliſhed in each church, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was to afliſt the paſtor in church government, 
to pray with the congregation, and rech the 
ſcriptures in his abſence. In the next ſucceding 
churches, teachers and ruling elders were diſuſed. 

Taz New-England churches agreed in adopting 
Calvinian doQrines—in maintaining the power of 
each particular church to govern itſelf—the valid- 
ity of prefbyterian ordination, and the expediency 


of ſynods on certain great occaſions. From their 


commencement, they uſed eccleſiaſtical councils 
convoked by particular churches for advice, but 


not for the judicial determination of controverſies. 


1637. 


Tun perſecution in England ſtill continued, and 


-YY occaſioned ſuch numbers of Puritans to go over 


* Trumball, Vol. I. p. 296, + Mather, 
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to New-England, that the king and counsil, by a 16 637: 


proclamation dated April 30, forbade any further 
emigration. An order was diſpatched to detain 
eight ſhips lying in the river Thames, which were 
prepared to ſail, Among the paſſengers on board 
were Sir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hampden, John 
| Pym, and Oliver Cromwell. Diſguſted with the 
preſent adminiſtration, they had determined to 
abandon their native country, and ſeek an aſylum 
in America; but by this impolitic ſeverity they 
were detained, and were afterwards the cauſe of 
the king's ruin, and the overthrow of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hierarchy. Notwithſtanding this prohibi- 
tion (fo difficult is it to reſtrain men whoſe minds 
are agitated by fear or hope) great numbers found 
means to elude the vigilance of government, and 
tranſported themſelves to Maſſachuſetts, From 
the ſame motives, the eſtabliſhment of the colony 
of New-Haven was undertaken, and extenſive ſet- 
tlements in New-England formed at this period.* 
From reviewing the above ſettlements, we are 
led to admire the wiſdom of Divine Providence, 
in rendering the bigotry and intolerance of the 
Engliſh nation ſubſervient to the planting of flour. 
iſhing colonies in the new world. By theſe means, 
the regions before inhabited by ſavages, now be- 
came peopled by men of piety and information. 
Hence a ſcene opened unparalleled in the annals 
of hiſtory. No nation ever enjoyed ſo much lib. 
erty and opportunity of forming civil and religious 
® Chalmer, p. 38. 
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eſtabliſhments, as the firſt ſettlers of | New. Eng. 
land. The increaſe of their numbers was rapid 
beyond example. No other inſtance can be pro- 
duced of any other people, who at their firſt ſet- 


tlement, were ſo aſſiduouſly engaged in promoting 
uſeful learning, and in making carly improvements | 


in the arts and ſciences, It is remarkable, that at 
this period, when the emigration from England 
ceaſed, the ſettlements were ſtil] further extended 


by ſimilar means, viz. the bigotry and intolerance: 


of the new ſettlers, This gave riſe to the planta- 
tions of Providence and Rhode-Ifland, an account 
of which will be given in the ſubſequent chapter, 


i 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of the intolerant principles of the M afſachuſetts colo. 
ny. Baniſhment of Mr. Roger Williams, and his 
ſettlement at Providence. Of the Antinomian dif 
ſenſions in Maſſachuſetts, and the ſettlement of 
Rhode-I/land. Of the plantations of Exeter, Hamp- 
ton and Warwick. The inhabitants of Nurra- 
' ganſet-Bay obtain a patent from the crown of 
England, | 


T HE inhabitants of New. England, 
who abandoned their native country, and encoun- 
tered a variety of hardſhips to avoid perſecution, 
ſoon diſcovered a determined reſolution to enforce 
uniformity in religious worſhip, among all who in- 
habited their territories. At the firſt general court 
which was held in Maffachuſetts, 1630, a num- 
ber had been admitted to the privileges of free- 
men who were not in communion with the church- 
es. But as early as the ſecond general court, af- 1631. 
ter the arrival of the governor and company, they 
reſolved, that in future, none ſhould be admitted 
to the freedom 'of the body politic, but ſuch as 
were church members, They ſoon after conclud- 
ed, that none but ſuch ſhould ſhare in the admin- 
iſtration of civil government, or have a voicg in 


any election. A few years after, they ſo far for- 
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got their own ſufferings as to perſecute thoſe who 
refuſed to accede to their religious ſentiments.* 
Ma. Roger Williams, a Puritan clergyman, ar- 
rived this year from England at Salem, where he 
was immediately choſen aſſiſtant to Mr, Shelton, 
The magiſtrates oppoſed his ſettlement, becauſe he 


"refuſed to join with the church at Boſton, unleſs 
they would make a public declaration of · their re- 


pentance for maintaining communion with the 
church of England while in their native country. 
This occaſioned Mr. Williams' removal to Ply- 
mouth, where he was elected aſſiſtant to Mr. 
Smith, in which office he continued between two 
and three years. Upon a diſagreement with ſome 
of the moſt influential characters in this church, 
and an invitation to Salem, he requeſted a diſmiſ- 
ſion, and returned to that town. As Mr. Shel. 
ton, the former clergyman, was now deceaſed, 
he was choſen to ſucceed him. The magiſtrates 


ſtill oppoſed his ſettlement, as they had previouſ. 


ly done. They made great objections to his ſen- 
timents. He was charged by his opponents with 
maintaining, That it is not lawful for a godly 
man to have communion in family prayer, or in 
an oath, with ſuch as they judge unregenerate 
therefore he refuſed the oath of fidelity, and. taught 
others to follow his example; that it is not law- 
ful for an unregenerate man to pray ; that the 
magiſtrate has nothing to do in matters of the firſt" 


table; that there ſhould be a general and unlim- 
| * Hutchinſon, Vol. J. p. 26, 27. 
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ited toleration of all religions, and that to puniſh 163 1. 
2 man for following the dictates of his conſcience 
was perſecution ; that the patent which was grant- 

ed by King Charles was invalid, and an inſtru- 

ment of injuſtice which they ought to renounce, | 
being injurious to the natives; the king of Eng- | 
land having no power to diſpoſe of their lands to | 

his own ſubjeQs.” On account of theſe ſenti- 
ments, and for refuſing to join in communion with | 
the Maſſachuſetts churches, he was, at length, "= 
baniſhed the colony, as a diſturber of the peace of 1636. 
the church and commonwealth.* es 
Wulst Mr. Williams reſided at Wan and 

Salem, he cultivated an acquaintance with the In- 

dians in thoſe towns, and learned their language. 
Previouſly to his leaving the colony, he preſented 

a variety of gifts to Canonicus and Oſamaquin, two 
Narraganſet ſachems, and privately treated with 

them for land, with which they affured him he 
fhould be ſupplied, provided he would ſettle in 
their country. This encouraged him, after his 
baniſhment, to remove with four companions to 
Narraganſet-Bay. He firſt came to Seconk, now 
Rehoboth, and obtained a grant of the land from 
Oſamaquin, the chief ſachem at Mount-Hope. As 

this grant was within the limits of Plymouth pa- 

tent, Mr. Winſlow, the governor, in a friendly 
manner, adviſed him to remove. He then crofſed 
Seconk river, and landed among the Indians, by 


| * Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 37. Neal's Hiftory of NeweEngland, 
Pal. J. i 158, 
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whom he was moſt hoſpitably received. He nam. 
ed the place of his refidence Providence, © in a 
ſenſe of God's merciful providence to him in his 
diſtreſs.” Strongly impreſſed with the importance 
of religious liberty, the grand object, which he 


aſſerts he had in view, was, © to provide a refuge 
for perſons deſtitute for conſcience ſake.””* 


Tuis ſmall company was ſoon augmented by 
parties from Maſſachuſetts. The new emigrants 
greatly ſuffered through fatigue and want, They 


. ſupported their affliction with heroic fortitude, and 


effected a ſettlement, the government of which was 


founded on the broad baſis of univerſal toleration. 


1639. 


Mx. Williams embraced the ſentiments of tha 
Baptiſts a few years after his arrival in Providence, 
and was inſtrumental in forming a church of that 
denomination, which was the firſt Baptiſt church 
in New-England. He ſoon after relinquiſhed 
their opinions, and became a Seeker. But, though 
his ſtrong feelings, and deep reſearches in the 
mazes of ſpeculation, led him to be wavering and 
undecided in his religious ſentiments, yet his con- 
duct exhibited the goodneſs of his heart, and pu- 
rity of his intentions. He exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt that others might enjoy that freedom of 
opinion which he himſelf exerciſed ; and uniform- 
ly condemned every kind and degree of perſecu- 
tion on account of religion.f 


* Williams ſecond deed to then ſettiers, 1661. Plea to the 
Court of Commiſſienert, 1677. 


1 See letter from Roger Williams to Major Maſen, pubhiſbed is 
Collections of the Hiſtorical Society for 1792. 
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& Hs juſtly claims the honor of being the firſt 1636, 
legiſtator in the world, in its latter ages, who ef. 


fectually provided for and eſtabliſhed a free, full 
and abſolute liberty of conſcience.” 

Ma. Williams generouſly made evolve of his 
companions equal proprietors with himſelf, both 
in the lands given by the ſachem, and thoſe he 
purchaſed of him. The next ſeitlers of Provi- 
dence were admitted to be equal ſharers in the 
greater part of his lands for thirty pounds, until 
the whole number of proprictors amounted, at 
length, to an hundred.* 

Taz firſt form of government eſtabliſhed by 


Mr. Williams and the people of Providence aps - 


pears to have been a voluntary agreement, that 
each individual ſhould fubmit to, and be governed 
by, the reſolutions of the whole body. All pub» 
lic matters were tranſaQ-d in their town-meetings, 
and there all private diſputes and controverſies 
were heard, adjudged and finiſhed. 

Mz. Williams lived in Providence almoſt half 
a century, f part of which period he enjoyed the 
authority of chief magiſtrate. He employed him- 
ſelf continually in acts of kindneſs to thoſe who 
had endeavoured to deprive him of the ſacred 
rights of conſcience ; in affording relief to the diſ- 
treſſed, and offering an aſylum to the perſecuted.$ 

Soo after the ſettlement was begun in Provi- 


dence, the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts was 


* Governor Hophins' Gazette, + Ibid.” 
I Roger Williams died 1683, aged 84. 


5 Hutchinſon, Fol. J. p. 38. iy Os 5. ac o. 
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1636. diſturbed by inteſtine diviſions. The male mem- 


1637. 


| pers of the church in Boſton had been accuſtomed 


to convene, in order to repeat and debate on the 
diſcourſes which were delivered on Sundays. Mrs, 
Anne Hutchinſon, a very extraordinary woman, 
eſtabliſhed a ſimilar meeting for her own ſex, found - 
ing her practice on Titus ii. 4. Her cuſtom was to 
repeat paſſages of Mr. Cotton's ſermons, and make 
her remarks and expoſitions. Theſe lectures for 
ſome time were received with general approbation, 
and were attended by a numerous audience. At 
length it appeared, that ſhe diſtinguiſhed the miniſ- 
ters, and members of churches through the coun- 


try, a ſmall part of whom ſhe allowed to be under 


a covenant of grace, and the others under a cove- 
nant of works. The whole colony was ſoon di- 
vided into two parties, differing in ſentiment, and 
ſtill more alienated in affection. They tiled ch 


other Antinomians and Legaliſts. Mrs. Hutchin- 


ſon was charged with maintaining, that © the Ho. 
ly-Ghoſt dwells perſonally in a juſtified perſon ; 
and that ſanctification is not an evidence to belier. 
ers of their juſtification.““ 

Tur Antinomians exerted themſelves to keep 
in office Sir Henry Vane, who adopted their ſen- 
timents, and protected their preachers. On the 
other hand, the oppoſite party uſed every effort to 


diſcontinue him, and ſubſtitute John Winthrop, 


Kiq. Aſter ſome difficulty, they ſucceeded in the 


election of this gentleman. 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. Il. p. 482. Ve. I. p. 62. 


of bleſſedneſs in a better world.” * 
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Tu «diſputes which divided the country were, 1637. 
according to Dr. Mather, about the order of 


things in our union to our Lord Jeſus-Chriſt ; the 
influence of our faith in the application of his 


righteouſneſs ; the uſe of our ſanctification in evi- 


dencing our juſtification ; and the conſideration of 
our Lord Jeſus-Chriſt by men yet under the cove-. 


nant of works; briefly, they were about the points 


whereupon depend the grounds of our aſſuredneſs 


Y 


Tross religious tenets were diſputed with ſo 
much warmth, that it was judged adviſable to call 


a ſynod to give their opinion upon the controvert- 1 


ed points. A council was accordingly called to 
meet at Newtown the zoth of Auguſt. This was 
the firſt ſynod appointed in New-England. Min- 
iſters, delegates, and alſo magiſtrates, under pre- 
tence of keeping the peace, were preſent on this 
occaſion ; ; and as many of the people as choſe were 
permitted to attend the debates. After diſputing 
for three weeks, the ſynod condemned eighty er- 
roneous opinions, ſaid to have been maintained in 
the colony. The reſult was ſigned by all the 
members except Mr. Cotton, who, though he de- 
clined cenſuring the whole, expreſſed his diſap- 
probation of the greater part of theſe opinions. 
Taz general court, at their ſeſſion the ad of 
Ottober, cited the principals of the Antinomian 
party to appear before them. The court was held 
in Newtown, ſince Cambridge, from an appre- 
 ® Mather, B. VII. p. 9 + Hurchinſen, Vol. 1. p. 67. 
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1637. henſion that the Antinomians had a large number 


* 


ot partiſans in Boſton, The Rev. John Wheel 
right, brother to Mrs. Hutchinfon, was firſt con- 
voked before this aſſemblv. He had been a preach- 
er at Braintree, which was then part of Boſton, 
and was a ge tleman of learning, piety and zeal;*-_ 
He had warmly advocated the new doctrines, ati 
in a late diſcourſe ſeverely cenſured the magiſtrates 
and miniſters in the colony. Upon his refuſal ei- 
ther to acknowledge his offence, or to go into vol. 
untary exile, the court ſentenced him to be dis. 


franchiſed, and baniſhed the juriſdiQtion. 


Mas. Hutchinſon was next cited to her trial be- 
fore the court, and a large number of the clergy. 
Her ſentence upon record is as follows: “ Mrs. 
Hutchinſon, the wife of Mr. William Hutchinſon, 
being convented for traducing the clergymen and 
their miniſtry in the country, ſhe declared volun- 
tarily her revelations, and that ſhe ſhould be deliv. 
ered and the court ruined with their poſterity; and 


thereupon was baniſhed, and in the mean time 


was committed to Mr. Joſeph Weld, of Roxbury, 
until the court ſhould diſpoſe of her.“ Having 
rec ived her ſentence from the court, ſhe was 
obliged to undergo a further trial in the church, 
She was firſt admoniſhed, and preſented to the 
church a recantation of the errors with which ſhe 
was charged ; yet at the ſame time profeſſed ſhe 
never maintained any other ſentiments than what 
were there exhibited. Upon this ſhe was excom- 
* Belknap, Vel. J. p. 36. 
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municated as a lyar by the church of Boſton, to 163), 


which ſhe belonged.® 

Mas. Hutchinſon, with a large number of the 
Aminomian party, ſome of whom had been ban- 
iſhed, and others disfranchiſed, removed from the 
jurifaidtion of the Maffachuſetts colony, Mr. 
Roger Williams received and entertained them 
with the moſt friendly attention at Providence. 
His benevotence was ever active, and with the 
aſſiſtance of Sir Henry Vane, he procured for 
them Aquednock, now Rhode- Iſland, of the In- 


dian ſachems. On the 24th of March they fign- 16 Woe 


ed a deed, conveying this iſland to the Engliſh, 
Though Mr. Williams, and a number of his 
friends, with the permiſſion of the Narraganſet ſa- 
chems, had been ſettled at Providence almoſt two 
years, the firſt deed of the place, now extant, is 
dated the ſame day with that of Rhode-Iſland. 
Taz exiles from Maſſachuſetts found a com- 
fortable aſylum in that country, and ſoon effected 
a ſettlement. They formed themſelves into a body 
politic, and entered into a voluntary aſſociation 
for government. 
Mx. William Coddington was choſen to be 
their judge and chief magiſtrate. This gentleman 
was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters among 
the exiles. He came over to America in 1630, 
ſettled at Boſton, and was one of the principal 
merchants in that town. After his removal to 


* Hutchin/on, Vol 1 p. 70. See Mrs. Hutchinjon's trial in 
Append'x to Uutchinlors Her; 
7 Records in the Secretary's office in Providence, 
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1638. Rhode. Iland, he embraced the ſentiments of the 
fpriends. He appears to have been a warm e 


cate fox liberty of conſcience. 

Mx, John Clark was another leading 8 
among the ſettlers of Rhode-Ifland. In order to 
enjoy peace and liberty of conſcience, he volunta- 7 
rily abandoned the colony of Maſſachuſetts. He 4 
was choſen agent for the newly eſtabliſhed planta- 
tion, and, after the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
was inſtrumental in procuring a charter. 

Taz ſettlement of this ifland was commenced 
on the north-eaſterly ſide, oppoſite to Mount. 
Hope, and was named Portſmouth, from the nar - 


row entrance of the harbor. The ſame year con- 


ſiderable numbers arrived from Maſſachuſetts. At 


the opening of the next year they moved towards 


the ſouth-weſtern part of the iſland. There they 
began a ſettlement, and, having found another 
fine harbor, they named the place Newport. The 
fertility of its lands, its beautiful ſituation, the 
convenience of its harbor, and the affluent cir- 


cumſtances of its firſt inhabitants, conſpired to 


render it more pleaſant than the other ſettlement. 
It became in a few years the metropolis of the col · 
ony. Mr. John Clark, and ſome others, in 1644, 
formed a church in this town, on the principles of 
the Baptiſts. 

Tae government eſtabliſhed in Rhode Iſland was 
faid to be ſimilar to that of Providence. For, 


though the people choſe one chief magiſtrate, or 


* See C oddington's Leiter to the Governor of New. England. 
written in 1674, in Befſee's Sufferings of the Quakers, 
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governor, and four aſſiſtants, yet theſe appear, 1639. 
like the deputies in Providence, to have been veſt 
ed only with ſome of the executive powers. The 
chief of the legiſlative, executive and judiciary 
powers were exerciſed by the 1 of the people 
in their town - meetings.“ 
Fou years after Maſſachuſetts ſettled Provi- 1640. 
| d the inhabitants of that colony began a plan 
tation at Patuxet, a place adjoining, and compes- 
hended within their grant. | 

Tun ſettlements of Providence and Rhode-Ifl 
and at different periods received large acceflions 
from the denominations of Baptiſts and Friends; 
who were perſecuted in the other colonies. ; 

Tux ſettlers of this country emigrated from 
England with the ſame views as the other Puritans, 
and they left Maſſachuſetts to purſue the objects 
of their removal to America. 

DR. Belknap obſerves, that © the diſtinguiſhing 
trait in this colony is, that it was ſettled on a plan 
of entire religious liberty; men of every denomin- 
ation being equally protected and countenanced, 
and enjoying the honors and 2 of govern- 
ment. 

Tux intolerance of Maſſachuſetts, which gave 1638. 
riſe to the ſettlement of Rhode-Ifland and Provi- We 
dence Plantations, proved the occaſion of enlarg- 
ing New-Hampſhire. The Rev. John Wheelright, 
after his baniſhment, ſought an aſylum in that col- 


ony. He had previouſly purchaſed lands of the 
* Hophini Gazette, + Callender, 5. 90. 4 Belknap, Vol. 1. p. 89. 
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1638. Indians at Squamſcot falls; and with a number of 
ev his adherents he now began a plantation, which, 


according to the agreement made with Maſon's 
agents, was called Exeter. Having obtained 3 
diſmiſſion from the church in Boſton, they forms 
ed themſelves into a church, and judging them» 
ſelves without the juriſdiction of Maffachuſetts, 
they aſſociated under a ſeparate government, and 
choſe rulers and aſſiſtants, who were ſworn to the 
due diſcharge of their office, and whom the peo- 
ple were ſworn to obey. 

ABouT the ſame time a number of perſons, 
chiefly from Norfolk, in England, made a ſettle. 
ment in a place which they called Hampton. 
They began by laying out a townſhip in one hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven ſhares; and, having formed 
a church, choſe one Stephen Bachelor for their 
miniſter, with whom Stephen Dalton was ſoon 
after aſſociated. The number of the firſt inhabit- 
ants was fifty-ſix.* 

RELIoious tenets ſimilar to thoſe which confel 
diſſenſions in Maſſachuſetts, were, in nearly the 
fame period, taught in Plymouth by one Samuel 
Gorton, who arrived in Boſton in 1636, and from 
thence removed to Plymouth, where he treated 
their paſtor, Mr. Smith, in ſuch a manner that 
the authority required him to give bonds for his 
good behavior. This occaſioned his departure to 
Rhode-Ifland ; where his diſreſpectful behavior to 
. the court involved him in recent difficulties, From 
® Belknap, Vol. J. p. 37, 39. | 


Rhode-Iſland he removed to Providence; 3 and I 164 1. 
was received by Roger Williams, with that human 


ity, which diſtinguiſhed his character. Gorton, 
and a number of his friends, then ſettled at Pa- 
tuxet, which excited great uneaſineſs in ſome of 
the inhabitants, who complained to the govern- 
ment of Maſſachuſetts of his conduct, and folicited 
the protection of that colony. Upon this, he 
and his aſſociates were cited to appear at the court 
in Boſton. They refuſed to obey ; and alledged 
that they were out of the juriſdiction, both of 
Plymouth and Maſſachuſetts. The next ſtep tak- 
en by Gorton, and his friends, was the purchaſ- 
ing of Miantinomo, a Narraganſet ſachem, a tra& 


of land called Shawomet, and removing to that 1642. 
place. This land was claimed by the government 


of Plymouth. Two of the Narraganſet ſachems, 


who dwelt there, and at Patuxet, came to Boſton 


to complain of Gorton for infringing on their pro- 
perty ; and ſubmitted themſelves, and their coun- 
try, to the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts. This 


cauſed him to be again cited to court; and, upon 


his peremptory refuſal to obey the ſummons, he, 
and a number of his adherents, were apprehended, 


conveyed to Boſton, and impriſoned. They were 1643. 


charged with being virulent enemies to religion 
and civil government. The writings of Gorton 
and his party were produced as evidences againſt 
them.* cs 
 * Hutchinſon, Vol. I. 4 118, 119, 120, 121. 
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1643. GorToN was ordered to be confined to hard 
SV labor at Charleſtown ; and to wear ſuch bolts and 
irons as might prevent his eſcape. If he broke 

his confinement, or endeavoured to make proſe- 

lytes to his religious ſentiments ; if he ſhould re- 
proach the churches, or civil government in the 
colonies, after conviction thereof, upon trial by 

jury, it was ordained, that he ſhould ſuffer death. 
Tun aſſociates of Gorton were confined in dif- 

ferent towns, upon ſimilar conditions. | 

A MESSAGE was ſent to Miantinomo, the Nar- 
raganſet ſachem, of whom Gorton and. his party 
had purchaſed Shawomet, to repajr to Boſton. 
He obeyed, but the court refuſed to admit the. 

Juſtice of his claim to the Indian country.“ 

1644, AFTER a ſevere confinement during the winter, 
SV Gorton and his friends were baniſhed from the ju. 
riſdiction of Maſſachuſetts, and from the lands 
they had purchaſed of the Indian ſachem. Gor- 
ton's next reſource was to repair to England, and, 
having obtained an order from the Britiſh govern- 

ment that he ſhould be ſuffered to poſſeſs the lands 
he had purchaſed in Narraganſet-Bay, returned 
and there effected a ſettlement. The chief town 

was named Warwick, in honor of his patron. the 
| Earl of Warwick. f | 
1643. Tux inhabitants of Narraganſet-Bay being deſ- 
titute of a patent or any legal authority, Mr. 


Williams went to England as their agent, and, 


© nn Vol. I. p. 122. + bid, Vel. I. p. 23. Cal. 
lender, p. 43, 44 0 | 
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by the aſſiſtance of Sir Henry Vane, jun. obtain- 1643. 
ed of the Earl of Warwick (then governor and 
admiral of all the plantations) and his council, a 

free and abſolute charter of civil incorporation of 
Providence Plantations, in Narraganſet-Bay.” 

They were empowered to form their own govern- 
ment, and enact laws agreeable to the laws and 
ſtatutes of England. 

* Hazard's Hiſtorical Calluctions, Vol. J. p. 540. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of the war with the Pequod Indians. Cambridge col. 
lege founded. Of the union of Neo- Hampſhire 
with Maſſachuſetts. The Province of Maine ſubmits 

10 NI afſachuſetts* Juri iſcliction. Settlement of Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. The confederation of four of the 
New-England colonies. The civil war in Eng- 
land puts a feop for the preſent to the further in- 

creaſe of the plantations. Noble 4 of Govern: 
or Winthrop. 


\ Y HEN our anceſtors had, with 


unconquered perſeverance, ſurmounted the obſta- 
cles to their firſt ſettlement, they had ſtill an ardu- 


ous taſk to ſecure themſelves from the malevolence 
and jealouſy of the natives, They had taken eve» 
ry precaution to avoid a war ; and the interpoſi- 
tion of Divine Providence was viſible in reſtrain- 
ing the ſavages from deſtroying their infant ſcttle- 
ang r K 

Ix the ſpring of 1630, a great conſpiracy was 
entered into by the Indians from the Narraganſets 
to the eaſtward, ro extirpate the Engliſh, The 
colony of Plymouth was the principal object of 
this conſpiracy. They well knew that if they 
could effect the deſtruction of Plymouth, the i in- 
fant ſettlement at Maſſachuſetts would fall an eaſy 
ſacrifice, They laid their plan with much art, 
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Under color of having ſome. diverſion at Plymouth, 
they intended to fall upon the inhabitants, and 
thus to effect their deſign. But their plot was ait 
cloſed to the people of Charleſtown by John Saga - 
more, an Indian, who had always been a great 
friend to the Engliſh. The preparations made to 
prevent any ſuch fatal ſurprize in future, and the 
firing of the great guns, ſo terrified the Indians 
that they diſperſed, relinquiſhed their deſign, and 
declared themſelves the friends of the Engliſh.* 
Ar length, when the colonies had ene 16 037: 
ſome degree of ſtrength, they were involved in *'Y 
a war with the Pequods, a powerful Indian tribe, 
| who inhabited the ſouth-eaſt part of Conneclicut, 
and were governed by Saſſacus, a prince of an 
haughty, independent ſpirit. They had the ſaga- 
city to ſee their own deſtruction in the progreſs of 
the Engliſh. Both the Engliſh and Indians court- 
ed the friendſhip of the Narraganſets with the 
greateſt aſſiduity. The Pequods urged them to 
forget their former animoſity ; and repreſented 
that one magnanimous effort would, with facility, 
and without danger, oblige the ſtrangers to aban- 
don the lands, which they had ſeized with ſuch 
avidity. They expreſſed their apprehenſions, that 
without their friendly aſſiſtance both tribes would 
pe deſtroyed. Theſe cogent reaſons had ſuch an 
effect on the Narraganſet Indians, that they began 
to waver. But as they had recently been engaged 
in war with the Pequods, the love of revenge, ſo 
? Morje, Vol. L. p. 322, 


1637. congenial to the ſavage mind, overpowered all 
> intereſted motives, and induced them to join the 
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Engliſh.* 

AcTvuaTED by the moſt inveterate hatred to 
the coloniſts, the Pequods ſurprized and killed ſev- 
eral of the ſettlers on Connecticut river. Alarm- 


ed at theſe hoſtile proceedings, the colonies of 


Maſſachufetts, Plymouth and Connecticut united 


their forces, in order to carry the war into their 


country, and attempt the entire deſtruction of the 


whole tribe. Troops were accordingly raiſed in 


all the colonies, but thoſe of Connecticut, on ac- 
count of their vicinity to the enemy, were firſt in 
motion. Captain Maſon, with ninety Engliſhmen 
and ſeventy Indians from Connecticut river, pro- 
ceeded by water to the Narraganſet country, where 
he was joined by two hundred of that tribe. Dur- 


ing the ſummer of this year the war was conduct- 


ed with great energy. The Pequods were en- 
trenched in two ſtrong forts, one of which was 
ſituated on the banks of the river Myſtic. The 
ocher, eight miles further, was the head quarters 
of Saffacus, their ſachem. It was determined firſt 
to aſſault Myſtic fort. One of the Pequods, who 
reſided with the Narraganſets, conducted the ar. 
my in their march to the deſtruction of his coun. 
trymen. The attack commenced on the morning 
of the 22d of May. The Indians after a midnight 


revel were buried in a deep fleep. The barking 


of a dog diſcovered the approach of their ene. - 


* Hubbard's Narrative of the Indiay Wars, p. 21. Chalmer, 
P. 290. Trumouith, Vol, I. p. 65, 
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mies. The battle was warm and bloody; and 1637. 
though the Pequods defended themſelves with the 
ſpirit of a people contending for their country and 
exiſtence, yet the Engliſh gained a complete vic- 
tory. The fort was taken; about ſeventy wig- 
wams were burnt, and five or ſix hundred Indians 
periſhed. Of all who belonged to the fort, ſeven 
only eſcaped, and ſeven were made priſoners.* _ 
SAS8ACUS and his warriors at Pequod were fil - 
led with conſternation at the news of this defeat. 
They demoliſhed their principal fort, burnt their 
wigwams, and fled with precipitation to the welt- 
ward. Captain Stoughton, from Maſſachuſetts, 
arrived at Saybrook the latter part of June. He 
with his forces jeined Captain Maſon, and ſur- 
rounded a large body of Indians in a ſwamp near 
Fairfield. A fachem, with a company of two 
hundred old men, women and children, came vol- 
untarily and ſurrendered to the Engliſh, Terms 
of peace were offered to the reſt. The Pequod 
warriors rejected them with diſdain, and, upon 
the renewal of hoſtilities, fought with obſtinate 
bravery. They were, however, overpowered by 
the Engliſh, Part eſcaped by the darkneſs of the 
night ; the reſt were killed or taken captive. Saf- 
ſacus fled to the Mohawks, by whom he was 
murdered. Many of the Indian captives were ſent 
to Bermudas, and fold as flaves. About ſeven 
hundred of the Pequods were deſtroyed. This 
ſucceſsful expedition terrified the remaining In- 


= 1 Pal. I. p. 58. 60, 76, 77, 78. Trumbull, 
Val. I. p. 78. 
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1637. dians to ſuch a degree, as reſtrained them = 
* open hoſtilities nearly forty years.? 
Tux Pequod war was the moſt formidable at- 
tempt ever made by the Indians to extirpate the 
Engliſh, conſidering the infant ſtate of the colo- 
nies. On this occaſion Mr. Roger Williams did 
New. England eſſential ſervice. By his great ap- 
plication he made himſelf maſter of the Indian lan- 
guage ; and his exertions prevented the Narragan- 
ſet ſachems from joining the Pequods. 
1638. Trovcn ſurrounded with dangets, and embar: 
SY raſſed with a variety of difficulties, yet our anceſ- 
tors paid great attention to the intereſts .of learn- 
ing. They were,” ſays an eminent author, 
convinced by their knowledge of human nature, 
derived from hiſtory and their own experience, 
that nothing could preſerve their poſterity from 
the encroachments of ryranny but knowledge dif- 
fuſed generally through the whole body of the peo - 
ple. Their civil and religious principles, there- 
fore, conſpired to prompt them to uſe every mea- 
fure, and take every precaution in their power to 
propagate and perpetuate knowledge. They made 
an early proviſion by law, that every town confiſt- 
ing of ſo many families, ſhould be always fur- 
niſhed with a grammar ſchool. They made it a 
crime for ſuch a town to be deſtitute of a gram- 
mar ſchoolmaſter for a few months, and ſubje&- 
ed it to a heavy penalty. 7 


* Hubbard, p. 41. + Hopkins Gazette. 


aq Adams on the Feudal and Canon Law, Boflon Gazette, 
1705. 
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I the year 1636, the general court of Maſſa- 
chuſetts contemplated a public ſchool at Newtown ; 
and appropriated four hundred pounds for that ob- 
jet. But Mr. John Harvard, miniſter of Charleſ. 
town, dying two years after, increaſed this ſum by 
the addition of a great part of his eſtate, valued at 
ſeven or eight hundred pounds. Thus endowed, 
this ſchool was exalted to a college. Like thoſe 
of Europe it took the name of its founder ; and 
Newtown was changed to Cambridge, in campli- 
ment to the college, and in memory of the place 
where many of our fathers received their educa- 
tion. f 

ArrEx the college was erefted, a foundation 1639. 
was laid for a public library; the firſt furniture of 
which was the works of Dr. William Ames, the 
famous profeſſor of divinity at Franequar, whoſe 
widow and children, after the Doctor's death, 
tranſported themſelves and their effects to New- 
England. Several Engliſh gentlemen made valua- 
ble preſents, both of books and mathematical in- 
ſtruments, to this new univerſity. Before the 
cloſe of the century, the number of books it con- 
tained amounted to between three and four thou- 
ſand volumes.f 

Tris year the general court ined the in- 1640. 
come of Charleſtown ferry as a perpetual revenue 
to the college; and the ſame year the Rev. Hen- 


ry Dunſter was appointed preſident, there having 
AG ogy Letters to a Student in the CITI , 


I Neal, Vel. J. p. 202. ** 
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been before that time only a 7 or profeſ. 


for, and an aſſiſtant. 


ABouT two years after, the firſt claſs finiſhed 
their literary courſe, and the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred on them. The general 
court paſſed an act conſtituting a board of over- 
ſeers, © for the well ordering and managing of the 
faid college, conſiſting of the governor and depu- 
ty-governor for the time being, and all the magiſ- 
trates of the juriſdiction, together with the teach- 
ing elders of Cambridge, Watertown, Charleſ- 
town, Boſton, Roxbury, and Dorcheſter, and 
the preſident of the college for the time being.” 

In 1650, the college received its firſt charter 
from the court, appointing a corporation conſiſt. 
ing of ſeven perſons, viz. a preſident, five fellows 
and a treaſurer, to have perpetual ſucceſſion by 
election to their offices. Their ſtyle is, * The Pre- 
ſident and Fellows of Harvard College.” To this 
body were committed all the affairs of the col- 
lege, and they have the care of all donations and 
bequeſts to the inſtitution. After this charter was 


granted, the board of overſeers continued a diſ- 


tinct branch of the government; and theſe two 
bodies form the legiſlature of the college.“ 

Ix the mean time the colony of Maſſachuſetts 
was increaſing; and a number of new townſhips 
were formed. In 1637, Dedham was incorporat- 
ed into a townſhip, and in 1638 a church was 


there gathered. In 1650, Medfield was made a 
* Morje, Jol. J. p. 416. 


F 


townſhip.* The other colonies were alſo increaſ- 
ing in riches and population. | 


In 1644, South-Hampton, on Long-Ifland, was, 
by the advice' of the commiſſioners, taken under 
the juriſdiction of Connecticut. This town was 
ſettled in 1640. The inhabitants of Lynn, in Maſ- 
fachuſetts, became ſo much ſtraitened at home, that, 
about the year 1639, they contracted with the 
agent of Lord Sterling, for a tra& of land on 
the weſt ſide of Long-Ifland. They alſo made a 
treaty with the Indians, and commenced a ſettle- 
ment; but the Dutch gave them ſo much trou- 
ble, that they were obliged to deſert it and re- 
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move further eaſtward. They collected nearly an 


kundred families, and effected a permanent ſettle- 
ment at South-Hampton. By the advice of the 
general court of Maffachuſetts, they entered into a 
combination among themſelves to maintain civil 
government. A number of them regularly form- 
ed themſelves into a church ſtate, before they re- 
moved to the iſland, and called Mr. Abraham 
Pierſon to be their paſtor. f 

Four diſtin governments (including one at 
Kittery, on the north ſide of the river) were form- 
ed on the ſeveral branches of Piſcataqua. Theſe 
being only voluntary afſociations, and liable to be 
broken, or ſubdivided, of the firſt popular dif. 


content, there could be no ſafety i in their continu- 


1640. 


ance. The moſt conſiderate amongſt them ad- 


viſed to apply to Maſſachuſetts, and ſolicit their 
* Dexter's Century Sermon, 1783, + Trumbull, Val. I. p. 149. 
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protection. The ſubſequent year the ſettlements 
voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves to the juriſdiction 
of that government, upon condition that they 


© might enjoy all the privileges with the inhabitants 


of Maſſachuſetts, and have a court of juſtice erect- 
ed amongſt them, An union having been formed 


between the ſettlements on the Piſcataqua, and the 


1641. 


colony of Maſſachuſetts, their hiſtory, for the ſuc 
ceeding forty years, is in a great meaſure blended.* 
AT this period, Sir Ferdinando Gorges incor, 
porated the plantation of Gorgiana into a city, 
to be governed by a mayer and eight aldermen; 
his couſin, Thomas Gorges, was appointed mayor 

of the city, but had no ſucceſſor in the office. 
Tas civil diſſenſions in England, with the ſub- 
ſequent events, obliged Sir Ferdinando Gorges ta 
relinquiſh the idea of obtaining à general govern. 
ment oyer the colonies. He had ever been a firm 
royaliſt, and engaged perſonally iu the ſervice of 
the crown, till his own rum was involved in that 
of the royal cauſe which he eſpouſed. From the 
commencement of the civil wars, Gorges negle&- 
ed the concerns of his plantation. The towns in 
the Province of Maine fell into a ſtate of confu- 
ſion. Moſt of the commiſſioners, who had been 
appointed to goyern the province, deſerted it ; 
and the remaining inhabitants were, in 1649, 
obliged to combine for their own ſecurity. The 
Maſſachuſetts embraced this opportunity to encour- 
age the diſpoſition which prevailed in many of ths 
* Beianap, Vol. 1. p. 54. Sullivan, p, 238, 
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inhabitants, to ſubmit to their juriſdiction. As a 1641, 
powerful motive to induce them to take this ſtep, , 


they granted them greater privileges, than their 


own coloniſts enjoyed, admitting them to be free- 


men upon taking the oath of allegianee only, and 
not requiring them to be of the communion of 
any church. After this province had ſubmitted to 
Maſſachuſetts, in 16 5a, it was made a county by 
the name of Yorkſhire, and the towns ſent repre- 
ſentatives to the general court at Boſton, Though 


the majority were perſuaded to conſent, yet great 


oppoſition was made by ſome principal perſons, 
who ſeverely reproached Maſſachuſetts for the 
meaſures they had taken to reduce the province, 
The people, however, in general, were content- 
ed, and experienced the benefit of the regulation.* 


So great was the diligence and induſtry of the 1642, 
New-England ſettlers, that they had already ſet- "Y 


tled fifty towns and villages, erected between 
thirty and forty churches, and a larger number of 


parſonage houſes. They had built a caſtle, forts, 
priſons, &c. and had founded a college, all at 


their own expence, They had furniſhed them. 
ſelves with comfortable dwelling-houſes, had laid 
out gardens, orchards, corn-fields, paſtures and 
meadows, and lived under the regular adminil- 


tration of their o] government and laws. 


Tux population of the country increaſed with 


| ſuch rapidity, that it was time to take poſſeſſion of 


the iſlands upon the coaſt. Mr. Mayhew having 
Bellay: Amgrican Biography, p. 390. Gorden, Vol. J. p. 40. 
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obtained a grant of Martha's Vineyard, Nantucket 


and Elizabeth's Iſſes, ſ-ttled his ſon in the former 


1643. 
advantages of an union, at a very early period. 


of theſe iſlands, with a ſmall number of planters.* 
Tux New-England colonies were ſenſible of the 


The commiſfioners from Maffachuſetts, Plymouth, 


Connecticut and New-Haven, held both tated 


and occaſional meetings, and kept regular journals 
of their proceedings, which have acquired the 
name of the records of the United Colonies of 
New-England.- Rhode-Ifland was deſirous of join- 
ing in the confederacy, but Maſſachuſetts, for par- 
ticular reaſons, refuſed to admit their commif. 


 foners.f 


1644. 


Tu civil wars, which raged in England at 
this period, retarded for a time the further in- 
creale of the colonies. Thongh the ſettlers of 
New-England were on the parliament ſide, cheir | 
fituation precluded them from taking an active 
part. As diſtant ſpectators, they beheld their na- 


| tive country involved in the horrors of civil war, 


1645. 


while they enjoyed the bleſſings of peace and 
plenty in their American aſylum.t 

Tus affairs of New-England were at this peri- 
od in fo flouriſhing a ſituation, that the people 
were intoxicated with proſperity, and the liberty 
they enjoyed threatened their ruin. The inhabit- 
ants of Hingham, in Suffolk county, having brok- 
en the peace, Mr. Winthrop, the depuity-gvernar 


of Maſſachuſetts, committed the rioters to priſon 


* Neal, Vol I p. 218, 219. + Hazard's Hit. Colle&ions. 
+ Neal, Ft. J. p. 238. 
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for refuſing to give bond to appear at the quarter 1645. 
ſeſſions, and to anſwer for words ſpoken in defam- * 


ation of the general court of Maſſachuſetts. This 
produced a petition from the inhabitants of the 


town, ſigned by ſeven of them, of whom fix, be- 


ing cited to the court, appealed to the Engliſh par- 
liament, and offered bail for ſtanding to its award. 
The members of the general court were ſenſible 
that this was a dangerous precedent, and fined and 
impriſoned the petitioners, whoſe chief complaints 


were leveled againſt the deputy-governor Win- 
throp. The general court, however, with a true 
republican ſpirit, commanded Winthrop to deſcend 


from his dignity on the bench, to clear his con- 
duct at the bar. He complied, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech, which the authors of the Univer- 
ſal Hiſtory obſerve, © is equal to any thing of an- 
tiquity, whether we conſider it as coming from a 
philoſopher or a magiſtrate.” 

&© GENTLEMEN, 

I III. not look back to the paſt proceedings 
of this court, nor to the perſons therein concern- 
ed; I am ſatisfied that I was publicly accuſed, and 
that I am now publicly acquitted ; but give me 
leave to ſay ſomething on the occaſion, that may 
rectify the opinion of the people, from whom theſe 
diſtempers of the ſtate have ariſen. The queſtions, 
that have troubled the country of late have been 
about the authority of the magiſtrate, and the lib- 
erty of the people. Magiſtracy is certainly an ap- 
pointment of God, and I entreat you to conſider 
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1645. that you chuſe your rulers from among yourſelves, 
ud that we take an oath to govern you according 


to God's laws and the laws of our country, to the 
beſt of our {kill 3 if we commit errors, not willing- 
ly, but for want of ability, you ought to bear with 
us. Nor would I have you miſtake your own lib- 
erty. There is a liberty in doing what we liſt, 
without regard to law or juſtice ; this liberty is in- 


deed inconſiſtent with authority; but civil, moral, 


federal liberty conſiſts in every one's enjoying his 
property, and having the benefit of the laws of his 
country ; this is what you ought to contend for 
with the hazard of your lives ; but this is very con- 
ſiſtent with a due ſubjeQtion to the civil magiſ- 
trate, and paying him that reſpect which his cha- 
racter requires.“ 

Tus noble ſpeech was of equal benefit to the 
reputation of Mr. Winthrop, and the peace of the 
colony. It ſettled him firmly in the eſteem and 
the affections of the people, and the general court. 
A ſeverer ſine was added to the puniſhment of the 
offenders; and, by his well timed condeſcenſion, 
the governor became more powerful than ever. 
New- England was at this period in a ſtate of per- 
fect tranquility, which was improved for the conver- 
ſion of the Indians, an account of which will be 


given in the ſubſequent chapter. 


* Modern Univerſal Hiftory, Vel. XIX. p. 292, 293. Ma: 
ther, Book II. p. 12, 13. 
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—_— Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, Now: ee _ 


mung e code 4 
erb bs in 5073 16 $3 dine eine 1 
"HEN the rigen ä 1 
ers firſt ſettled in New- England, Tenn natives were 


a wild aud favage peöple. Their mental powers 
were wholly uncultivated; their paſſiohs' ſtrong, 


2 


impetuous and ungoverned; and they were im- 


merſed in the thickeſt t gloom of i gnotance a and fu- 
perſtition. ith 81 e n 122 a. hoilgas * 

Turin bs ideas were e 4 
and confuſed. They admitted, however, the ex- 
iſtence of one Supreme Being, -whom they denom - 
inated the Great Spirit, the Great Man above, and 
appeared to have ſome general, but very obſeure 
ideas of his government, ptovidence, univerſal 
power and dominion. 

us immortality of the ſoul was univerſally be- 
!!cved among the 1 tribes. Hence it was 
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their general cuſtom to bury with the dead their 
bows, arrows, ſpears, and ſome veniſon, which 
they ſuppoſed yould be beneficial to * in a a fu- 


: * 


ture ſtate.“ 
NN believed in a number of ſabordinate"dels 
Their prieſts'begatt and dictated their reli- 
dard worſhip, and the people joined alternately. in 
2 laborious exerciſe, till they were extremely fa- 
tigued, and the prieſts exhauſted even to fintiag.f 
They had neither temples; altars, nor any fixed 
ſeafons for devotional exerciſes. Ar A 
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ujy engaged in endeavquring their cohRerſion to 
Chriſtianity. This was one of the obligations of 
their patent, and one of the profelled deſigns of 
their ſettlement. Among thole, 1 erted them- 
ſelves with the greateſt energy in this work, the 
Rev, John. Eliot, of Roxbury, claims a diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank 3, and he was fliled, the Warn, of the 
American Indians. „ [947397081 ; brig + eite 
In; order to profecute.. this 3 4 
he applied bimſelf with perſevering diligence to 
ſtudying the Indian language, and became ſo com- 
plete a maſter of it, as to publiſh an Indian gram- 
mar. Thus prepared, he began, on the agth of 
October, to o inſtruct che natives in the Chriſtian 
religion, at Nonantum, which, at preſent, is in- 
cluded. in the town of Newton. His reception 


* Williams Hiftory of Vermont, * } 7 
er William? Key to the Language of the Tadian ans of New: 
Engl See — t rnd Hiſterical Society 
or 1 794. 


* 


The Indians welcomed hit arrival, heard him wit 


quently preached. to the different tribes, and, in 
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among them encouraged. him to hope for ſucceſs. 1646; 


attention, and aſked a variety of queſtions reſpect- 


Acruarzn by a diſintereſted concern for the 
ſalvation of the natives, Mr. Eliot continued inde - 
fatigably to labor for their converſion- He: fre- 


order to facilitate his deſign, endeavoured to civil · 
iae their: manners, and teach them à more regu· 
lar method of living. He procured the eſtabliſn- 
ment of ſchools to inſtru them in reading and 
writing, and ſupplied them with ſuitable ſchool 
books, which he tranſlated into their language.“ 
In, his miniſterial capacity he travelled through 
all parts of Plymouth and Maſſachuſetts, as far. as 
Cape-Cod, In theſe fatiguing excurſions his liſe was 
in continual danger, from the inveterate enmity of 
the, Indian princes and prieſts, wha were bent up- 
on his deſtruction, and would certainly have ſub- a 
jeQed him to the moſt tormenting death, if they 
— been awed by the power and ſtrength. of 
the Engliſh colonies. . However, he received innu- 
merable inſults and affronts from the Indian ſa- 
chems and prieſts, who had n to retard 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity. wn: wi 
NoTwITHSTANDING . various Ys 
the Chriſtian religion ſpread both in Maſſachuſetts 
and Plymouth. The new converts were diſtin- 
rates by the name of the praying Indians Atter 
* n Book 11], p. 196. | 
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1646. they renounced paganiſm, they abandoned their 

garage way of living, and imitated — and 

manners of their civilized neighbors.“? N 

1649. Ix order to encourage rr er 

the Indians, the parliament of England dhis year 

paſſed an act, incorporating a number of perſons, 

pagating the Goſpel in New-England. The affairs 

of this ſociety were conducted by a preſident, a 

treaſurer, and fourteen aſſiſtants. By authority of 

this act of Parliament, a collection was made in 

all the pariſhes in England, which produced ſuch 

a ſum of money, as enabled the ſociety to pur- 

chaſe an eſtate in land of between ſive and ſix 

hundred pounds a year. Their firſt preſident was 

Judge Steels, _ * wee 1 7 _—_ N ; 
hurſt. 

Uro the reſtoration of King Charles II. 49 
ſolicited and obtained a new charter; which or- 
dained, © that there be forever hereafter, with- 
in the kingdom of England, a ſociety or company 
for propagating the goſpel in New-England, and 
the parts adjacent in America.“ The members 
of this ſociety were not to exceed forty-five, They 
were made a body corporate, and empowered to 
appoint commiſſioners reſiding in New-England 
to tranſact affairs relating to the benevolent de- 
ſign of converting the natives. The new charter 


ſubſtituted a governor for a prefident, and the 


® Mather, p. 197. Cer Gorkins' Hiftorical Collection. p. 170. 
+ See this charter in the appendix to Birche's Life of Boyle, 7. 
319. 335 · 
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Honorable Robert Boyle was | eee n 


oſſi ag.. R * 6 be . k — 7 


I 1650, che corporation were at the e 
of erecting another building near the former col · 
tion. But though a few of them were there edu- 
eated, yet it was found ———ů et 
the Indian youth to a love of literature. 

Tuis year a number of Mr. Eliot's 68 
united and built a ton, which they called Natick.— 
Having formed à ſettlement, they eſtabliſned a 
Civil government upon the ſcripture. plan. The 
character of catechumens, during which time Mr. 
Eliot, and ſome other divines, were indefatigable 
in inſtructing them in the principles of Chriſtian- 
ity. At length, upon their repeated deſires, aſter 
a ſtrict examination, they were formed into a re- 
gular church. Mr. Eliot was held in the higheſt 
yeneration by the new convert; they loved him 
with ardent affection, exerted themſelves to ſerve 
hjm, and conſulted him as an oracle in all difficult 
caſes. 

Ma. Eliot labored with andreas 
tranſlate the Bible into the Indian language. In 
the year 1664, he accompliſhed this arduous work, - 
which does immortal honor to his memory? 

_ WansT Mr. Eliot was employed in converting. 1646. 


the Indians within the Maſſachuſetts juriſdiction, 
* Neal, Fol. I. p. 280, 
+ Mather, p. 196 See Letters from My. Eliot to Mr. 250 

dee Collections of the Hiftorical Society for 1794. 
2 + Gookin? Hiſtorical Coliation, 
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1646. Mr. Leverieh was promoting the fame benevolent 
deſign in Plymouth, and Mr. Mayhew in Marc 
this Vineyard, Nantucket and Elizabetbrs Illes. 

The firſt convert to Chriſtianity in Martha's Vine- 
yard was one Hisceomes, à man of about thir- 
ty years of aye. His religion expoſed him to 
the contempt of his countrymen, till, in the year 
1645, 2 general ſickneſs prevailed in the iſland, 
from which Hiaccomes and his family were ex- 
empted; This event induced the Indians to en- 
tertain a favorable opinion of the Chriſtian relig- 
jon. A number of them deſired to receive in- 
ſtructions from Hiaccomes. Some time after, the 
ſachem Tent for Mr. Mayhew, and | requeſted 
him, in his own and in his people's names, to 
teach them the principles of © Chriſtianity, in the 


Indian language. Mr. Mayhew readily complied, 
and his labors were crowned with great ſucceſs. 


He informs us, that numbers of Indian families 
reſorted to him, defiring that they and their 
houfes might ſerve the Lord; that eight prieſts 
and two hundred and eighty adult 3 . em- 
braced the Chriſtian faith.“ “ 

Ma. Mayhew's method of inſtructing the na- 
tives was ſimilar to Mr. Eliot's. He catechiſed 
their children, prayed, preached and ſung pſalms 
in their public meetings, and then anſwered their 
queſtions. He purſued his defign with unwearied 
application for ten or fourteen years; till at length 
intending a ſhort voyage to England, he failed in 

Male Letter to the Corporation, 1651, þ. 31. 
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Shs — — aud paſlengers were boch loſt. 

Mayhew was: exceedingly 
— — go 5 40 
Ma. beu's fac ciiig- Trin: tht 
aſſiſt eh no clergyman, 
= ed his ſon in the exceution of his miſſion. By 
bans was euros. — v a a govern 
among, the new. converts. 


mean 
| nobles, ſubmitted, to the 1650. 
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numbers. In the year 1685, the praying Indians 
in that plantation amounted to fourteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, beſides children under twelve 
yeats of age, who were ſuppoſed to have been 
more than three times the number“ 
Mx. Eliot, in a letter to the Hon. Mr. Boyle, 
dated 1684, aſſerts, that the Indians had four 


ſtated places for worſhip in Maſſachuſetts; f in 
© Nantucket, ten in ee. nd ten in wrde, 


Vineyard,  , IG evg vis 

A LETTER of Dr: Maeteate — 10 Dr. 
Leuſden, of Utrecht, dated 1687, gives an idea 
of the progreſs of the goſpel among the Indians 
for twenty years. In this letter he ſays that 
« there are ſix churches of baptiſed Indians in 
e e and twelve aſſemblies of catechu- 

ens. There are twenty-four Indian preachers, 
= * Engliſh miniſters, who ee vr +: 
dian language.“ 

- Ds. Cotton Mather aſſerts, that in tha: fide 
165 5, there were three thouſand adult Indian con- 
verts in the iſlands of Martha's; Vineyard! and 
Nantucket, That there were three churches in 
Nantacket, and five conſtant aſſemblies. That in 
Maſſachuſetts alone there were above thirty Indian 
congregations, and more than three thouſand con- 
verts; and that their numbers were very conſider - 
able in other parts of the country. t | 430194 bi 

Ir does not appear that the Chriſtian lndiins | 
returned to paganiſm, but that they gradually 

® Cookin; Hiftorical Collection, p. 201, + Meather, p. 294. 
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waſted away, till at length they became almoſt 
extinct. 

Tus religious character of the inhabitants of 
New. England was alſo exhibited, by their ſolici- 
tude to eſtabliſh their churches on what they ſup- 
poſed to be the ſcripture foundation. In 1648, 
a ſynod was eonvened at Cambridge, for the 
formation, or rather declaration of their churches? 
faith, order and diſcipline. This ſynod adopted 


the confeſſion of faith publiſhed by the aſſembly of 


divines at Weſtminſter, and recommended it to 
the conſideration and acceptance of the Ms 
land churches, 

Tre principal object of the ſynod was, to agree 
upon a model of church diſcipline. To accom- 


pliſh this deſign, they choſe the Rev. John Cot- 


ton, Richard Mather and Ralph Partridge, three 
celebrated divines, to form ſeparately a ſcriptural 
plan of church government. All theſe perform- 
ances were preſented to the ſynod for their revi- 
ſion and correction; and from them the New- 
England platform of church diſcipline was collect- 
ed; and being approved of by the majority of 
the ſynod, was recommended to the general court 
and to the churches.* 


Tre fundamental article in the platform of 


church diſcipline, is, that each particular church 
has authority from Chriſt, for exerciſing govern- 
ment, and enjoying all the ordinances of worſhip 


within itfelf. Eccleſiaſtical councils were to be 
a Mather, — 2 5. 22. 
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convoked for advice, on emergent occaſions. The 
platform maintained, that the offices of paſtors, 
teachers and ruling elders were diſtin, Paſ- 
tors were to attend to exhortations, and teachers to 
dactrine; yet both were to adminiſter - ordinances 
and church cenſures. Ruling elders were, in a 
ſpecial manner, to aſſiſt the paſtors and teachers 
in the diſcipline of the church.“ 

In the next general council in New-England, | 
ten years after, the miniſters and churches of Con- 
neQicut and New-Haven were preſent, and unit- 
ed in the form of church government, which it re- 
commended. The churches of New-England, in 
general, acceded to this platform of church diſci- 

pline for mere than thirty years. This, with the 
eccleſiaſtical laws, formed the religious conſtitu- 
tion of the colonies. 

Wulst the colonies were increafing in num- 
bers and ſettlements, regular-codes of laws were 

| neceflary for the advancement, order and happi- 

j neſs of their reſpective juriſdictions, 

Ix the year 1642, the capital laws of Connecti- 
cut were nearly completed, and put upon record. 
TAE ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture on which they 
were founded were particularly noticed in the 
ſtatute. 

AT a general court in New-Haven, the 5th of 

| April, 1643, a conſiderable progreſs was made in 

the laws of that colony. Deputies were ſcnt to 


| Ser the platform of church government, in Mathers Magna: 
| lia, Book V. p. 23 See an abridgement of the platform in 
| NeaPs Hiflory, Fol. IN. Appendix, p. 294. 
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the general court, and an addition was made to 


the number of magiſtrates.* 
AT this period, the general aſſembly of the 


province of Rhode: Iſland eſtabliſhed a code of laws 


agreeable to the Engliſh ſtatute books, and erect- 
ed a form of civil government, for the adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe laws, and for enacting ſuch others as 
ſhould be found neceſſary. The ſupreme power 
was veſted in in the people aſſembled ; a court of 
commiſſioners, conſiſting e choſen 
by the four towns of Providence, Portſmouth, 
Newport and Warwick, had a legiſlative authori- 
ty. Their acts were to be in force, unleſs repeal- 
ed within a limited period, by the vote of the ma- 
jor part of the freemen of the province, to be col- 
lected at their reſpective town-· meetings, appointed 
for that purpoſe. 

A PRESIDENT and four aſſiſtants were annually 
choſen, to be preſervers of the peace, with all civ- 
il power. By a ſpecial commiſſion, they were 


| judges of the court of trials, aſſiſted by the two 


wardens or juſtices of the particular town, in which 
the court from time to time was convened. ' 
Each town choſe a council of fix perſons, ts 
conduct their affairs, and their town court had 
the trial of ſmall caſes ; but with an appeal to the 
court of the preſident and aſſiſtants. f 
Tuis year the colony of Maſſachuſetts firſt pub- 


liſhed their code of laws. At the requeſt of the 


general court, the Rev. John Cotton had com- 
* Trumoull, Joi. I. f. 121, 182. f Callender, p. 42, 45. 
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1648. piled a ſyſtem, founded chiefly on the laws of Mo- 
WV ſes; which was publiſhed in London, 1645. This 


abſtract was conſidered by the legiſlative body as 
the general ſtandard, though they never formally 
adopted it, and even varied from it in many ins 
ſtances. They profeſſed to follow Moſes? plan, 


Jo far only as it was of a moral nature, and oblis 
„ der ee 


Ar the ſeſſion of the general court of Connec- 


\ —- ticut, a code of laws was eſtabliſhed, and this col. 


ony had the appearance of a well regulated com- 
monwealth, Until this time puniſhments, in ma- 
ny inſtances, had been left wholly to the diſcre- 
tion of the court, - But from this period, the laws, 
in general, became fixed, and the puniſhment of 
particular crimes was ſpecified, ſo that delinquents 
might know what to expect, when they had the 
temerity to tranſgreſs,f 

Tux celebrated John Winthrop, .Eſq. died the 
beginning of this year, aged e ee death 
was greatly lamented in Maſſachuſetts, and he was 
ſtiled, the Father of the colany, He was educated 


in the profeſſion of the law, in which he was emi- 


nent for his abilities and integrity, The high 
place he held in the public eſteem was evinced by 
his being appointed juſtice of peace at the early 
age of eighteen, When a number of influential 
characters formed the deſign of removing to New- 
England, he put himſelf at the head of the under, 


taking, and devoted his eſtate and ſtrength to the 
See Hutchin/on's Collection of Papers, p. 161. 
+ Trambull, Vol. I. p. $2. | 
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public ſervice, The inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts 
manifeſted their high ſenſe of his worth, by chuſ- 
ing him eleven times to be their governor, 
Prudence and juſtice marked his conduct in 
that ſtation, He was diſtinguiſhed for tempe- 
rance, frugality and economy, and ever exhib. 
ited a ſupreme regard for religion. The only 
error which has heen charged upon his admin- 
iſtration reſulted from his maintaining the neceſſity 
of uſing coercive meaſures in religion. However, 
he finally roſe ſuperior to the prejudices of the age 


in which he lived, and, in his dying moments, 


feelingly regretted that his conduct had been tinged 
by the ſpirit of religious intolerance.“ 

Tux fatal effects, which were produced by en- 
forcing uniformity in religious worſhip, will be 
related in the ſubſequent chapter, 

® Hytchin/on, Val. 1. p. 151. Neal, Vol. I. p. 294. 
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CHAPTER' VI. 


Of the intolerant principles of the ſettlers of News- 
England. Of the ſeparation of the Baptiſts, and 
the perſecution they ſuffered. The Quakers begin 
to reſort to Maſſachuſetts colony. Severe laws 
enacted againſt them, Four Quakers put to death 
in Byſton. Conduct of the other colonies towards 
them. King Charles II. puts a ſtop to the fur. 


iher execution of the ſanguinary laws. 


I x the preceding chapter we had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing our pious anceſtors aſſiduouf- 
ly engaged in converting the Indians to the Chriſ- 
tian religion; in forming a model of church diſei- 
pline, and eſtabliſhing a regular code of laws, on 
what they ſuppoſed to be the ſcripture foundation. 
We muſt, at preſent, contemplate them in a light 
which ſtrongly exhibits the imperfection of human 
nature, and the influence of error and. prejudice 
upon the mind, 

ACTUATED by the miſtaken idea, that it was 
their duty to uſe coercive meaſures to ſuppreſs er- 
roneous opinions, the colony of Maſſachuſetts had 
already manifeſted a determined reſolution to en- 
force uniformity in religion. They had already 
proceeded a ſtep farther than the hierarchy in their 


native country had ever attempted. No teſt .law 
had as yer taken place in England; but they had 


ai one blow cut off all but thoſe of their own com- 


munion from the privileges of civil offices, how- 
ever otherwiſe qualified.“ They had baniſhed from 
their juriſdiction thoſe who were charged with 
maintaining Antinomian tenets. We ſhall now ſee 
their intolerant ſentiments produce farther ex- 
tremes in conduct. 
Norwrrusr anvinG all their precaution to 
maintain colonial uniformity, they found a num- 
ber who took the liberty to diffent from their re- 
ligious opinions. This year ſome of the inhabit- 1650. 
ants of Rehoboth adopted the - ſentiments of the 
Baptiſts, withdrew from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 
and ſet up a ſeparate meeting. Upon this Mr. 
Obadiah Holmes, one of the principal diſſenters, 
was firſt admoniſhed, and afterwards excommu- 
nicated by the Rey. Mr. Newman, miniſter of 
Rehoboth. Immediately after, he and two of his 
aſſociates were cited to appear before the court at 
Plymouth, where four petitions were lodged againſt 
them. One from their native town, ſigned by 
thirty-five perſons ; one from the church at Taun- 
ton; another from all the clergymen but two in 
Plymouth colony ; and a fourth from the court 
at Boſton, under their ſecretary's hand, urging 
the Plymouth rulers ſpeedily to ſuppreſs this grow- 
ing ſchiſm. f | | 
Wirz theſe ſtimulations to ſeverity, the court 16 657, 
of Plymouth charged Holmes and his friends to 
deſiſt from their ſeparation ; and neither to ordain | 


officers, * the ſacraments, or aſſembie 
* Belknap, Vol. I. p $9. 
i Backs Ear A5 1he B. ti, Vol. P. 213. 
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1651. for public worſhip. They viewed theſe reſtric- 

tons as arbitrary violations of their Chriſtian lib- 
erty, and alledged, that they were actuated by the 
conviction of their own conſciences, and that it 
was better to obey God than man, 

Sore time after Mr. Clark (who had founded 
a Baptiſt church in Rhode-Ifland) with Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Cranfield, travelled into the juriſdiction 
of Maſſachuſetts. They were all apprehended 
when aſſembled for public worſhip on the Lord's 
day. The conſtable took them into cuſtody, and 
in the afternoon carried them, by compulſion, to 
the congregational meeting. Mr. Clark had pre- 
viouſly aſſured him, that, if forced to a meeting, 
which he diſapproved, he ſhould be obliged pub- 
licly to declare the reaſons of his diſſent. He pul- 
led off his hat when he entered the aſſembly, but, 
after he was ſeated, he put it on again, and em- 
ployed himſelf in reading while the miniſter was 
praying. The officers took off his hat, but he 
poſitively refuſed to join in the ſervice. After ſer- 
mon, he addreſſed the congregation, and aſſigned 
the reaſons of his conduct. 
Asour a fortnight after, the court of aſſiſtants 


| paſſed the following ſentences, viz. that Mr. Clark 
ſhould pay a fine of twenty pounds, Mr. Holmes 


of thirty, and Mr. Cranfield of five pounds, or be 
publicly whipped upon their refuſal to pay their 
fines. The priſoners agreed to refuſe, and to re- 


ceive corporeal puniſhment. 'Some of Mr. Clark's 


Neal, Vol. I. p. 2 Ciaris Narrative of the Neu-Lag- 
land Perſecuion. RE * 1 
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friends paid his fine without his conſent, and Cran- 1651. 


field was releaſed upon his promiſe to appear again 
at the next court; but the ſentence of the law 
was executed on Holmes. Several of his friends 
were ſpectators; among others John Spurr and 
John Hazell, who, as they were attending him 
back to priſon, took him by the hand in the mar- 
ket place, and praiſed God for his courage and 
conſtancy. For this offence they were cited be- 
fore the general court the next day, and each of 
them ſentenced to pay a fine of forty ſhillings, or 
be publicly whipped. They refuſed to pay the 
money ; but it was paid by their friends. They 
were then diſmiſſed, and returned to Rhode. 
Iſland.“ . 

Tux following law was enacted againſt the Bap- 
tits, on this occaſion? by the general court of 
Maſſachuſetts: | | 

Ir is ordered by the court and authority 
thereof, that if any perſon or perſons within this 
juriſdiction ſhall either openly condemn or oppoſe 
the baptiſing of infants, or go about ſecretly to ſe- 
duce others from the approbation or uſe thereof, 
or ſhall purpoſely depart the congregation at the 
adminiſtration of the ordinance, or ſhall deny the 
ordinance of magiſtracy, or their lawful right or 
authority to make war, or puniſh the outward 
breaches of the firſt table, and ſhall appear to 
the court wilfully and obſlinately to continue 


therein after due means of conviction, every 
Neal, Vol. I. p. 33. Dackus, Vol. I. pai 231. 
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ſuch ꝓerſon or perſons ſhall be ſentenced to baniſh. 


ment.“ “ | 

NeiTHER this, nor wm ſevere penal laws 
made againſt ſectaries, could prevent the increaſe 
of the Baptiſt denomination, 

AFTER the ſettlers of New-England had exert- 


ed themſelves to ſuppreſs the Baptiſts, they exhib- 


ited ſimilar intolerant principles in their behavior 
to the Quakers. The firſt of this ſociety who came 


into Maſſachuſetts were Mary Fiſher and Anna 


Auſtin, who arrived from Barbados the beginning 
of July. The books, which theſe women brought 
over, were burnt by the hangman, and they were 
committed to priſon by the deputy-governor, It 
is aſſerted, that they gave rude and contemptuous 
anſwers to the queſtions put to them by the court 
of aſſiſtants ; and this is the reaſon aſſigned, by 
the oppoſite party, for their impriſonment. 

ON the other hand, an hiſtorian of their own 
denominaticn affirms, that * the deputy-governor 
committed them to priſon, upon no other proof 
of their being Quakers, than that one of them ſaid 
thee to him; and that their confinement was ſo 


| rigorous, that no perſon was permitted to converſe 


4 


with them even through the window.” After 
about five weeks confinement, one William Chich- 
eſter, maſter of a veſſel, was bound'in a bond of 
one hundred pounds, to carry them back to Bar- 
bados ; and the jailer kept their beds and their bi- 


ble for his fees. 
Carb Narrative of the New-England Perſecution, p. 35. 
T Hutchin/on, Vol, I 9. 10g 
+ Goutl's Hijlcry of the DPrakers, Pol. I. p. 245. 
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men, eight others of the ſame profeſſion arrived at 
Boſton. After ſome examination, they were ſen- 


tenced to baniſhment, and to be detained in priſon 


till they could be conveyed out of the colony, 
They were impriſoned about eleven weeks, the 


99 
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WW 


jailer being empowered to ſearch their boxes fon 


pen, ink and paper as often as he thought proper, 
and take them away. When they were in priſon, 
a law was enacted to puniſh them, which was the 
firſt general law againſt the Quakers, 

By this law it was enacted, that if any maſter 
or commander of any ſhip, bark, &c. ſhould 


thenceforth bring into any harbor within their ju- 


riſdiction any Quakers, he ſhould pay the ſum of 
one hundred pounds to the treaſurer of the coun- 
ty, or be impriſoned till the payment ſhould be 
made or ſecured. That any Quaker coming into 
the country, ſhould be committed to the houſe of 
correction, ſeverely whipped, conſtantly kept to 
hard labor, and debarred of all intercourſe with 


any perſon whatever.“ 


Tuis act, and the baniſhment of the Quakers, 
proving inſufficient, other ſanguinary laws were 
enacted, as cutting off the ears, and boring the 
tongue with an hot iron. Through a miſtaken 
zeal to extirpate hereſy, thcſe cruel laws were, in 
various inſtances, put in execution. 

Tre ſeverity, with which this denomination was 
treated, appeared rather to invite than to deter 

* Gouth, Fol, I. p. 347. Þ+ Ibid, p. 372. 
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1657. them from flocking to the colony, / The perſecu- 


WWW 


tion exerciſed againſt them had a direct tendency 
to increaſe their numbers. People firſt compaſ- 
ſionated their ſufferings, admired the fortitude 
with which they endured them; and, from theſe 
cauſes, were induced to examine and embrace 
their ſentiments. 


1658. Larcs numbers in Boſton, Salem and other 


Www 


places, joined this ſociety. Their rapid increaſe 
induced the magiſtrates to reſort to the laſt extrem- 
ity, and to enact a law to baniſh them upon pain 
of death. Great oppoſition, however, was made 
ro this law, and it was finally paſſed by a majority 
of only one perſon.“ 


1659. Fovr Quakers were put to death in Boſton, by 
this unjuſt and impolitic law. They died with the 


utmoſt fortitude, profeſſing the ſatisfaction and 
joy they felt in ſuffering for -the cauſe of truth, 
They proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
their return from baniſhment was by divine direc- 
tion, to warn the magiſtrates of their errors, and 
entreat them to repeal their unjuſt laws. They 
denounced the judgment of God upon them for 
ſhedding innocent blood, and foretold that others 
would riſe up in their room. Mary Dyer, one of 
the priſoners, was reprieved at the gallows by the 
interceſſion of her fon, and conveyed to Rhode- 
Iſland. But, to uſe the words of Gouth, “ find. 
ing herſelf under a neceſſity laid on her from 


the requirings of the ſpirit of the Lord to go 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. I þ 198. Biſhop's NeweEngland judged 
by the irit of the Lord. | 
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back to Boſton, ſhe returned and was execut- 1660, 
ed.“ — 

Tux colony of Plymouth copied after Maſſa- 
chuſetts in their treatment of the Quakers, but 
did not carry their ſeverity to ſuch an extent as 
to put any of them to death. 

Tux general court of Connecticut, in Odober, N 

1656, paſſed an act, which prohibited the towns 
in their juriſdiction from entertaining any Quakers, 
Ranters, or other herctics, or ſuffering them to 
continue in any town above fourteen days, upon 
the penalty of five pounds per week. Thoſe towns 
were empowered to impriſon ſuch perſons till they 
could conveniently be ſent out of their juriſdiction. 
All maſters of veſſels were forbidden to land this 


denomination ; and after landing them, were oblig- 


ed to tranſport them out of the colony, __ PEN= 
alty of twenty pounds, 

Tre court at New-Haven paſſed a ſimilar law. 
In 1658, both courts made an addition to this law, 
increaſing the penalties, and prohibiting all conver- 
ſation of the common people with any of thoſe 
heretics, and all perſons from giving them any en- 
tertainment upon the penalty of five pounds. The 


law, however, was of ſhort continuance, and no- 


thing of importance appears to have been tranſact- 
ed upon it in either of the colonies. 

Wuern the colony of Rhode-Ifland was applied 
to, by the four united colonies, in 1656, * to 
join them in taking effectual methods to ſuppreſs 


* Gruth, Val. I. p. 402. Sewalls Hiflory of the Quakers, 
+7 rumbull, p. 314. 
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the Quakers, and prevent their pernicious doc- 
trines being ſpread in the country,” the afſembly 
returned for anſwer, © we ſhall ſtrictly adhere to 
the foundation principle on which this colony 
was firſt ſettled. 

Tres unhappy diſturbances continued till the 
friends of the Quakers in England interpoſed, 
and obtained an order from King Charles II. re- 
quiring that a ſtop ſhould be put to all capital or 
corporeal puniſhment of his ſubjects, called Quak- 
ers. This occaſioned a repeal of the cruel laws 
which had been enacted againſt them.] 

To us, who live in an enlightened age, where 
the principles of religious toleration are clearly un- 
derſtood, the conduct of the early ſettlers of New- 
England muſt appear truly aſtoniſhing ; and we 
may be led to aſperſe them with unmerited cen- 
ſure. In reviewing the conduct of thoſe, who have 
appeared on the theatre of life before us, we ought 
ever to conſider the influence which the prevailing 
prejudices of the age, in which they lived, muſt 
naturally have had upon their minds. It was late 
before the true grounds of liberty of conſcience 
were known by any party of Chriſtians. The 


bloody perſecutions in the annals of Popery, fill 


the mind with horror ; and we find traits of the 

ſame intolerant ſpirit in the conduct of the reform- 

ers. The church of England, by enforcing uni- 

formity in religion, had driven the Puritans to 

leek an aſylum in the new world, where, after 
Cor den, Vol. I. p. 37. + Neai, Jol. I. p. 374. 
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fuffering various hardſhips, they had eſtabliſhed a 
religious ſyſtem, to which they were warmly at- 
tached. Influenced by the prejudices of education, 
they conſidered it as a duty to ſuppreſs thoſe relig- 
ious tenets, which they ſuppoſed diametrically op- 
poſite to Chriſtianity, and ſubverſive of the peace 


and happineſs of the newly eſtabliſhed colonies. 


The principles they had imbibed appeared to them 
in a light ſo important, that they took every pre- 
caution to tranſmit them pure and uncorrupted to 
the lateſt poſterity, 

THe inhabitants of New-England were not, 
however, diſtinguiſhed by their intolerance from 
other American ſettlers. © Several acts of the 
Virginia aſſembly of 1659, 1662, and 1663, had 
made it penal in the parents to refuſe to have 
their children baptiſed ; had prohibited the unlaw- 
ful aſſembling of Quakers ; had made it penal for 
any maſter of a veſſel to bring a Quaker into the 
ſtate ; had ordered thoſe already there, and ſuch 
as ſhould come thereafter, to be impriſoned till 
they ſhould abjure the country ; provided a mild- 
er puniſhment for their firſt and ſecond return, 
but death for the third; had inhibited all perſons 
from ſuffering their meetings in or near their 
houſes, entertaining them individually, or diſpoſ- 
ing of books which ſupported their tenets. It no 
capital puniſhment took place here as in New- 
England, it was not owing to the moderation of 
the church, or ſpirit of the legiſlature, as may be 
inferred from the law itſelf ; but to hiſtorical cir- 
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cumſtances which have not been handed down to 
us.. A review of the diſtreſſing ſcenes, which 
perſecution has occaſioned, both in Europe and 
America, ought to inſpire our minds with the moſt 
lively gratitude to Divine Providence, for the en- 
tire liberty of conſcience, which is at preſent en- 


jayed by each individual ſtate ; and which conſti- 


tutes a diſtinguiſhed excellence in the federal con- 
ſtitution. As Judge Minot obſerves, in his in- 
genious continuation of Hutchinſon, The intel- 
lect of man, in its progreſs in this country, firſt 
diſcovered the abſurdity of religious teſts, and 
wiped away this blot upon human reaſon, whilſt 
the mother country remains, in this reſpect, in 
her ancient abſurdity.” f : 
* Morje's Geography, Val. I. p. 625, , Minot, p. 30. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The colonies congratulate King Charles II. on his 
reſtoration. Of the ſecond ſynod in New-England. 
Act of uniformity takes place in England. A num- 
ber of the Diſſenters ſeek an aſylum in the colonies. 
Two of the judges of Charles I. take refuge in 
New-Haven. Connecticut and Neu- Haven are 
united by a charter. Of the charter granted to 
Rhode- land. Four commiſſioners ſent to News 
England by the King. Perſecution of the Bap- 
tiſts revived. The diſſenting clergy in England 
intercede in favor of the Baptiſts and Quakers. 


D URING the frequent changes 1661, 
in the government of England, for the laſt twen -- 
ty years, the colonies acted with great caution and 
prudence. They acknowledged ſubjection to par- 
liament, and afterwards to Cromwell, only ſo far 
as was neceſſary to eſcape their reſentment. Af. 
ter Cromwell's death, they avoided joining with 
any of the prevailing parties, and waited till a per- 
manent ſettlement could be eſtabliſhed. Upon the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. the general court 
of Maſſachuſetts diſpatched Simon Braditreet, Eſq. 
and the Rev. John Norton with a loyal addreſs of 
congratulation to his majeſty, in which they en- 
deavoured to juſtify the conduRt of the coloay, 
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and petitioned for the continuance of their civil 


and religious liberties.* | 
1662. Tas reception of the agents was favorable, and 


they returned next autumn with the king's anſwer 
to the addreſs. His majeſty confirmed the char. 


ter, and promiſed to renew it under the great ſeal, 


He granted pardon to all his ſubje&s for treaſons 
committed during the late troubles, thoſe only ex- 
cepted, who were attainted by a& of parliament. 
But he required the general court to review its or- 
dinances, and to repeal ſuch laws, ag-were repug- 
nant to the royal authority. He alſo ordered, that 
the oaih of allegiance ſhould be duly adminiſter- 
ed; that the adminiſtration of juſtice ſhould be 
performed in his name; that liberty ſhould be 
granted to all who deſired it, to perform their de- 
votions after the manner of the ehurch of Eng- 
land; that all perfons of honeſt lives and conver- 
ſation ſhould be admitted to the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, according to the book of common 
prayer, and their children to baptiſm ; that in the 
office of governor and aſſiſtants the only influen- 
tial conſideration ſhould be the wiſdom, virtue and 
integrity of the perſons, without any reference to 
their diſtinguiſhing religious tenets ; that all free- 
holders, not vicious, and of competent eſtates, 
ſhould be allowed to vote in the election of offi- 
cers, civil and military, though of different per- 
ſuaſions reſpecting church government; and, fi- 
nally, that this letter ſhould be publiſhed.} 
* Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 219. Þ+ Ibid. Chalmer, 9. 253. 
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tors. The favors obtained by the agents were de- 
preciated, and their merits were ſoon obliterated. 
It was ſuppoſed that they had neglected the intereſt 

f their country, and made unneceſſary conceſſions. 
Mr. Norton was ſo much affected with this treat. 


ment, that it occaſioned a melancholy habit, which 


is ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death.“ 
Ar chis ſeſſion of the general court, the only 


compliance with the king's orders, except pub- 


liſhing his letter, was giving directions that all 
writs, proceſſes, &c. ſhould be in his majeſty's 
name. A committee was afterwards appointed to 
conſider the propriety of conforming to the other 
particulars, and liberty was given to the clergy 
and the other inhabitants to tranſmit their opin- 
ions. 

Wrir.sT the colonies were alarmed with ap- 
prehenſions for their civil liberties, their churches 
were agitated by religious controverſies. Great 
debates aroſe among the clergy, concerning the 
right of the grand - children of church members to 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, whoſe immediate par- 
ents had not entered into the communion. This 
diſpute commenced in the colony of Connecticut, 
and ſpread with rapidity through New-England. f 

IN order fo ſettle the controverted points, the 
general court in Maſſachuſetts convoked a ſynod, 
er general council of all the churches, to be aſ- 

® Mather, Bool 111. 38. + Hutcbinſen, Vol. I. p. 223. 


Maxv of the requiſitions contained in the king's 1662. 
letter were exceedingly diſagreeable to our anceſ 
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1662. ſembled at Boſton. The two leading queſtions re. 
ferred to their decifion were as follows: 
1ſt. Who are the ſubjects of baptiſm ? 8 
ad. Whether, according to the word of God, 
there ought to be a conſociation of churches; and 
in what manner ſhould ſuch an union be formed ? 
In anſwer to the firſt queſtion, the majority 
of the ſynod agreed, that the children of good 
moral parents, who ſolemnly owned the covenant 
before the church, though not in full commun- 
ion, might be admitted to baptiſm.“ 
 Howeves, the council were not unanimous z 
ſeveral learned and pious clergymen proteſted 
againſt the determination relative to baptiſm. The 
Rev. Charles Chauncey, preſident of Harvard col · 
lege, Mr. Increaſe Mather, Mr. Mather, of North- 
Hampton, and others, were warmly in the oppoſi- 
tion. Preſident Chauncey wrote a tract againſt 
the reſolutions reſpecting baptiſm, entitled, Anti- 
Synodalia, Mr. Increaſe Mather alſo wrote in op- 
polition to the council. Mr, Davenport, and all 
the miniſters in the colony of New-Haven, and 
numbers in Connecticut, were againſt the reſolu- 
tions, Mr, Davenport wrote againſt them. The 
_ churches were more gry oppoſed to them 
than the clergy. 
Tus general court of ConneRticut took no no- 
tice of the ſynod, nor of the diſpute, but left 
the elders and churches at liberty to act their own 


ſentiments. They were attempting to form an 
* Hutchinſon, Vel. J. f. 223. 
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„ union with New. Haven, and as the miniſters and 1662, 
cChurches of that colony were unanimous in their 
oppoſition to the ſynod, they, probably, judged it 
; impolitic, at that time, to decide any thing rela-. 
tive to theſe eccleſiaſtical points.“ | 
Tus churches, at this period, profeſſed to main. 


1 tain communion with each other in the following 
| particulars. 1ſt, In affectionate care, and fervent 
t prayer for each other. adly, In affording relief, 
, by communicating their gifts in temporal and ſpi- 


ritual neceſſities. 3dly, In maintaining unity and 


J peace, by mutually recounting their public ac- 
1 tions when requeſted, in order to ſtrengthen one 
; another in their regular adminiſtrations, in partic» 
d ular, by a concurrent teſtimony againſt perſons 
: juſtly cenſured. gqthly, To ſeek and accept help 
. from, and afford afliſtance to each other in divi- 

ſions and contentions, and in their moſt important 
„ concerns; ſuch as ordaining, inſtalling, removing 
R and depoſing paſtors and teachers; in rectifying 
| mal-adminiſtration, healing error and ſcandal, and 
| deciding difficult queſtions, both doQrinal and 
. practical. 5thly, In charitably noticing the errors 
7 and difficulties of another church, and, when the 
} caſe manifeſtly requires it, to adminiſter help, 

even though they ſhould ſo far neglect their duty 
- as not to ſeek aſſiſtance. 6thly, In admoniſhing 
t one another when there is ſufficient cauſe, and af- 
; ter a due courſe of means patiently to withdraw 
? from a church, or peccant party therein, obſti- 


nately perſiſting in error or ſcandal.f 
* Truntꝭ u, Lol. J. 2 225. + Mather, Bok . P. 75. 
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1662. AT this time the perſecution was renewed in 
England againſt the Puritans, By an act of uni. 


[i 
OT YOY 


formity which took place on St. Bartholomew's 
day, about two thouſand clergymen were turned 
out of their benefices, deſtitute of the ſmalleſt pro- 
viſion for themſelves and families. Soon after 
they were baniſhed at five miles diſtance from eve- 
ry corporation in England. A number were im. 
priſoned for exerciſing their miniſtry contrary to 
law; ſeveral died in confinement, and others 
ſought an aſylum in New-England. The learned 
divine, Dr. John Owen, was ſhipping his effects 
for that country, where he was invited to be pre. 
fident of Harvard college. He was, however, 
prohibited from leaving England by an expreſs or. 
der from King Charles II. | 

Many of the clergymen who received this ig- 
nominious treatment were diſtinguiſhed by their 
abilities and zeal, and had labored indefatigably 
for his majeſty's reſtoration,® 

JusT before the reſtoration of Charles II. gener. 
als Whaley and Goffe, two of the judges of Charley 
I. took refuge in New-England. They were gen» 
tlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and had moved 
in an exalted ſphere. They arrived at Boſton in 
July, 1660, and came to New-Haven the follow. 
ing year, and retired and concealed themſelves be- 
hind Weſt Mountain, three miles from New-Have 
en. They ſoon after removed to Milford, where 


. they lived concealed until October, 1664, when 


® Calamy's Abridgement. 


* 


„„ 
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they returned to New. Haven, and immediately, 


proceeded to Hadley, where they remained con- 


cealed for about ten years, in which time Whaley, 

died, and Goffe ſoon after fled. In 1665, John 
Dixwell, Eſq. another of the king's judges, viſited: 

them while at Hadley, and afterwards proceeded 

to New-Haven, where he lived many years, and 

was known by the name of John Davids. Here 

he died, and was interred in the public burying- 
place, where his grave-ſtone is ſtanding to this 
day.? _.: | | | 

_ ConnecTiIouT: and New-Haven had continued 

two diſtinct governments for many years. At 
length the general court of Connecticut determin- 

ed to prefer an addreſs and petition to Charles II. 
profeſſing their Tubmiſſion and loyalty, and ſolicit- 

ing a royal charter. John Winthrop, Eſq. who 

had been elected governor, was appointed to ne- 
gociate the affair with the king. He ſucceeded, 

and obtained a charter, which conſtituted the two 1662. 
colonies one united commonwealth, by the name 
of the Governor and Company of Connecticut. 
New-Haven for ſome time declined the union ; but 

at length all difficulties were amicably ſettled. At 1665, 
this period, the united colonies conſiſted of eigh- - 


teen towns. T 


By the royal charter every power, legiſlative, 
Judicial and executive, was veſted in the freemen 


of the corporation, or their delegates, and the col- 


* Tee the late Preſident Stiles Hiſtory of the Judges, and 
Morje's Geography, Vol. I. p. 458. 
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ony was under no obligation to communicate the 
acts of their local legiflature. to the king. The 


government, which they had previouſly exerciſed, 


1663, 


was eſtabliſhed, and when the other New-England 
ſtates renovated their politics, the charter of Con- 
necticut was continued as the baſis of their un- 
changing policy, and remains fo to rhe preſent 
day.* 

Tae royal charter which was granted to Rhode- 


—YY Iſland and Providence Plantations the ſubſequent 
| year, was ſimilar to that of Connecticut. They 
_ differed, however, in one reſpect; the charter of 


Connecticut was ſilent with regard to religion; 
by that of Rhode-Iſland liberty of conſcience was 
granted in its fulleſt extent.f 

By the charter of Rhode-Ifland, the ſupreme 
legiſlative power was veſted in an aſſembly, the 
conſtituent members of which were to conſiſt of the 
governor, the aſſiſtants, and ſuch of the freemen 
as ſhould be choſen by the people. This aſſem- 


| bly was empowered to enact laws, and forms of 


government and magiſtracy, provided they were 
not repugnant to the laws of England. They 
were to erect ſuch courts of juſtice as they ſhould 
ſee fit, to determine matters within the colony. 
To regulate the manner of election to places of 
truit, and of freemen to the aſſembly. To im- 
poſe lawful puniſhments, and grant pardon -to 


ſuch criminals as they ſhould think proper. 


See an account of the Conflitution of Connecticut, in Conflita- 
tions of the United States, p. 46. An account of the _ in 
Trumbull, p. 259. 

+ Sce Charter of Rhode Hand. Þf Chalmer, p. 252. 
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Ar this period an act was paſſed, declaring the 
privileges of the inhabitants of Rhode. Iſland. No 
freeman ſhall be impriſoned, judged or condemned 
but by the judgment of his peers or laws of the 
colony. And no tax ſhall be levied on any of 
his majeſty's ſubjects within the plantation, or up- 
on their eſtates, on any pretence whatever, but 
by the act or aſſent of the general aſſembly.“ “ 

From the commencement of the reign of 
Charles II. the general court of Maſſachuſetts en- 
tertained alarming apprehenſions of being deprived 
of their privileges. Their enemies in England 
gave exaggerated accounts of every intereſting oc- 
currence, and the king was prejudiced by their re- 
preſentations. Notwithſtanding all his fair pre- 
tenſions, the world was convinced, ſoon after his 
reſtoration, that he deſigned to reign upon the 
lame principles, which had brought his father to 
the ſcaffold. His intention with regard to the col- 
onies was, to reduce them to the plan of twelve 
royal provinces, according to the ideas adopted by 
his father in 1635, and to have a viceroy over the 
whole. Agreeably to this deſign he diſpatched 
commiſſioners this year, with authority to reduce 
the Dutch ſettlements on the Hudfon, to ſettle 
peace, and to eſtabliſh good government in the 
colonies. Colonel Richard Nevils, who was af- 
terwards governor of New-York, was joined with 
Sir Robert Carr, George Cartwright, and Samu- 


el Marverick in the commiſſion. 
* Providence ue Record, 
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Tun authority of theſe commiſſioners was high. 


iy difreliſhed by the colonies, who entertained 


a ſtrong averſion to arbitrary power. The inhab- 
itants of New. England may emphatically be ſaid 
to be born free. They were ſettled originally up- 
on the principle expreſſed at this day in all their 
forms of government, that “ all men are born 
free, equal and independent.“ 

Wu the commiſſioners arrived in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, their proceedings excited the irritability natu- 
ral to a people jealous for their liberty; and they 
ſuppoſed the powers granted them an infringement 
of their charter. The general court, however, 
altered the law that all freemen ſhould be church 
members ; and having reſolved to bear true allegi- 


ance to their ſovereign, and adhere to their pa- 


tent, they agreed upon an addreſs to the king,f 


in which they profeſſed their loyalty and ſubjec- 


tion to his majeſty, deſcribed the difficulties they 
had encountered in ſettling the country ; and ap- 
pealed to Heaven that they were not actuated by 
intereſted motives. They aſſerted that they had 
done all to ſatisfy his majeſty, that they ſuppoſed 
conſiſtent with their duty towards God, and the 
juſt liberties and privileges of their patent. They 
expreſſed a determined reſolution to ſtruggle for 
their privileges, which they declared were © far 
dearer to them than life.” They exhibited the 
ſame firmneſs of mind and reſolution in their 
conduct to the commiſſioners, who, after much 
® Sullivan, p. 285. + Minot, p. 44: 
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altercation, left the colony diſſatisfied and en- 1665. 


— 


raged.* 

Tak commiſſion was alſo exceedingly diſagreea- 
ble to the inhabitants of New-Hampſhire, at that 
time under the government of Maſſachuſetts. 
When the commiſſioners arrived in that colony, 
they flattered a party who were diſlatisfied with 
Maſſachuſetts* government, with being freed from 
their juriſdiction; and prevailed on them to fign a 
petition to the king for that purpoſe. But as the 
majority of the people exhibited a determined op- 
poſition to a ſeparation, the deſign proved abor- 
tive. 

Taz commiſſioners were as unſucceſsful in Con- 
neCticut as. in Maſſachuſetts. They were more fa- 
vorably received at Plymouth and Rhode. Iſland. 
They fat as a court at Providence and War wick, 
and ſpent ſome time in the colony, examining the 
purchaſes and titles of lands from the Indians; 
hearing the allegations of Gorton and his party 
againſt Maſſachuſetts; enquiring into the proceed- 
ings of the executive powers of the plantation, 
and receiving complaints from diſaffected perſons. t 

WHEN the commiſſioners arrived in New-Eng- 
land, the former claim under Gorges began to 
revive. They came into the Province of Maine, 
and attempted to ere& a government. They ap- 
pointed courts, and commiſſioned magiſtrates un- 
der the Duke of York, and in the name of the 


king. This kind of government continued till 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 229, 230, 231. Þ Belknap, Vol. I. 
bp. 105, 107, 108. Þ Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 229. 
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the year 1668, when ſome of the principal inhab. 
itants, being greatly oppreſſed with the tyranny 
of the commiſſioners in their ſupport of Gorges” 
claim, made application to the general court of 
Maſſachuſetts to take the country again under their 
protection and juriſdiction.“ 

Wu the commiſſioners had concluded their 


buſineſs, they were recalled by an order from the 


king. His majeſty was highly diſpleafed with the 
treatment they received from the government of 


Maſſachuſetts. By a letter to the colony, he or- 


dered them to ſend over four or five agents, pro- 
miſing to hear all the allegations, that could be 
made in their behalf, and intimating that he was 
far from deſiring to invade their charter. He 
commanded that all things ſhould remain, as the 
commiſſioners had ſettled them, till his further or- 
ders; and that thoſe perſons who had been im- 
priſoned for petitioning or applying to the com- 
miſſioners, ſhould be releaſed.f 

Ne1THER the gloomy aſpect of their civil af-, 
fairs, nor their expcrience of the pernicious ten- 
dency of intolerant meaſures, could deter the col- 
ony of Maſſachuſetts from reviving the perſecution 
againſt the Baptiſts. This denomination had gath- 
ered one church at Swanſey, and another at Boſ- 
ton. The general court was very ſevere in exe- 
cuting the penal laws, in conſequence of which 
many worthy characters were ruined by fines, im- 
priſonment and baniſhment. Complaints of this 
* Sul.iroan, p. 374. Þ Hutchinjon, Vol. J. p. 547+ 


ſeverity were tranſmitted to England, which in- 1668. 
duced the diſſenting clergy in London to appear, 
at length, in their favor, A letter was according- 
ly ſent to the governor of Maſſachuſetts, ſubſcrib- 
ed by Dr. Owen, Mr. Nye, Mr. Caryl, and nine 
other celebrated Puritan minijters, They ear- 
neſtly requeſted, that thoſe, who were impriſoned 
on account of their religious tenets, might be re- 
ſtored to liberty, and that the ſevere laws might 
not in future be executed. This excellent letter 
produced no falutary effect. The priſoners were 
not releaſed, nor the execution of the penal laws 
ſuſpended. “. | 

Tux Quakers, allo, about this time made hea- 1669. 
vy complaints of the ſufferings of their friends in 
New-England. Though ſince the king's letter in 
1661, none of the penal laws had been executed 
againſt them; yer the government treated their 
itinerant preachers as vagabonds. The chief of 
the London Quakers obtained a letter, ſigned by 
eleven of the moſt eminent diſſenting clergymen, 
in favor of their brethren. But intolerant princi- 
pies were ſo deeply implanted in the inhabitants of 
New-England, that all efforts to eradicate them 
at this period proved ineffectual. f 

Neal, Pol. I. p. 373. + Thid, þ. 377. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Riſe and progreſs of the war with Philip, king of 
the Wampanoags. The death of Philip puts a pe. 
riod to hoſtilities. His character. Of the war 
with the Eaſtern Indians. Peace ratified with 
all the Indian tribes. Flouriſhing tate of News 
England. Of the third ſynod in Maſſachuſetts. 


| 8 INCE the conteſt with the Pe- 
quod Indians, the terror of'the Engliſh arms had 
reſtrained the natives from hoſtilities. In the 
mean time, Providence had ſmiled upon the New- 
England ſettlements, and multiplied their church- 
es. The ſeaſon was now arrived, in which the 
colonies were alarmed with the gloomy proſpe& 
of being again involved in an Indian war. 

IT was the prevailing opinion of the Engliſh at 
this period, that Philip, ſachem of the Wampano- 
ags, an artful and aſpiring man, partly by in- 
trigue, and partly by example, excited his coun- 
trymen to a general combination againſt them. 
There is, however, a conſtant tradition among the 
poſterity of thoſe people, who lived near, and 
were familiarly converſant with him, and with 
thoſe of his Indians who ſurvived the war, that he 
was impelled to hoſtile meaſures by his young 
men, entirely againſt his own judgment and that 
of his chief counſellors. Though he had penetra- 
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tion enough to foreſee that the Engliſh would, in 1674. 
time, eſtabliſh themſelves, and extirpate the In- 
dians, yet he thonght making war upon them 
would only haſten the deſtruction of his own peo- 

N ple. When he found it impoſſible to reſiſt any 

longer the importunity of his warriors, he uſed 

every exertion to render their enterprize effectual; 

eſpecially by his early endeavours to perſuade the 

a other Indians to unite their forces againſt the col- 
onies. It is ſaid, he diſſembled his hoſtile pur- 
poſes, and was ready, upon every ſuſpicion of his 
infidelity, to renew his ſubmiſhon, and teſtify it 
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| even by the delivery of his arms, till he had ſe- 
> cretly infuſed a cruel jealonſy into many of the 
: neighboring Indians, which excited them to at- 
tempt recovering their country by extirpating the 
| new poſleflors.* 
Tux war was precipitated by the revenge which 1675. 


Philip cauſed to be taken upon John Sauſaman, a 
praying Indian, He had been educated in the 
; profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, was ſome 
: time at college, and employed as a ſchoolmaſter at 
. | Natick, At length, upon ſome miſconduct, he 
k fled to Philip, who made him ſecretary, chicf 
: counſellor and confidant. He remained ſeveral 
| years with this Indian prince, till Mr. Eliot, who 
had been his ſpiritual father, prevailed upon him 
to return to the Chriſtian Indians at Natick. 
; There he manifeſted public repentance for his 


apoſtacy, became a preacher, and was diſpatched 
* Belinap, Vol. I, p. 129. Callender, p. 73, 74+ 
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1675. upon the Wampanoag miſſion. Having diſcover- 
ed the Indian conſpiracy, he revealed it to the 


Engliſh governor. . Not long after, he was mur- 
dered by ſome of Philip's counſellors, while tray. 
elling the country. An Indian, who was acci- 
dentally on a hill at fome diſtance, ſaw the 
murder committed. The murderers were appre- 
hended, and, being tried upon the Indian's teſti. 
mony, and other circumſtances, were convicted 
and executed.“ ; 

THrrs event excited the keeneſt reſentment in 
King Philip, and he determined to be revenged. 
The Indians reſorted to him from various parts, 
which animated him with freſh courage, and ſtim- 
ulated him to commence hoſtilities. He firſt 
threatened the Engliſh at Swanſey, then Killed 
ſome of their cattle, and at length rifled their 
houſes. Irritated by this inſult, one of the Eng- 


liſh diſcharged his gun, and wounded an Indian. 


When the governor of Plymouth received intel- 
ligence that the war was begun, he diſpatched a 
party for the defence of thoſe parts; and pro- 
claimed a general faſt throughout the colony. As 
the inhabitants of Swanſey were returning from 
public worſhip, a number of Indians, who lay in 
ambuſcade, fired upon them, killed one of their 
company, and wounded another. They next in- 
tercepted and killed two men, who were ſent for 
a ſurgeon, The ſame night they entered the town 
of Swanſey, and murdered fix men. 
* Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 285. 
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As the war was now inevitable, the governor 1675. 
of Plymouth demanded aſſiſtance from the confed - 


erated colonies. Maſſachuſetts detached Capt. 
Prentice, with a troop of horſe, and Capt. Hench- 
man, with a company of foot. They were follows 


ed by a number of volunteers, under Capt. Moſe- 


ley, They marched to Swanſey, and joined the 
Plymouth forces, who were commanded by Capt. 


Cudworth. The Indians, who ſeldom could be 


induced to' engage the Europeans in their own 
manner, ſoon retreated with precipitation; while 


the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of Mount Hope, and 


ravaged the adjacent country. 

Taz Maſſachuſetts forces marched into the Nar- 
raganſet country, and compelled the inhabitants to 
renounce their alliance with King Philip, and ſign 
a treaty of peace and amity with the Engliſh. 
They engaged to exert themſelves to deſtroy Philip 
and his adherents, and deliver up his ſubjects, 
who ſhould enter their territories, * 

As a reward, they were promiſed two coats for 
every living, and one for every dead Wampanoag, 
and twenty valuable coats for Philip's head, 

Ix the mean time Capt. Cudworth, with the 


Plymouth forces, was detached to deter the Po- 


caſſet Indians from joining with Philip; but upon 


his arrival, he found they had already taken an 


active part. Capt. Church, of Plymouth colony, 
who publiſhed an account of his exploits, with 


Capt. Fuller, and two ſmall detachments, ranged 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. I. p. 289. 
+ See Church's Hiflory of Ph: Ai War, 
Q 
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the woods, in order to engage the enemy. They 
were overpowered by an army of twenty times 


their number. Capt. Fuller and his men fled to 


an houſe by the water ſide, which they endeavour- 


ed to defend till a floop from Rhode. Iſland reliey- 


ed them from that dangerous fituation, Capt, 
Church, with fifteen men, was ſurrounded in a 
peaſe- field by two hundred Indians. Notwith- 
ſtanding the inequality of numbers, he fought 
with invincible courage and reſolution. At length 
he arrived at the water ſide, and defended him. 
ſelf behind a barricado of ſtones, till he was re- 
moved in a floop to Rhode-lfiand, without the 
loſs of one of his men. When he had refreſhed 
his men a few days in the iſland, he paſſed over 
to the continent, and borrowing three files of men 
from the Maſlachuſetts forces, again engaged the 
Pocaſſet Indians, and killed thirteen or fourteen 
upon the ſpot. This event terrified them to ſuch a 


degree, that the remainder retired into the woods, 


and appeared no more in a body in the open 


country.“ 


Tur detachment, which was ſent againſt the Po- 
caſſets, joined the army as ſoon as the treaty with 
the Narraganſets was completed. At that period, 
information being given by ſome deſerters, that 
Philip and his men were in a ſwamp at Pocaſſet, 
it was determined to beſiege him. The Engliſh 
army reſolutely entered the thicker, but when they 


had advanced a few paces, the Indians fired upon 


Neal, Val. I. p. 67. el Hiftory of Philip's War, p. 
18, 19, 20. 
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them from behind the buſhes, and at one diſcharge 1675. 
killed five, and mortally wounded fix or ſeven of Y 


their number. This induced them to turn their 
attack into a blockade, which they formed with an 
hundred men, hoping that famine would in that 
caſe oblige the Indian prince to ſurrender, 

Pali had the addreſs to baffſe this attempt. 
There was a large river, which ran by the fide of 
the thicket, which a party of Engliſh, poſted on the 
other ſide, were to obſerve. Philip and his men, 
having cut down ſome rafts of timber, took advan- 
tage of a low tide, and in the night croſſed the 
river without being obſerved, and eſcaped into 
the Nipmuck country.—One hundred of his war- 
riors, however, were made priſoners. * 

Tux Nipmuck Indians inhabited the inland 
parts between the ſea coaſts and Connecticut river, 
within the juriſdiction of the colony of Maffachu- 
ſetts, The Engliſh had in vain endeavoured to 
detach them from Philip's intereſt. After they 
heard of that prince's arrival in their country, they 
fired upon Capt. Hutchinſon, one of the officers 
ſent to negociate with them. He was mortally 
wounded, eight of his men killed on the ſpot, 
and the reit obliged precipitately to retreat. Phil- 
Ip, who was reinforced, purſued and drove about 
ſeventy of them into an houſe, where they mu't 
probably have been taken or burnt, had they not 
fortunately been relieved by Major Willard, who 
engaged the Indians with a ſmall party, killed 
eighiy of them, and obliged Philip and his army 


to retreat. { 
* Mather, Baot FL. p. 47. + Ibis, b. 48. 
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Donike the remainder of the year, this bloody 
war ſpread over New-England. The Indians in 
the ſeveral colonies were rouſed to arms, and their 
progreſs through the country was marked with ter- 
ror and deſolation. Philip and his allies conduct- 
ed the war with energy, in this, and part of the 
following year. In September, they burnt and de- 
ſtroyed the plantation of Deerfield, Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, they ſoon after burnt thirty-two 
houſes at Springfield, and, had not their deſign 
been diſcovered, would have maſlacred all the in- 
They alſo laid the town of Mendon in 
aſhes, On the 1oth of February, they plundered 
the town of Lancaſter, burnt ſeveral houſes, and 
killed and captured forty-two perſons, 

Soon after they did great miſchief in Marlbo. 
rough, Sudbury and Chelmsford. On the 21ſt of 
February, two or three hundred Indians ſurprized 
Medfield, burnt half the town, and killed twenty of 
the inhabitants. Four days after, they burnt ſeven 
or eight houſes in Weymouth, In the beginning 
of March they burnt the whole town of Groton, 
The ſame month they burnt five houſes, and killed 
five perſons in Northampton; ſurprized part of the 
town of Plymouth, and murdered two families in 
the night. They laid the town of Warwick in 
aſhes, burnt forty houſes in Rehoboth, and thirty 
in Providence.“ 

Ox the other hand, large numbers of Indians 
were deſtroyed by the coloniſts. Particularly in 
* Hubbard, p. 17. 


167 5, when Philip and his army retreated into 
the Narraganſet country, the Engliſh purſued 
them, and attacked a fort, which the Indians 
deemed impregnable. The fort was burnt down, 
and the fortifications levelled ; ſeven hundred In- 
dian warriors periſhed in the action, among whom 
were above twenty of their chief captains. There 
were alſo three hundred who died of their wounds, 
beſides a vaſt number of defenceleſs old men, wo- 
men and children, who had repaired to the fort 
for refuge. The Engliſh had ſix captains and 
eighty-five men killed; and an hundred and fifty 


men wounded.“ 


In 1676, the affairs of the coloniſts wore a leſs 


gloomy aſpect. In May and June, the Indians 
appeared in arms in various parts of the country, 
but their energy abated, and their diſtreſſes for 
want of proviſions increaſed, At the ſame period a 
war with the Mohawks deranged all their meaſures. 


It is reported, that after Philip had in vain urged 


every motive to induce this nation to commence 
hoſtilities with the colonies, he killed a party of 
their men, and informed their prince, that the 


Engliſh had invaded his lands, and were murder- 


ing his ſubjects. He expected by this artifice to 
irritate them againſt the colonies; but one of the 
Indians, who was left for dead, revived, and ef. 
caped to his countrymen, and informed them of 
the truth, This event exaſperated them to the 


higheſt degree againſt Philip, and ſtimulated them 


* Mather, Bock VII. p. _  Modrs Us ; 
Hol LK. P 503. . 30 ern Uni verſal Hiftory, 
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1676. to revenge. They immediately formed an alliance 
Www with the Engliſh, which was of eſfential ſervice to 
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their affairs. 

AFTER this event the arms of the Connecticut, 
Maſſachuſetts and Plymouth forces, were, in various 
inſtances, crowned with fucceſs. No commander 
performed greater exploits in this war, than Capt. 
Church, of Plymouth colony. But Philip was 
the ſoul of the Indian confederacy. Upon his life 
or death war or peace depended. The colonies 


received intelligence, that, after a year's* abfence, 


he had returned to Mount Hope, and that large 
numbers of Indians were repairing to him, with 
intent to aſſault the neighboring towns. Maſſa- 
chuſetts and Plymouth ordered their forces to pur- 
ſue Philip. The former returned to Boſton, without 
accompliſhing the moſt important purpoſe of their 
expedition; but they had killed and captured an 
hundred and fifty men, and the Indians were fo dif. 
pirited, that they were continually arriving and 


ſurrendering themſelves, upon promife of mercy. 


Philip was at this time in an extremely melancholy 
ſituation. He was obliged to flee for ſafety from 
one ſwamp to another. He had loſt his chief coun- 
ſellors, his uncle and fiſter, and, at length, his wife 
and ſon were taken priſoners, One of his allies, 
the queen of Pocaftiet, on being furprized by the 
Englith, magnanimouſly animated her men to hold 
out to the laſt extremity ; but they meanly deſert- 


ed her, and the was drowned in endeavouring to 


eſcape.“ 
® Hubberd. Clarch, 
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Soox after this event, Philip himſelf was be- 1676, 
trayed by one of his friends and counſellors, whom 
he had exaſperated by killing an Indian, who pre- 
ſumed to mention to him an expedient for mak» 
ing peace with the colonies. He effected his eſ- 
cape to Rhode-Ifland, and diſcovered where Philip 
was concealed, and the means by which he might 
be ſurprized. Capt. Church, on receiving this 
intelligence, went with a ſmall party, and found 
him in a ſwamp near Mount Hope. He attempt- 
ed in vain to eſcape; one of his men whom he 
had offended, and who had deſerted to the Eng- 
liſh, ſhot him through the heart.“ 

IHus died Philip, ſachem of the Wampano- 
gs, an implacable enemy to the Engliſh nation. 
He has been repreſented as a bold and daring 
prince, having all the pride, fierceneſs and cruelty 
of a ſavage in his diſpoſition, with a mixture of deep 
cunning and deſign.“ f But that undaunted cour- 
age, energy of mind, and love of country which 
adorned his character, and which have immortalized 
monarchs in the civilized world, have been little 
celebrated in this Indian prince; and we have been 


* ho” 


led to contemplate oy his vices, which, deſtitute 
of the colorings of poliſhed lite, appear in their 
native deformity. 

ABouT the ſame period in which Philip began 
hoſtilities in Plymouth colony, the eaſtern Indians 
were inſulting the inhabitants of New-Hampſhire 
and the Province of Maine. The fraudulent 

® Hubbard, p. 71, + Neal. 
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: 675. methods of trading with the natives, and ſome 
other injuries, were alledged as the grounds of 


this war. The Indians for ſome time diſſembled 
their reſentment, but the inſurrection at Plymouth 
inſpired them with courage, and they ſpread diſ- 
treſs and deſolation in their extenſive ravages. To 
deſcribe the effects of the war in the words of an 
elegant author, All the plantations at Piſcata« 


qua, with the whole eaſtern country, were now 


filled with fear and confuſion ; buſineſs was ſuſ- 
pended, and every man was obliged to provide 
for his own and his family's ſafety. The on- 
ly way was to deſert their habitations, and re- 
tire together within the larger and more conveni- 


ent houſes, which they fortified with a timber 


wall and flankarts, placing a ſentry-box on the 
roof. Thus the labor of the field was exchanged 
for the duty of the garriſon, and they, who had 
long lived in peace and ſecurity, were upon their 
guard night and day, ſubject to continual alarms, 
and the moſt fearful apprehenſions.“ 
TRE narrow limits of this work will not ad- 


mit of giving particular accounts of the Indian 


wars. The autumn of this year was ſpent in ſmall 
but irritating aſſaults and ſkirmiſhes, till the end 
of November, when the number of people killed 
and taken from Kennebec and Piſcataqua amount- 
ed to upwards of fifty. 

Tun ſubſequent winter, the ſeverity of the ſea- 


and the ſcarcity of their proviſions, reduced 
* Bilknap, Vel. I p. 137. 
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the Indians to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace. 1676. 
By the mediation of Major Waldron, to whom "YY 
they applied, a peace was concluded with the 
whole body of eaſtern Indians, which continued 
till the next Auguſt. 

Tux renewal of hoſtilities, induced the Maſſa. 
chuſetts government to ſend a body of troops to 
the eaſtward in the beginning of autumn. They 
ſurprized four hundred Indians, at the houſe of 
Major Waldron, with whom they had made the 
peace, and whom they conſidered as their friend 
and father. They were ſeized and diſarmed witli- 
out the loſs of a man on either ſide. A ſepara- 
tion was made, and thoſe Indians who had previ- 
oully joined in concluding a peace were peacea- 
bly diſmiſſed. Two hundred of thoſe who had 
fled from the ſouthward, and taken refuge among 
them, were made priſoners; and being ſent to 
Boſton, ſeven or eight of them, who were known 
to have killed ſeveral Engliſhmen, were condemn- 
ed and executed ; the reſt were tranſported 2 7 
ſold for ſlaves in foreign parts.“ 

Taz war was continued the ny this, 4b 
and the ſubſequent year; in which period the bs. 
dians ravaged the country, and greatly| reduced 
the eaſtern ſettlements.f | ; 

In the ſpring of this year, commiſſioners were 1678. 
appointed to ſettle a formal treaty of peace with ""Y 
the Indian chiefs, which was done at Caſco, whi- 


ther they had brought the remainder of the cap- 
* Belknop, Vol, I p. 143. , . 154—156, 
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1678. tives. It was ſtipulated in the treaty, that the 

inhabitants ſhould return to their deſerted ſettle. 
ments, on condition of paying one peck of corn, 
annually, for each family, by way of acknowledg. 
ment to the Indians for the poſſeſſion of their lands, 
and one buſhel ro Major Pendleton, who was a 
great proprietor. Thus an end was put to a tedi- 
ous and diſtreſſing war, which * ſubliſted three 
years.“ 

AFTER the ratification of peace, commerce be- 
gan to flouriſh, and the population of the country 
rapidly increaſed. Several new towns were ſettled 
in New-Hampſhire and the Province of Maine. 
Rhode.-Iſland alſo greatly increaſed, and the town- 
ſhips of Kingſtown, f Eaſt-Greenwicht and Jameſ- 
town, were incorporated in that colony. 5 

1677. Wulst the New-England forces were in the 
field, the churches frequently obſerved days of 


of Maſſachuſetts convened a ſynod to examine the 
ſtate of religion, and prevent the increaſe of pro- 
; faneneſs and impiety. The ſynod agreed, that 
k | there was a general decay of piety, and a preva- 


f faſting and prayer, for the ſucceſs of their arms. 
? After peace was eſtabliſhed, a licentiouſneſs of 
| | manners prevailed, which was highly alarming 
| to ſerious and devout people. The general court 
| 
| 


| lence of pride, intemperance, profaneneſs and 
other vices. They adviſed, that in order to pro- 
mote a reformation, the clergy ſhould be exhort- 


ed to bear the ſtrongeſt teſtimony againſt the vices 


®* Belknap, Vol. J. p. 158. + 167 16 1678, 
$ Providence Colony Records, 85 
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of the age, in their public diſcourſes, and that the 1677. 
magiſtrates ſhould be vigilant in putting the laws "Yo 
| in execution.“ | 
Ix the ſame ſynod the platform of church dif 
cipline, prepared in the year 1653, was recogniz- 1640 
, ed and confirmed by the following vote. A 
ſynod of the churches of the colony of Maſſachu- 
ſetts being called to meet at Boſton, September, 
1679, having read and conſidered. a platform of 
church diſcipline agreed upon by the ſynod aſſem- 
bled at Cambridge, 1658, do unanimouſly approve — 
of the ſame platform as to the ſubſtance of it, de- 
firing that the churches may continue ſtedfaſt in 
the order of the goſpel, according to what is there- 
in declared from the word of God.“ f 
Tuts year, the agents of Maſſachuſetts being 


e in England, the general court preſented ſeveral 
f addreſſes to the king, and made ſeveral laws to res 
ö move ſome of the exceptions which were taken 
i againſt them by the Britiſh government. 

4 Mall er. Bock J. p. 85 91. 

t + Ryult of th. Mayachujetts Synod, p. 6. 
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The government of New-Hampſhire ſeparated from 

Maſſachuſetts, and made à royal province. Of 
Cranſteld's oppreſſive government. The colonies 
are deprived of their charters. Colonel Dudley 
appointed preſident of New-England. He is ſuper. 
ſeded by Sir Edmund Andros, who is appointed 
governor, His arbitrary proceedings. The revo. 
lution in England puts a period to the oppreſſion of 
the colonies. ; 


1 \ Y HILST the Indian tribes 

5 were endeavouring to extirpate the Engliſh, ene- 

; mies of another kind were uſing every effort to de- 
prive them of their privileges, by artful and exag- 
gerated accounts of their conduct to the government 
of England. : | 

1679. NRW-Haursfixk had long ſubſiſted under the 

government of Maſſachuſetts, and the union was, 
in general, ſatisfactory to both colonies. This 
year a ſeparation took place, by means of one Mr. 
Maſon, who claimed a right to the country, from 
his grandfather, Capt. John Maſon, who had ob- 
tained grants of New-Hampſhire from the council 
of New- England. Maſon was aſſiſted in his claim 
by Edward Randolph, his kinſman, a man of great 
addreſs and penetration, who was reſolute and in- 
defatigable in buſineſs. This gentleman, by fe- 
vere invectives, inflamed the prejudices which had 
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been conceived in England againſt the colony; 1679. 

and though agents were diſpatched to obviatęe thjge 
effects of his miſrepreſentations, yet his artful and 
malevolent attempts were crowned with ſucceſs.“ 
ON the 18th of September, a commiſſion paſſed 
the great ſeal for the government of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, which ſeparated this colony from the juriſ- 

diction of Maſſachuſetts, A preſident and council 
were appointed by the king for the government 
of the province. The ſaid prefident and every 
ſucceeding one to appoint a deputy to. preſide in 
his abſence ; the preſident or his deputy, wich any 
five, to be a quorum, They were to meet at 
Portſmouth in twenty days after the arrival of the 
commiſſion, and pfibliſn it. They were conſtitut- 
ed a court of record for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, according to the laws of England, ſo far as 
circumſtances would permit ; reſerving a right of 
appeal to the king in council for actions of fifty 
pounds value. They were empowered to appoint 
military officers, and take all needful meaſures for 
defence againſt enemies. Liberty of conſcience 
was allowed to all Proteſtants, thoſe of the church 
of England to be particularly encouraged. For 
the ſupport of government they were to continue 
the preſent taxes, till an aſſembly could be con- 
voked, to which end they were, within three 
months, to iſſue writs under the province ſeal, 
for calling an aſſembly, to whom the preſident 
ſhould recommend paſſing ſuch laws as ſhould cf 
* Belknap, Vol. I. p. 165168, 
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1679. tabliſh their allegiance, order and defence, and 

—Y raifigg taxes in ſuch a manner as they ſhould ſee 
fit. All laws to be approved by the preſident and 
council, and to remain in force till the king's plea. 
ſure ſhould be known, for which purpoſe they 
ſhould be tranſmitted to England by the firſt ſhips. 
In caſe of the preſident's death, his deputy to ſuc- 
ceed, and on the death of a counſellor, the re. 
mainder to elect another, and ſend over his name, 
with the names of two other ſuitable perſons, that 
the king might appoint one of the three. The 
king engaged, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, to con- 
tinue the privilege of an aſſembly, in the ſame 
manner and form, unleſs by inconveniences ariſing 
therefrom, he or his heirs ſhould think proper to 
make an alteration.“ | 

Taz ingenious author of the Hiſtory of New. 
Hampſhire obſerves, that © the form of govern. 
ment deſcribed in this commiſſion, conſidered ab. 
ſtractedly from the immediate intentions, charac- 
ters, and connexions of the perſons concerned, 
appears to be of as ſimple a kind as the nature of 
a ſubordinate government and the liberty of the 
ſubject can admit. The people, who are the nat- 
vral and original ſource of power, had a repte- 
ſentation in 2 body choſen by themſelves ; and the 
king was repreſented by a preſident and council of 
his own appointment; each had the right of in- 
ſtructing their repreſentatives, and the king had 
the ſuperior prerogative of diſannulling the acts of 
© Belknap, Vol. I. p. t50—172. 
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the whole at his pleaſure, The principal blemiſh 1679. 
in the commiſſion was the right claimed by the 
king of diſcontinuing the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, whenever he ſhould find it inconvenient, after 
he had ſolemnly engaged to continue this privilege.“ 

THE commiſſion was brought to Portſmouth 1680. 

on the iſt of January, by Edward Randolph, 
whoſe known enmity to the privileges of the peo- 
ple rendered him a moſt unwelcome meſſenger. 
In order to conciliate the minds of the people to 
this government, the king nominated for the firſt 
council gentlemen of the moſt diſtinguiſhed char- 
acters, who had ſuſtained the principal offices, civ- 
il and military, under the colonial government. 
Theſe gentlemen received the commiſſion with 
great reluctance; but the unavoidable neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to changes, and the apprehenſion that 
upon their refuſal to accept the appointment, 
others would be ſubſtituted who were inimical to 
their country, induced them to qualify them- 
ſelves to act in their new capacity.“ 

Tuis change of government gratified the dif- 
contented few, but was greatly diſreliſhed by the 
people in general, as they ſaw themſelves deprived 
of the privilege of chuſing their own rulers, which 
was ſtill enjoyed by the other colonies of New- 
England, and as they expected an invaſion of 
their property ſoon to tollow. 

A GENERAL afſembly was convoked in Februa- 
ry, who at their firſt meeting, on the 16th of 

| | © Bilknap, Vol. I. p. 176. 
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1680. March, wrote to the general court at Boſton, 
I gratefully acknowledging their obligations to Maſ- 


connexion, aſſerting, that ſubmiſſion to Divine 
Providence, and his majeſty's commands, alone 
induced them to comply with the preſent ſepara- 
tion, and defiring that a mutual correſpondence 
might be ſettled. 

THe1R next care was to frame a code of laws, 
of which the firſt, conceived in the ſtyle becom- 
ing freemen, was, That no act, impoſition, law 
or ordinance, ſhould be made or impoſed upon 
them, but ſuch as ſhould be made by the afem- 
bly, and approved by the preſident and council.“ 

Dvrinc this adminiſtration, affairs were con- 
ducted as nearly as poſſible in the ſame manner as 
before the ſeparation. The people kept a jealous 
watch over their privileges, and every encroach- 
ment was withſtood to the utmoſt. Hence the 
arbitrary proceedings of Randolph, who was ap- 
pointed collector, ſurveyor and ſearcher of the 
cuſtoms throughout New-England, excited univer- 
ſal diſt ruſt. | 

1682. Ar TER Maſon was convinced that the new gov- 
—YY ernment would not be adminiſtered in a manner 
favorable to his views, on his return to England, 


ſucceeded, and Edward. Cranfield, Eſq. was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor and commander in 
chief of New-Hampſhire. 

* Belknap, Fol, I. p. 177; 1 bid, p. 181. 
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ſachuſetts, and their entire ſatisfaction in their paſt 


he made it his buſineſs to ſolicit a change. He 
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Is this commiſſion, which bears date the gth 1680. 


of May, the governor was empowered to call, ad- 
journ, prorogue and diſſolve general courts ; to 


have a negative voice in all acts of government; 


to ſuſpend any of the council, when he ſhould ſee 
juſt cauſe ; (and every counſellor ſo ſuſpended was 
declared incapable of being elected into the gener- 
al aſſembly ;) to appoint a deputy-governor, judg- 
es, juſtices, and other officers, by his ſole authori- 
ty, and to execute the powers of vice-admiral, 

CRANFIELD arrived and publiſhed his commiſ- 
ſion on the 4th of October. He ſoon exhibited 
his arbitrary principles, by removing ſeveral in- 
fluential popular characters from the council, and 
appointed ſuch as he could render ſublervi tent to 
his purpoſes. 


Www 


. ” 


AFTER this, he convoked an aſſembly, and diſ- 1682, 
ſolved them upon their refuſing to accede to his 


meaſures. Some time after, he called another aſ- 
ſembly, and difolved them in the fame manner. 
He with his council aſſumed the whole legiſlative 
power. He even ventured to tax the people with- 
out their conſent. Thoſe, who oppoſed his arbi- 
mary government, were impriſoned, and treated 
with rigorous ſeverity.* 


AFTER Cranfield had infringed uon che civil 1684. 
tights of the people, he determined to ſuppreſs 


their eccleſiaſtical privileges. He had attempted 

o impoſe the 13th of January as a faſt, and re- 

drein them from manual labor at Chriſtmas; but 
® Belknap, * « þ- 193-197. 
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1684- his capital ſtroke was to iſue an order in council, 
rw © that after the iſt of January, the clergy. ſhould 


admit all perſons of ſuitable years, and not xicious, 


to the Lord's ſupper, and their children to bap. 


tiſm ; and that if any perſon ſhould defire bap- 
tiſm or the other ſacrament to be adminiſtered ac, 


— 


cording to the liturgy of the church of England, 
it ſhould be done, in purſuance of the king's com. 


mand to the colony of Maſſachuſetts; and any 
miniſter refuſing ſo to do, ſhould ſuffer the penal. 
ty of the ſtatutes of non-conformity,” 

Ma. Moody, miniſter ve Portſmouth, was mark- 
ed out by the governor, as an object of peculiar 
vengeance. He had for ſome time rendered him- 
ſelf obnoxious by the freedom and plainneſs of his 
pulpit diſcourſes, and his ſtrictneſs in adminiſ. 
tering the diſcipſine of the church. 

A inſtance of church diſcipline, by which Mr, 
Moody irritated Cranfield in the higheſt degree, 


| 58 thvs related by Dr. Belknap. * Randolph hav: 


ing ſcized a veſſel, ſhe was in the night carried 
out of the harbor. The owner, who was a mem- 
der of the church, ſwore that he knew nothing 
or it; but upon trial, there appeared ſtrong ſuſ- 
picion that he had perjured himſelf. He found 


means to make up the matter with the governor 


and collector; but Moody, being concerned for 
the purity of his church, requeſted of the govern- 
or copies of the evidence, that the oſſender might 
be called to account in the way of eccleſiaſtica. 
diſcipline. Cranfield ſtegpiy refuſed, Aying. (ha: 
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he himſelf had forgiven him, and that neither the 1684. 


church nor miniſter ſhould meddle with him; and 


2 


even threatened Moody in caſe he ſhould. Not. 


intimidated, Moody conſulted the church, and 
preached à ſermon againſt falſe ſwearing. Then 
the offender, being called to account, was cenſur- 
ed, and, at length, brought toi a public confeſſion.” * 

Tux act, which had lately paſſed, afforded Cran- 
field an opportunity to gratify - his reſentment, 
Ile ſignified to Mr. Moody, that himſelf, with Ma- 
ſon and Hinckes, intended to partake of the Lord's 
ſupper the next Sunday; requiring him to admin- 
iter it to them according to the liturgy. Agree- 
ably to their expectation, he refuſed a compli- 
ance. Mr, Moody was then proſecuted, and im- 
priſoned for thirteen weeks. At length he obtain- 
ed a releaſe, though under a ſtrict charge to preach 
no more within the province, upon penalty of far- 
ther impriſonment, He then accepted an invita- 
tion from the firſt church in Boſton, where he 
was highly eſteemed, and continued till 1692, 
Upon a change of government, he returned to his 
charge in Portſmouth, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his days in uſefulneſs, love and peace.f 

Ar length, the governor, being diſappointed in 
his plans of enriching himſelf, and fearing the iſ- 
ſue of the people's remonſtrances to the court of 
Great-Britain, privately embarked for Jamaica, 
and thence to England, where he obtained the 
colleorſhip of Barbados. Barefoote, the deputy- 
gaveraor, ſuccecded at his departure, 

* Briknap, Jol. J. f. 205. f hid, p. 204 
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1684- his capital ſtroke was to iſue an order in council, 
„that after the 1ſt of January, the clergy ſhould 


admit all perſons of ſuitable years, and not vicious, 


to the Lord's ſupper, and their children to bap. 
tiſm; and that if any perſon ſhould deſire bap. 


tiſm or the other ſacrament to be adminiſtered ac. 


_ cording to the liturgy of the church of England. 


it ſhould be done, in purſuance of the king's com. 


mand to the colony of Maſſachuſetts ; and any 


miniſter refuſing ſo to do, ſhould ſuffer the penal. 
ty of the ſtatutes of non-· conformity.“ 

Mx. Moody, miniſter of Portſmouth, was mark. 
ed out by the governor, as an object of peculiar 
vengeance. He had for ſome time rendered him- 
ſelf obnoxious by the freedom and plainneſs of his 
pulpit diſcourſes, and his ſtricneſs in adminiſ- 
tering the diſcipline of the church. 

A inſtance of church diſcipline, by which Mr, 


Moody irritated Cranfield in the higheſt degree, 


is thus related by Dr. Belknap. Randolph hav- 
ing ſized a veſſel, ſhe was in the night carried 
out of the harbor. The owner, who was a mem- 
der of the church, ſwore that he knew nothing 


or it; but upon trial, there appeared ſtrong ſuſ- 
picion that he had perjured himſelf. He found 


means to make up the matter with the governor 
and collector; but Moody, being concerned for 
the purity of his church, requeſted of the govern- 
or copies of the evidence, that the offender might 
be called to account in the way of eccle{iaſticai 
diſcipline. Cranfield ſteypiv refuted, faying, chat 
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he himſelf had forgiven him, and that neither the 1684. 
church nor miniſter ſhould meddle with him; ane 
even threatened Moody in caſe he ſhould. Not. . . 
intimidated, Moody conſulted the church, and 
preached à ſermon againſt falſe ſwearing. Then 

the offender, being called to account, was cenſur- 


ed, and, at length, brought to, a public confeſſion.” * 


Tre act, which had lately paſſed, afforded Cran- 
field an opportunity to gratify his reſentment, 
Ile ſignified to Mr. Moody, that himſelf, with Ma- 
ſon and Hinckes, intended to partake of the Lord's 
ſupper the next Sunday; requiring him to admin- 


itter it to them according to the liturgy. Agree- 


ably to their expectation, he refuſed a compli- 
ance, Mr. Moody was then proſecuted, and im- 
priſoned for thirteen weeks. At length he obtain- 
ed a releaſe, though under a ſtrict charge to preach 
no more within the province, upon penalty, of far- 
ther impriſonment, He then accepted an invita- 
tion from the firſt church in Boſton, where he 
was highly eſteemed, and continued till 1692, 
Upon a change of government, he returned to his 
charge in Portſmouth, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his days in uſefulnefs, love and peace. f 
Ar length, the governor, being diſappointed in 168, 


his plans of enriching himſelf, and fearing the i- 


ſue of the people's remonſtrances to the court of 
Great-Britain, privately embarked for Jamaica, 
and thence to England, where he obtained the 
colle&orſhip of Barbados. Barefoote, the deputy- 
gaveraor, ſuececded at his departure, 

Beltaap, J. I. f. 205. f bid, p. 204% 
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Nxw-Haurshigß was not the only colony 
which felt the oppreſſion of arbitrary power. The 
people of Maſſachuſetts had long been viewed 
with a jealous eye. Though the king had repeat- 
edly aſſured them of his protection, and ſolemn- 
ly confirmed their charter privileges, yet their 
ſpirit and principles were ſo totally diſſonant to the 
corrupt views of the court, that intriguing men 
found eaſy acceſs to the royal ear, with com- 
plaints againſt them. Of theſe, the moſt invete- 
rate and indefatigable was Randolph, who made 
no leſs than eight voyages in nine years acroſs 
the Atlantic, on this miſchievous buſineſs. They 
were accuſed of extending their juriſdiction be- 
yond the bounds of their patent ; of invading the 
prerogative by coining money; of not allowing 
appeals to the king from their courts, and of ob- 
ſtructing the execution of the navigation and trade 
laws. By the king's command agents were ſent 
over, to anſwer theſe complaints. They found 
the prejudice againſt the colony ſo ſtrong, that it 
was in vain to withſtand it; and ſolicited inſtruc. 
tions whether to ſubmit to the king's pleaſure, or 
reſiſt his arbitrary deſigns. After a ſolemn con- 
ſultation, the laſt meaſure was determined upon, 
and the agents quitted England.“ 

Soon after a writ of 9 warranto was iſſued 
againſt the colony, which Randolph conveyed 
acroſs the Atlantic. When arrived in Boſton, the 


general court once more conſidered the critical fits 
* Beikna), Vol. I. p. 229. Itch. Coliec. of Papers, p. 377. 
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uation of affairs. The governor and majority of 168g. 
the aſſiſtants, actuated by the caution of age, re 
ſolved to ſubmit to the royal pleaſure, and prepar- 
ed an addreſs for that purpoſe. The repreſenta- 
tives, animated by the principles natural to a re- 
publican body, refuſed their afſent.* : 
Tuts year a writ of ſcire facias was preſented i in 168g. 
the court of chancery againſt the governor and 9 

company, and judgment given that the an | 
ſhould be annihilated.f 

Jupcs Minot, in his ingenious continuation of 
Hutchinſon's Hiitory, obſerves on this occaſion, 
& thus fell the good old charter, valuable for its 
defects ſo happily ſupplied, as well as its powers. 
But with it fell not the habits it had engendered, 
nor the principles which the ſettlement of the 
country had inſpired. Theſe were for a time 
ſlightly hidden in its fall, but ſoon ſprung up again 
more deeply rooted, and renovated with perenni- 
al ſtrength z nor have they ceaſed to flouriſh till, 
in their turn, they have overrun, and probably 
forever buried, every germ of deſpotiſm and royal 
authority, in this republican ſoil.””t 

Tas other colonies, though leſs + obnoxious, 
ſared the ſame fate. This year, a writ of 70 1683. 
warranto was iſſued againſt the colony of Rhode. > 
Idand, which was brought in June 26, 1686. 
Ihe aſſembly determined not to ſtand ſuit, Their 
;caions were, their poverty and inability to bear 
me expence of ſuch a lawſuit in England; and 


* Chalmer, p. 414. Þ+ Hutchinſon, Vol. I. 
4 inet's Continuation of Hutchinſon, p rg _ 
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1685. the example of thoſe corporations in England, 

> which had ſurrendered their charters.* 
In July a u warrants was iſſued againſt the 
governor and company of Connecticut. The ſub. 
ſequent year two writs were ſerved by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and after them a third in December, 
1686. The colony received an offer of being annexed to 
oo Maſſachuſetts or New-York. In return, they hum- 
bly petitioned his majeſty for the continuance of 
their chartered rights; but if this could not be ob- 
tamed, they expreſſed a preference to being age 
nexed to Maſſachuſetts. This ſubmiſſive language, 
(which, contrary to their intentions, was conſtru- 
ed into @ furrender of their charter) probably 
prevented the quo warranto's being proſecuted with 

effect. 
King Charles II. Ned ſoon after the colony t 
Maſſachuſetts was deprived of its charter. Upon 
the acceſſion of James II. Col. Joſeph Dudley, a 
native of the colony, was promoted, becauſe while 
agent, he had favored the views of the court. 
He was appointed preſident of New-England, and 
new counſellors were nominated by the king, 
Their juziſdiftion extended over Maſſachuſetts, 
New-Hampſhire, Maine, and the Narraganſet or 
King's country. No houſe of repreſentatives was 
mentioned in this commiſhon. Dudley was re- 
ceived with leſs reluQance, from the general ap- 
prehenſion of Col. Kirk, as governor, who had 
been appointed previouſly to the death of Charles, 
® Calender, p 47. + Trumbudh, Vol. I. þ. 399. 
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and from whom they expected ſomething ſimilar 1686. 
to the tragedy he had been acting in the bas EE 
rr * 

Tax people fuffered little from the lofs of their 
privileges, during Col. Dudley's thort adminiſtra- 
tion. Their courts of juſtice were continued upon 
their former plan. Trials were by juries as ufual. 
In general, the former laws and eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
toms were obſerved, though the government which 
formed them was diſſolved. The intention of 

- theſe proceedings was, to conciliate the minds of 
the people to the long meditated introduttion _ a 
governor-general.f 

ArTER Col. Dudley had enjoyed his new hon- 
ors eight or nine months, Sir Edmund Andros, 
who had been governor of New-York, arrived in 
Boſton, with a large commiſſion, appointing him 
captain general and governor in chief of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, Plymouth, Rhode-Ifland, Connecticut, 
&c. The governor, with four of his council, 
were empowered to grant lands on ſuch terms, 
and ſubject to ſuch e as ſhould be * 
ed by tlre king. | 

Six Edmund Andros began his adminiſtration 
with high profeſſions of regard for the public wel- 
fare. He ſoon, however, exhibited his arbitrary 
character, and enriched himſelf and his followers 
by the moſt daring violations of the rights of the 
people. Thoſe of his council, who were backward 
in aiding his tapacious intentions, were negtccted. _ 

* Hut lien, Vol. I. p. 244, + 151d, p. 242 
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Seven being ſufficient for a full board, he ſelected 

ſuch only as were devoted to him, and would con- 

cur with whatever he propoſed.* | 

1637, Taz aſſembly of Connecticut met as uſual in | 

V- Ottober, and the government continued accord- 

ing to charter till the laſt of the month. About | 

this time Sir Edmund Andros, with his ſuit, and 
more than fixty regular troops, came to Hartford, 

where the afſembly were ſitting, demanded the | 

charter, and declared the government under it to 

be diſſolved. The aſſembly were extremely un- 

willing to ſurrender the charter, and found expe- 

dients to protract the time for bringing it forth. 

The tradition is, that governor Treat ſtrongly rep- 

reſented the great expence and hardſhips of the 

coloniſts in planting the country ; the blood and 

treaſure which they had expended in defending it; 

the difficulties and dangers he himſelf had been 

expoſed to for that purpoſe ; and that it was like 


giving up his life to ſurrender the patent and priv- 
ileges ſo dearly purchaſed, and long enjoyed. The 
important affair was debated and kept in ſuſpence 
till the evening, when the charter was brought 
and laid upon the table, where the afſembly were 
ſitting. By this time great numbers of people 


were aſſembled, and men ſufficiently bold to exe- 
cute whatever might be neceſſary os expedient. 
3he lights were inſtantly extinguiſhed, and one 
Capt. Wadſworth, of Hartford, in the moſt ſilent 
and Jecret manner, carried off the charter, and 


® Belira;, Tl. I. g. 282. 
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ſecreted i in a large hollow tree, fronting the 1687 


houſe of the hon. Samuel Wyllis, then one of the 
magiſtrates of the colony. The people appeared 
peaceable and orderly. The candles were offi- 
ciouſly relighted, but the patent was gone, and no 
diſcovery could be made of it, or of the perſon 
who had conveyed it away. 

Six Edmund, however, affumed the govern- 
ment, and appointed officers, civil and military, 
through the colony, according to his pleaſure.“ 


NumtRous were the oppreſſions which the 1688. 
country ſuffered, during Andros* government, 


The preſs was reſtrained ; liberty of conſcience 
infringed ; exorbitant fees and taxes were de- 
manded, without the voice or conſent of the peo- 
ple, who had no privilege of repreſentation. Thoſe 
who refuſed to aſſiſt, in collecting illegal taxes, 
were threatened and impriſoned. The charter be- 
ing. vacated, 1t was pretended, that all titles to 
land were annulled. Landholders were obliged 
to take out patents for their eſtates, which they 
had poſſeſſed forty or fifty years ; and for theſe 
patents extravagant fees were extorted, and thoſe 
who would not ſubmit to this impoſition, had 
writs of intruſion brought againſt them, and their 
lands patented to others. To deter the people 
from conſulting about the redreſs of their griev- 
ances, town-meetings were prohibited, except one 
in the month of May, for the choice of town-offi- 
ers. The pcople were told by the judges in open 
| * Trambull, ** 1 p. 380. 
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SV than not to be fold for ſlaves ; and that the bene- 


fit of the laws of England did not follow them to 


the end of the earth. To prevent complaints be. 


ing tranſmitted to England, no perſon was per. 
mitted to go out of the country, without expreſs 
leave from the governor. But, notwithſtanding 
all the vigilance of the governor, his emiſſaries and 
guards, the reſolute and indefatigable Dr. Lacreaſe 
Mather, miniſter of the ſecond church in Boſton, 


and preſident of the college, failed to England 


1689 


with complaints in the name of the people, againſt 
the governor, which he delivered with his own 
hand to the king ; but finding no hope of redreſs, 
he waited the event of the revolution, which was 
then expected.“ 

Tun country ſuffered er the oppreſſive gov- 


Cv ernment of Sir Edmund Andros about three years. 


At length, the report of the prince of Orange's 
expedition into England reached Boſton, and dif- 
fuſed univerſal joy. The governor took every 
precaution to conceal the change of affairs from 
the people. He impriſoned the man who brought 
a copy of the prince's declaration, and publiſted 
à proclamation, commanding all perſons to be pre- 
pared to oppoſe any invaſion from Holland. The 
former magiſtrates and influential characters ſecrets 
ly wiſhed, and fervently prayed for the ſucceſs of 
the glorious undertaking, and determined quietly 


to wait the event. The body of the people, how- 
® Beiknap, Fil. J. p. 234. Revolution in New. England juf ified. 
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, 
e. ever, were too impatient to be reſtrained by pru- 1689. 
to dential confiderations. A rumor was ſpread of an 
e. intended maſſacre in Boſton, by the governor's 
r. guards, which exaſperated them in the higheſt de- 
ſs gree. On the morning of the 18th of April, the 
8 toun was in arms, and the country floeking in to 
4 their aſſiſtance. Andros and a number of his ac» 
fe complices, who had fled for refuge to a fort, were 
n, obliged to ſurrender, and were impriſoned till 
id they could be conveyed to England, to be diſpof- 
it ed of according to the king's pleaſure.* Under 
TN pretence of the charges exhibited againſt them be- 
's, fore the king and council not being ſigned by : 
as the colonial agents, both parties were diſmiſſed, 
and this tyrant of New-England was afterwards 
v. appointed goyernor of Virginia. f 
'S, Taz gentlemen who had been magiſtrates un. 
; er the charter, with Bradſtreet, the late govern- 
if. or, at their head, aſſumed the name of the coun- 
ry eil of ſafety, and kept up a form of government, 
m in the exigency of affairs, till orders arrived from 
ht England. 
ed THz revolution at Boſton, though extremely 
Ce pleaſing to the people of New-Hamplhire, left 
he them in an unſettled ſtate. Alter waiting in vain x 
et {or orders from Lugland, they choſe deputies, in | | 
of erder to reſolve upon ſome method of government, 1 
ily They, at length, concluded to return to their an- | 
w- cient union with Mafachuſetts.? | 
4d. Hit hinſm, Fol J. p. 273, 374. GEE Univerſal Hiory, | 
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1689. Tais union, however, was of ſhort continu. 
ry ance. In 1692, Samuel Allein, a London mer. 
chant, obtained a commiſſion for the government 
| of New. Hampſhire; and John Uſher, his ſon-in- 
law, was appointed lieutenant-governor. Mr. Al- 
lein had, previouſly, purchaſed of Maſon's heirs 
a title to the New-Hampſhire lands. This event 
produced new controverſies, concerning the prop- 
erty of the lands, which embroiled the province 
| ſeveral years.* | | 
if Tux intelligence of King William and Queen 
1 Mary's acceſſion to the throne, occaſioned great 
9 rejoicing in New- England. The people entertain. 
ed ſanguine expectations, that under their govern- 
ment, they ſhould obtain the reſtoration of their 


former invaluable privileges. 


* See a particular account of theſe controverſies in Belknaf's 
Hiſtory of New. Hampſhire. * 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the war with the eaſtern Indians. Treaty cony 
cluded with them at fort Pemaquid. The News 
England agents ſolicit the reſtoration of their char- 
ter. A new charter is granted. Connecticut 
and Rhode-I/land reſume their former charters. 
The king compliments the agents with the nomina- 
tion of their governor. They elect Sir Willam 
Phips. Thankſgiving appointed after his arrival 
in Boſton. 


Panviovs! v to the revolution 


in government, which was related in the forego- 


ing chapter, a freſh Indian war broke out in the 


ſrontiers of New-England, in 1688. As a pre- 
tence for commencing hoſtilities, the Indians charg- 
ed the Engliſh with neglecting to pay the tribute 
of corn, which had been ſtipulated by the treaty 
of 1678 ; with obſtructing the fiſh in Saco river 
with ſeines; with defrauding them in trade, and 
with granting their lands without their conſent. * 

Tas French uſed every effort to inflame their 
reſentment, in order ta revenge the recent inju- 
ries they had received from the Engliſh. 

By the treaty of Breda, the territory from Pe- 
nobſcot to Nova-Scotia was ceded to the French, 
in exchange for the iſland of St. Chriſtophers. On 

» Buiknep, Vl. I. p. 242. 
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theſe lands the baron de St. Caſtine had long re. 
ſided, as an influential ſachem among the Indians, 
with whom he was intimately connected. The 
grant which had been made to the duke of York, 
who at the time of the above mentioned treaty 
was called James II. comprehended all the land 
between Kennebec and St. Croix.“ 

1638, Urov a diſpute ariſing reſpecting the landing 
of a cargo of wine, which the owners ſuppoſed to 
be landed within the. French government, a new 
line was run, which took Caſtine's plantation into 
the duke's territory. Upon this pretext, Sir Ed- 
mund Andros went in the Roſe frigate, and plun- 
dered Caſtine's houſe and fort of all his goods 
and implements of war, This inſult provoked the 

French ſachem to uſe all his influence with the 
Indians to excite them to ravage the frontiers of 
New-England.t 

Tre firſt acts of hoſtility commenced at North». 
Yarmouth, by Killing cattle, and threatening the 
people. Juſtice Blackman ordered ſixteen of the 
Indians to be ſeized, and kept under guard at 
Falmouth ; but others continued robbing and cap- 
tivating the inhabitants. Upon this, Andros, 
finding milder meaſures ineffectual, meant to in- 
timidate them with an army of ſcven hundred 


men, which he led into the eaſtern country in the 
month of November. The rigor of the ſeaſon 
proved fatal to ſome of his troops, but he never 


faw an Indian in his whole march, the enemy re- 
maining quiet during the winter, 
© Hutchinjon's Collections. f. 545. + Sullivan, t- 288. 
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Arras the revolution, the gentlemen who aſ- 1689. 
ſumed the government took ſome precaution to 
prevent the renewal of hoſtilities. They ſent meſ- 


ſengers and preſents to ſeveral tribes of Indians, 
who anſwered them with fair promiſes; but their 
prejudices againſt the Engliſh were too inveterate 
to be allayed by theſe meaſures.* 

THIRTEEN years had almoft elapſed ſince the 
ſeizure of the four hundred Indians at Cocho- 
co, by Major Waldron, during which time they 
bad cheriſhed an inextinguiſhable thirſt for revenge. 
Some of thoſe Indians, who were then ſeized and 
ſold into flavery abroad, had found their way 
home, and could not reſt till they had gratified 
their reſentment. 

A CONFEDERACY, for this ak was forme 
ed between ſeveral Indian tribes ; and it was de- 
termined to ſurprize the Major and his neighbors, 
among whom they had all this time been peacea- 


_ bly converſant.f 


TugEnk were five garriſoned houſes in the town 
of Dover. That in which Major Waldron was 
lodged was ſurprized by the treachery of Meſan- 
doit, a ſagamore, whom he had that night enter- 
tained in a friendly manner at his houſe. During 
the night the Indians lay in ambuſh in the neigh- 
boring woods. When all was quiet the pates 
were opened, and the ſignal given, They enter- 
ed, ſurprized the ſecure garriſon, and barbarouſly 
murdered the. Major. Twenty-three people were 

®* Belknap, Jol. I. p. 244. Þ+ Lid, p. 245. 
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1639. killed in this ſurprizal, and twenty-nine were caps 

Srv (ured ; five or fix houſes, with their mills, were 
burned, and before the people could be collect- 
ed from the other parts of the town to oppoſe 
them, they fled with their priſoners and. plunder, 
The majority of the priſoners were carried to 
Canada, and fold to the French.* 

Tux neceſſity of rigorous meaſures, impelled 
the colonies to raiſe forces to check the depre- 
dations of their ſavage enemies. The Maſſachu- 
ſetts and Plymouth forces proceeded to the eaſt- 
ward, ſettled garriſons at convenient places, and 
had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the natives at Caſco- 
Bay and Blue-Point. The Indians did much mi. 
chief by their flying parties, but no important 
actions were performed on either ide during the 
remainder of the year. 

1690. Taz greateſt danger was at this time appre- 

hended from encouragement. given to the Indians 
| by the French, which nation was then at war with 
England. The inhabitants of New-England were 
thence induced to plan an enterprize againſt Cana» 
da, where the French had formed extenſive ſet- 
tlements. They exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, 
and equipped an armament in ſome degree equal 
to the ſervice.f 

Tas command of the forces employed in this 
expedition was committed to Sir William Phips. 
Unavoidable accidents retarded the arrival of the 
fleet at Quebec till the ſeaſon was too far advanc- 

gZeilnap, Fai. I. p. 245. + Bid, p. 248. 
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ed to proſecute their deſigns. The troops were 1690. 
ſickly and diſcouraged, and, after ſome ineffetual 
parade, the enterprize was abandoned.* 

Tas inhabitants of New-England were greatly 
diſpirited by this diſappointments The equipment 

of the fleet and army had occaſioned a great ex- 
pence; which they were little able to ſuppott ; and 
a a thouſand men periſhed in the expedition: In this 
melancholy ſtate of the country, it was an happy 
tircumſtance that the Indians voluntarily came in 
with a flag of truce, and deſired a ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities. A conference being held at Sagadahok, 
they brought in ten captives, and ſettled a truce 
till the 1ſt of May, which they obſerved till the 1691. 
th of June; theny they again commenced, and. 
continued their deſtructive ravages, _— this and 
the ſubſequent year. f 

is January, the Indians entirely deſtroyed the 1693. 
town of York, killed fifty of the people, and car: 
ried one hundred into captivity}: To review the 
cruel treatment they inflicted on their unfortunate 
priſoners, muſt deeply wound the feelings of eve- 
ry perſon of ſenſibility ; and they muſt turn with 
horror from a ſcene, which ſo ſtrongly exhibits the 
favage ferocity of which human nature is capable. 

Tiris year a peace was concluded with the In- 1693. 
dians at the fort-of Pemaquid. They acknowledg. 
ed ſubjeCtion to the crown of England ; engaged 
o abandon the French intereſt ; to forbear private 

ꝛevenge; to reſtore all captives; and even went 


. Hate binſen, Val. J. 5. 7 401, + Ballnap, Fol. J. p. 
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ſo far as to deliver hoſtages for the due ee 


ance of their engagements.“ 
1691. AFTEr the revolution in England, the ao 
court of Maſſachaſetts diſpatched two of their mem« 
ders, to join with Sir Henry Aſhhurſt- and Mr. 
Mather, in ſoliciting the reſtoration of their an- 
cient charter; and endeavouring to obtain ſuch 
additional privileges, as n be beneficial to the 
colony. 
Wulst the a was inyolved in the Indian 
war, which has been brietly related, their enemies 
in England took advantage of their. difficulties, 
dy imputing them to the improdent adminiſtration 
of government, and argued thence againſt the re{- 
toration of thew charter, The agents, however, 
purſued their buſineſs with indefatigable applica- 
tion, and uſed all their intereſt in court and city to 
accompliſh it; but found all their endeavours to 
obtain a reſtoration of their ancient * inet. 
fectual. f 
Taz king, from the firſt 3 exhibited 
{ a determined reſolution to have the nomination of | 
4 | the governor, and other officers, reſerved to the | 
l crown, He ordered his attorney-general to form 
| Fl | the draught of a new charter, according to his 
| il pleaſure expreſſed in council. This the attorney- 
1 
| 


general preſented to the council board June 8. 


| It was rejected, and a new draught ordered to be 
1 made, by which the people of New-England were 
þ | deprived of ſeveral eſſential privileges contained in 
. 


Ss a4 a am 


Fry _— former charter. 


" © Sullivos, & 248+ Hutch n, Fol. I. p. 40 Mather 
1 1 . %%. * 7. 405. 3 » 
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Ma. Mather proteſted againſt it, but was in- l 
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formed, < that the agents of New - England were 8 


not plenipotentiaries from a ſovereign ſtate.”” Not- 
withſtanding this reprimand, the agents drew up 


their objeQtions, and tranſmitted them to the king, 


earneſtly requeſting that certain clauſes might be 


altered. The queen herſelf interceded with him 


in behalf of the colony; but nothing could alter 
his majeſty's determined purpoſe. The agents ſuc- 


ceeded only in procuring a few articles to be add- 
ed, which they ſuppoſed would nn the wel- 
fare of their country.“ 


Tux colony of Maſſachuſetts was made a -prov- 


ince, which contained the whole of the old colony. 
To this were added the colony of New-Plymouth, 
the Province of Maine, the Province of Nova- Sco- 


tia, and all the country between the Province of 


Maine and Nova-Scotia, as far northward as the 
nver St. Lawrence; alſo Elizabeth Iſlands, and 
the iflands of Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard. 


Tun colonies of Rhode-lfland and Connecticut 


were allowed to reſume their former charters. As ; 
no judgment had been entered againſt them, the. 


king recognized their policy as regular and legal.f _ 
Tux colony of Maſſachuſetts was greatly diſap- 
pointed by the new charter, and it was conſidered 
as a ſingular hardſhip, that the effects of the late 
deſpotiſm ſhould be felt by them alone. Howev- 
er, the majority were induced to accept it, from 
an apprehenſion of the ill conſequences, which 


might reſult from their refuſal. f 
® Mather, Bak II. 5. 56. + Gorcan, Vol. I. p. 93. 4 Neal, 
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king was pleaſed ta compliment the New-Englang 
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Wren the charter had paſſed the ſeals, the 


agents, for the fiſt time, with the nomination of 
their governor. After mature conſultation, they 
agreed to elect Sir William Phips, who, with the 
Rev. Increaſe Mather, arrived in Boſton the 15th 
of May, The general court appointed a day. of 
folemn thankſgiving for their "= arrival; and fo 
the ſettlement of the province.“ 

Tux civil gavernment of New-England ſaſtain- 
ed a, canſiderable alteration by their new charter, 


. Previouſly to their abtaining it, all their magiſ, 


trates and afficers of ſtate were choſen annually by 
their general aſſembly, . In the new charter, the 
appointment of the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
ſecretary, and all the officers of the admiralty, 
was veſted in the crown ; the power of the mili. 
tia was wholly in the hands of his majeſty's gover. 
nor, as captain general, All judges, juſtices and 
ſheriffs, were to be nominated by che governor, 
with the advice of the council, The governor 
had a negative upon the choice of counſellors j 
and upon all laws and elections made by the coun» 
cil and houſe of repreſentatives. The laws, even 
when thus ſanctioned, were ſubject to rejection by 
the king, within the term of three years from 
their paſſing, The difference between the old 
charter and new alſo conſiſted in an expreſs autho- 
rity for exerciſing powers, which had been in cons 
ſtant ule, from ſuppoſed neceſſary implication, 


* Mather, 
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Theſe were the privilege of a houſe of reprefen- 1692. 
tatives as a branch of the legiſlature, the levying of 
taxes, and ere&ing courts for the trial of capital 
crimes, and the probate. of wills, and granting of 
adminiſtration on inteſtate eſtates, which were ex- 
preſsly given to the governor and council,* _ 
LI EATV of conſcience, which was not men. 
tioned in the firſt charter, was expreſsly granted 
in the ſecond. All the various denominations of 
Chriſtians were tolerated in the colonies after the 
revolution took place in England. And the peo- 

ple were informed by the beſt civilians, that their 
religious liberties were unalterably ſecured. 

Taz firſt a& of the Maſſachuſetts legiſlature, 
after the arrival of the charter, was a kind of mag- 
na charta, aſſerting and fetting forth their general 
privileges, and contained the following clauſe : 
No aid, tax, tollage, aſſeſſment, cuſtom, loan, 
benevolence, or impaſition whatſoever, ſhall be laid, 
aſſeſſed, ipoſed, or leveled'on any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, or their eſtates, on any pretence what- 
ever, but by the ad and conſent of the governor, 
council and repreſentatives of the people, aſſem- 
bled in general court.“ f = 
Ornzs adds favorable to liberty, were paſſed 
by the general court, at this ſeſſion. | 

AT the time when the colony of Maſſachuſetts 
received the new charter, ſeventy-two years had 
elapſed ſince the firſt ſettlement at Plymouth. 

See Charter of William and Mary, in Appendix to Neal Hif- 


tory. Minas Continuation of Hutchinſon, P. 57. 
1 Lac hinſes, Vol. 11. 7. 63. 7 
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1692. During this period the colonies enjoyed the privi. 
WV lege of chuſing their on rulers, and enacting 


their own laws. They had eſtabliſhed excellent 
regulations for the promotion of learning and reli. 
gion. They had exhibited great courage in the 
Indian wars, and their efforts to repel their ſavage . 
enemies. were crowned. with ſucceſs, After 
forty years from the firſt ſettlement, the greateſt 


part of the early emigrants had terminated their, 
_ earthly exiſtence.““ They had, however, the ſatis. 


faction of ſurviving till they beheld the fruits of 


their aſſiduous labors in the increaſe of the ſettle. 


ments and multiplication of the churches. In 
1643, the firſt twenty thouſand ſouls, who came 
over from England, had ſettled thirty- ſix churches. 
In 1650, there were forty churches' in New. 
England, which contained ſeven thouſand ſeven. 
hundred and fifty communicants.”f Many of the 
clergymen, who came from England at the firſt 
ſettlement, were not only diſtinguiſhed for their 
piety, but for their abilities and learning. Among 
whom we view a Cotton, Hooker, Davenport, Eliot, 
and others, who illuminated the churches of New. 
England. And though many have depreciated the. 
merit of our anceſtors, yet a modern Britiſh au- 
thor has obſerved, that, The victories they ob- 
tained over the complicated obſtructions which 


they met with upon their arrival in America, have 


raiſed their character to a level with that of the 


* Hutchinſon, Fol. I p. 258. + Late Prejidert Stiles Mas- 
ſcript Lectures on Zccigſiaſlical Hiſtory. 
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braveſt people recorded in hiſtory, in the eſtima- 
tion of the few, who can conſider facts diveſted of 
that ſplendor which time, place and circumſtances 


are apt to beſtow upon them, and from which they 


derive their, luſt:e with the generality of man- 
kind.“ 5 45 | | | 
Aude Hiftory of the War nvith America. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Of the ſuppoſed witchcrafts in New-E gland. Sir 
© William Phips recalled. His death and thar- 
after. War with the "Indians renewed. The 
French project an invaſion of New-England. 
Peace contluded with the Indians. The Earl 
of Bellamont appointed governor of the plantations 
of New-Yerk, Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhirs 


Nrw.xol A from its firſt ſet- 
tlement never experienced ſuch complicated dif- 
ficulties as at the commencement of Sir William 
Phips* government. The country was involved 
in the war with the eaſtern Indians, which has been 
briefly mentioned in the preceding chapter. In 
the ſame period a new ſpecies of diſtreſs filled the 
minds of the people with gloom and horror, which 
in ſome reſpects appeared more replete with ca- 
lamity, than even the devaſtations of war. 

PrzviousLy to the tragic ſcene at Salem, about 
to be related, ſeveral perſons, in different parts 
of New-England, had been executed for the ſup- 
poſed crime of witchcraft. Thoſe, who think the 
whole to be an impoſture, account for it by the 
prevailing credulity of the age; the ſtrength of 
prejudice ; the force of imagination, operating on 
minds not ſufficiently enlightened by reaſon and 


fatal daluſion. 


philoſophy, which all conſpired to as this 


ai«. 


nb 


Ix the year 1692, a daughter and niece of Mr. 
Parris, miniſter of Salem, girls of ten or eleven 
years of age, and two other gitls in the neighbor- 
hood, were ſeized with uncommon and unac- 
countable complaints. A conſultarion of phy- 
ſicians was Called, one of whom was of opinion 
that they were bewitched. An Indian woman, 


who was brought from New-Spain, and then reſid- 


ed with Mr. Parris, had recourſe to ſome experi- 
ments, which ſhe pretended were uſed in her own 
country, in order to diſcover the witch. The 
children, being informed of this circumſtance, 
accuſed the Indian woman of pinching, pricking 
and tormenting them in various ways. She ac- 
knowledged that ſhe had learnt how to diſcover a 
witch, but denied herſelf to be one. This firſt in- 
ſtance was the occaſion of ſeveral private faſts at 
Mr. Parris' houſe, of ſeveral others, which were 
obſerved by the whole village, and of a general faſt 
through the colony. The attention, paid to the 
children, with the compaſſion, expreſſed by their 
viſitors, it is ſuppoſed, induced them, and allured 
others to continue their impoſture. Hence the 
number of complainants, who pretended to be 
ſeized with ſimilar diforders, increaſed, and they 
accuſed certain perſons of being the authors of 
their ſuſferings. From theſe ſmall beginnings, the 
ditemper ſpread through ſeveral parts of the pro- 
vince, till the priſons were ſcarcely capable of con- 


Lining the number of the accuſed.“ 


* Hutchin/on, Pol, It 5p. 25-29 Halt: Med. Ingeiry } into 
the Nature of butcher aft, 7 · * > 
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1692. Tux moſt effectual method to prevent an accu- 
| ING ſation was, to become an accuſer; hence the 
number of the afflicted continually augmented, 
and the number of the acculed I in the 
ſame proportion, | 
Tux accuſed in general perſiſted in aſſerting 
their innocence. Some, however, were induced 
to confeſs their. guilt, being warmly importuned 
by their friends to embrace this expedient, as the 
only poſlible way to fave their lives. The con- 
feſſion of witchcraft increaſed the number of the 
ſuſpected; for allociates were always pretended 
by the party confeſſi ing. Theſe pretended aſſo. 
ciates were immediately ſent for and examined, 
By theſe means, more than an hundred women, 
many of them of fair characters, and of the moſt 
reſpectable families in Salem, Beverly, Andover, 
Billerica, and in other towns, were apprehended, 
examined, and generally committed to priſon.“ 
Tryoven the number of priſoners had been 
augmenting, from February to June, yet none of 
them had as yet been brought to trial. Soon af- 
ter the arrival of the charter, commiſſioners of oyer 
and terminer were appointed for this purpoſe. At 
the firſt trial, there was no colony, nor provincial 
law in force againſt witchcraft. The ſtatute of 
James I. muſt therefore have been conſidered 
as in force, in the province, witchcraft not being 
an offence at common law. Before the adjourn- 


ment of the general court, the old colony law, 
6 en Vel. II. p. 30. Hale, p. 26. 
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which makes . witchcraft a capital offence, was 1692, 


received and adopted by the whole province. 


Ix this diſtreſſing period, nineteen perſons were 


executed, one preſt to death, and eight more con- 
demned ; the whole number amounted to twenty- 
eight, of whom above a third part were members 
of ſome of the churches in New-England, and 
more than half ſuſtained excellent charaQers. 
Among thoſe, who were executed, was Mr, Bur- 


Wy 


roughs, formerly miniſter at Salem, who left his 


people upon ſome difference in religious ſenti- 
ments. All who fuffered death aſſerted their inno- 
cence in the ſtrongeſt terms. Yet this circum- 
ſtance was inſufficient to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple; and their fury angmented in proportion as 
the gloom of imagination increaſed,* 

InsTEAD of acting with that deliberate cool- 
neſs and caution, which the importance of the 
affair demanded, and ſuſpecting and croſs exam- 
ining the witneſſes, by whoſe evidence the pretend- 
ed witches were condemned ; the authority made 
uſe of leading queſtions, which helped them to 


anſwers, Moſt of the examinations, though in 
the preſence of one or more of the magiſtrates, - 


were taken by Mr. Parris. The court allowed 
the witneſſes to relate accidents, which had be- 
fallen them twenty or thirty years paſt, upon ſome 
difference with the accuſed.} 


®* Ye Dy. Cotton Mather Wonders of the Invifitle World. 
+ Neal, Fol I. 5. 129; au Gy, MPs Fe 
vijib!s Ward, 7 183. 
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1692, Tz affairs of Maſſachuſetts were now in ſuch a 

—Y wretched fituation, that no man was fure of his 
life and fortune for an hour. An univerſal con- 
ſternation prevailed. Some charged themſelves 
with witchcraft, in order to prevent accuſation, 
and eſcape death; ſome abandoned the province, 
and others were Preparing to follow their exam» 
ple.“ 

Ix this ſcene of perplexity and diſtreſs, thoſe, 
who were accuſed of witchcraft, were generally of 
the loweſt order in ſociety. A number, however, 
of reſpectable women till remained in priſon : at 
length the pretended ſufferers had the audacity-to 
accuſe ſeveral perſons of ſuperior rank and char. 
ater. The authority then began to be leſs 
credulous. The priſoners were liberated ; thoſe, 
who had received ſentence of death, were repriey- 
ed, and afterwards pardoned, The whole coun- 
try became by degrees ſenſible of their miſtake; 

and the majority of the actors in this tragedy de- 
clared their repentance for their conduct. | 
1693. WHIL6T a review of the conduct of the inhabit- 
> ants of New-England in this diſtreſling period in- 
duces uy to accuſe them of credulity and ſuperſti- 
tion, we ought to ſoften the aſperity of our cen- 
ſure by remembering, that, ſuppoſing the whole to 
have been an impoſture, they were led into this 
deluſion by the opinion of the greateſt civilians and 
divines in Europe. A fimilar opinion reſpecting 
witchcratt was at the ſame time prevalent in Great- 
* Hale, 33. Galef, 
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Britain ; the law, by which witches were condemn- 1693. 
ed, was copied from the Engliſh ſtatutes, and the "© 
practice of courts in New-England, was regulated 
by precedents eſtabliſhed in the parent country: 
Theſe ſtatutes continued in force in England ſome 
A in the reign of George II. when it was ena&- 
That no proſecution ſhould in future be cars 
yo on againſt any perſon for conjuration, witch» 
craft, forcery, or enchantment,”* N 

No public notice was taken of the authors of 
chis calamity; ſome of the ſuppoſed ſufferers be- 
came profligate pharacters; others paſſed their 
days in obſcurity and contempt. Mr. Parris, in 
whoſe houſe the pretended witchcraft began, felt 
the effects of popular reſentment. Though he 
made a public and private penitent acknowledg- 
ment of his error, his congregation inſiſted upon 
his diſmiſſion, declaring that they never would fit 
under the miniſtry of a man, who had been the in- 
ſtrument of ſuch complicated diſtreſs. f | 

Tuus, in about fifteen months, ended an affair, 
which not only confounded the minds of the peo- 
ple of New-England, but filled Europe with N 
iſhment and horror. 

Tas treaty, which was concluded with the In- 1594. 
dians at fort Pemaquid, had, for almoſt a twelve 
month, relieved the frontiers from the calamities of 
war, Whilſt the peace continued, Sir William 
Phips exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to detach 


them from the French intereſt. - For this Purpoſe 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. II. s p. 133. 
1 Blackfene Val. IV, p, 6 
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1694, he took a journey to the eaſtward ; preſented gifts 
WY to their ſachems ; opened a free trade with them; 


and offered to leave a preacher, acquainted , with 
the Indian language, to inſtruct them in the ro 
teſtant religion. 

On the other hand, the French han more ſuc- 
ceſsſully to prejudice their minds againſt the Eng- 
liſh. This year the Sieur de Villien was in com- 
mand at Penobſcot, and with the afliſtance of Thu- 

1, the religious miſſionary, perſuaded the eaſtern 
ſachems to break their treaty, and to prepare fox 
hoſtilities.“ 

Wins the war with the Indians Was 2 
pending, the people became diſſatisfied with 
Sir William Phips' government, and aſcribed 
the calamities they ſuffered to his miſconduQ. 
The uneaſineſs aroſe to ſuch a degree, that 
his enemies drew up articles of impeachment 
againſt him, which they tranſmitted to the king 
and council. His Majeſty declared he would him- 
ſelf hear his cauſe ; and cited Six William and his 
accuſers to repair to Whitehall. He embarked 
for England, November 17, having obtained a 
recommendation from the general aſſembly, 
Previouſly to the hearing of his cauſe, he was ſud- 
Jenly ſeized with a malignant fever, which put a 
period to his life, in the fitty-fourth year of his 
age. f 

Six William Phips was born of poor and * 


{cure parents in the eaſtern parts of New. England. 
* Mather, Bock 1]. 5. 66. + Ibid, p. 71. 
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His education furniſhed him with few advantages 1694. 
for improvement. His firſt employment was keep. - 
ing ſheep ; he was afterwards a ſhip carpenter z 
but he gave up his trade, and followed the ſeas. 
After ſeveral ſmall adventures, he amaſſed a con- 
ſiderable fortune, by finding a Spaniſh wreck near 
Port de la Plata. This event introduced him to 
men of rank and fortune; and he had the dignity 
of knighthood conterred upon him by king James 
II. Notwithſtanding this, he uniformly oppoſed 
the arbitrary meaſures of that monarch ; and was 
an ardent friend to the revolution. Though un- 
verſed in the arts of government, and deſtitute of 
deep penetration, yet he was a man of great induſ- 
try, enterprize and firmneſs. He conſtantly at- 
tended the exerciſes of devotion ; and was ſtudious 
to promote piety and virtue in others.“ | 10 
AFTER Sir William Phips left the province, | 
the authority devolved upon lieutenant-governor 
Stoughton. Previouſly to his entering on his 
adminiſtration, the country was again involved in 
the calamities of war. The French had recently 
ſupplied the Indians with a variety of warlike 
ſtores. At length, the neceſſary preparations be. 
ing made, Villien, with a body of two hundred 
and fifty Indians, collected from the tribes of St. 
John, Penobſcot a:. Norridgwog, marched againit | 
the people on Oyſter River, in New-Hampſhire. 1 
Here they killed and captured between ninety 1 
* Mather, Book J. p. 68. Life of Sir Wiilliam Phigs. 
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1694. and an hundred perſons, and burned ann 
WV houſes, of which five were garriſons.“ 

DvurinG the remainder of this, and the ſubſe. 
quent winter, the Indians continned to ravage the 
frontiers. In 1696, they, in conjunction with 
the French, took and demoliſhed Pemaquid fort; 
and, exulting in their ſucceſs, threatened to in- 
volve the country in ruin and deſolation. 

1697. Tus year an invaſion of the country was pro- 
> jefted by the French. A fleet was to ſail from 
France to Newfoundland, and thence to Penob- 
ſcot, where, being joined by an army from Canada, 

an attempt was to be made on Boſton, and the 

fea coalt ravaged from there to Piſcataqua. The 

fleet proceeded no turther than Newfoundland, 
when the advanced ſeaſon, and ſcantinefs of pro- 
viſion, obliged them to relinquiſh the deſign. The 
people of New-England were apprized of the dan- 

ger, and made the beſt poſſible preparations to 

avert the impending evil. They ſtrengthened their 
{ortiſications on the coaſt, and raiſed a body of 

men to defend the frontiers againſt the Indians, 

who were expected to co-operate with the French. 
608. AFTER the peace at Ryſwick, between England 
and France, Count Frontenac, governor of Canada, 
informed the Indians, that he was no longer at 
liberty to ſupport them in their wars againſt the 
Englith, with whom his nation was now at peace. 


He therefore adviſed them to bury the hatchet, 


*- Hutchinon, Vol. Il. y 82. Belknap, Vol. I. p. 275« 
0 See Modern Univerſal Hiflory, Fol, AX. p 323. 
. Fol. J. 2 281. 
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| and reſtore their captives. Having ſuffered much 1698. 
by famine, and being divided in their opinion 
reſpecting the proſecution of the war, they were 


at length brought to a treaty at Caſco, where they 1699. 
— 


ratified their former engagements; and acknow- 


ledged ſubjection to the crown of England.“ 


Wurm the war in Europe was terminated, the 
king appointed the earl of Bellamont governor of 
New-York, . Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire, 
and the earl made New-York the place of his re- 


ſidence. Mr. Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor, 


conducted the affairs of New-England. 


Tavs, after a long and expenſive war, attended 
with the moſt alarming internal diviſions, the af- 
fairs of the country were ſettled on a ſolid baſis. 
Trade began to flouriſh, and peace and plenty 


again bleſſed the New-England ſettlements. 


* Mather, Book VII. p. 9 


2. 


Belknap, Vol. 1. p. 281. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


— * 
x 


Lord Bellamont's arrival in Boſton. His character 
and behavior. His death at New-Tork. Mr. 
Dudley appointed governor. War with the French 
and Indians renewed. The reduction of Port- 
Royal. Unſucceſsful expedition againſt Canada. 
Peace concluded with the French and their Indian 
allies, New townſhips incorporated in Maſſa- 
chuſetts. Tlouriſhing ſtate of the colonies. 


T.ozp Bellamont arrived m Boſton, 
from New-York, May 26; to ſee a nobleman at 
the head of government was a novelty to the inhab- 
itants of New-England. He was a firm friend to 
the revolution, and a favorite of king William. 


_ His religious ſentiments were liberal; and though 


a member of the church of England, he attended 
the congregational lectures with, great reſpect. 
The politeneſs of his manners, and affability of 
his behavior, conciliated the minds of the people, 
who treated him with the atmoſt deference. There 
was a perſect harmony in the general court whillt 
he preſided, By avoiding offence to particular 
perlons, and conforming to the prevailing diſpo- 


_ titton and opinion, he obtained a larger ſalary 


khan either of his predeceſſors, or any of the ſub- 


ſequent governors of the province. 


wa, „ ww 


the militia prepared for the war; and for enabling 


from which by charter he was reſtrained without 


ſetts, and went to New-York, where he died on 
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He viſited and publiſhed his commiſſion in New- 1699. 
Hampſhire, to the great joy of the inhabitants,*® - "YY. 
Loxp Bellamont this year held two ſefſions of 
the general court. The firſt was on the anniver- 
ſary for the election of counſellors. The ſecond 
was occaſioned by the prevailing report, that there 
was a general confederacy of the Indians, for the 
total extirpation of the Engliſh, Such was the. 
conſternation,in Maſſachuſetts, that ſeveral acts 
paſſe the general court, viz. for levying ſoldiers ; 
for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion; for having all 


the governor to march them out-of the province, 


an act of the aſſembly. The general terror ſoon. 
after ſubſided, which prevented the execution of 
thoſe laws. | 
Soo after the ſeſſion of the general court in 1700. 
May, Lord Bellamont took his leave of Maſſachu vv . 


tie 5th of March the ſubſequent year. His death 
was greatly regretted by the people in his ſeveral 
governments, among whom he had rendered 
himſelf very popular. f 

AFTER the intelligence of Lord Bellamont's 1702, 
death reached England, Queen Anne, who ſuc- 
cesded upon the death of king William, appoint- 
ed Joſeph Dudley, Eſq. formerly preſident of New- 
England, to be governor of Maſſachuſetts and 
New-Hampſhire. He was received in Maſlachu- 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. II. p. 112. Belknap, Vol. I. p. 304, 
＋ H. schi zen, Vai. II. p. 121. 
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1702. ſetts with ceremony and reſpect, even by thoſe who 
gad been his greateſt oppoſers in the reign of 
James II. 

Dro the acceſſion of governor Dudley, he pro. 
duced inſtructions, among other things, that the ſal. 
aries of the governor and lieutenant-governor, for 
the time being, ſhould be ſettled and fixed ; but 
the conſequence of this meaſure, as tending to eſtab. 
liſh the control of the crown over the proceedings 
of the legiſlature, was too well underſtood to be 
adopted; and it was oppoſed both by the council 
and the houſe of repreſentatives.“ | 

Taz conduct of Lewis XIV. in proclaiming the 
Pretender king of England, rendered a war with 
France inevitable. There was the greateit proba- 
bility that the Indians would join. The governor 
of Canada, who aſſumed the character of their fa- 

ther and protector, inſtigated them to prevent the 
ſettlement of the Engliſh on the eaſt of Kenne- 
bec. A French miſſion was eſtabliſhed, and a 
chapel erected at Norridgwog, on the upper part 
of Kennebec, which ſerved to extend the influ. 

ence of the French among the Indians. 
170 z. Trae ſavage tribes were preparing for hoſtilities 
when Dudley entered on his government. The 
firſt ſummer after his arrival, he viſited all the 
_ eaſtern frontiers as far as Pemaquid, accompanied 
with a number of gentlemen from both his provin- 
ces. He held a conference at Caſco with delegates 


from a number of the Indian tribes. They gave 
®* Miret, p. 59. + Hutchinſon, Fol. II. p. 134. 
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him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their pacific: inten- 1703. 
tions, and declared, that though the French emiſ. 


ſaries had endeavoured to diſſolve the union, yet it 
was © firm as a mountain, and ſhould continue as 
long as the fun and moon.” Notwithſtanding 
theſe fair appearances, in the ſpace of ſix weeks, 
five hundred of the French and Indians attacked 
all the ſettiements from Caſco to Wells, and killed 
and took nearly one hundred and thirty people. 
They burnt and deſtroyed the places before them 
in their deſtructive ravages.“ 

Tur country at this period was in terror and 
confuſion. The women and children retired to 
their garriſons. The men went armed to their 
work, and poſted centinels in the fields. Troops 
of horſe were quartered at Portſmouth, and 'in 
the province of Maine. Alarms were frequent 
the whole frontier country, from Deerfield on the 
weſt, to Caſco on the eaſt, was kept in continual 
terror by ſmall parties of the enemy. 

IT was principally againſt Maſſachuſetts-Bay and 
New-Hampſhire that the Indians, during a ten 
years war, exerted all their ſtrength. Rhode- 
land, from its local fituation, has ever been leſs 
expoſed to the excurfions of the French and In- 
dians than thoſe colonies, In the wars of Philip, 
of king William, and queen Anne, Connecticut 
loſt only the buildings and part of the effects of 


one town. In the preſent war, not a ſingle town 


* Belkhnap, + Penhallow's Hiſtory of the Wars of New. Eng- 
land, Belknap, Vol. I. p. 33% 
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1703. in that colony was loſt, nor had any conſiderable 
number of the inhabitants fallen by the hands of 
the enemy“? x 
Berors the cloſe of the year, the Indians made 
a deſcent upon Deerfield, a remote ſettlement on 
Connecticut river. After putting forty of the in- 
habitants to death, and capturing an hundred, 
they departed, leaving a conſiderable number of 
the buildings in flames, They conducted the 
priſoners to Canada, and murdered about twenty 
of thoſe unfortunate captives, who were unable 
to travel with the expedition they required. Vau- 
dreuil, the French governor of Canada, treated 
the priſoners with great humanity. f 

1724. Taz depredations of the Indians ſtimulated the 
WY colonies to raiſe forces, to repel their ſavage at- 
tacks, The chief command was given to Col, 
Church, who had rendered himſelf famous by 
his exploits in the Philipic war. By governor 
Dudley's order, he conduQted his army in an ex- 
pedition to the eaſtern ſhores. At Piſcataqua, he 
-was joined by a body of men under Major Hilton, 
who did him eminent ſervice, The Engliſh army 
| deſtroyed the towns of Minas and ChiegneQo, 
and did conſiderable damage to the French and 

Indians at Penobſcot and Paſſamaquody.} 
1705. ThE governor, at this period, deputed ſeveral 
—YY gentlemen to take a journey to Canada for the ex- 
change of priſoners. They returned with a num- 


ber of the inhabitants of Deerfield, and other 


* Trumbull, Vel J. p. 474. 4 Hatchinion, Vel. II. p. 138. 
1 Belinap, Char. C Hiftery of tie ludiaa IJ ar, f. 108. 
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captives. Vaudreuil, the French governor, dif- 170 f. 
patched a commiſſioner to Boſton, with propoſals es 
of neutrality, which were communicated to the 
general court. As their favorite object was the 
reduction of Canada, they did not diſcover any 
diſpoſition to accede to his plan. Dudley pro- 
tracted the negociation, under pretence of con- 
ſulting with the other governments; and thus the 
frontiers were preſerved tolerably quiet during the 
remainder of the year.“ 


Is April, the Indians killed eight, and 3 1706. 
ed two people in an houſe at Oyſter-River, in 
New-Hampſhire. The garriſon was near, but not 
a man in it. The women, however, ſeeing no- 
thing but death before them, fired an alarm, and | 
then putting on hats and looſening their hair, that 2 
they might xt appear like men, they fired ſo 
briſkly, that the enemy, apprehending the people 
were alarmed, fled without burning, or even plun- 
dering the houſe they had attacked.T 
Warn Col. Church went to Nova-Scotia, he 17507. 
very earneſtly deſired leave to make an attempt on *YY 
| Port-Royal ; but Dudley would not conſent, and 
the reaſon he gave was, that he had written to the 
miniſtry in England, and expected orders and na- 
val afliſtance to reduce the place. His enemies, 
however, aſſigned another reaſon for his refuſal; 
which was, that a clandeſtine trade was carried 
on by his connivance, and to his emolument, with 
the French in Port-Royal, This report gained 
* Hutchirſon, Fol. II. p. 158. Beitnap, Vol. L 5. 359, 
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1707. credit, and occaſioned a vehement demand for juf. 

&YV tice.* Thoſe who were directly concerned in the 

illegal traffic were proſecuted and fined ; and 

the governor ſuffered much in his reputation. To 

remove theſe aſperſions, he determined to make 

an attempt upon Port-Royal, even though he 

ſhould not receive any aſſiſtance from England. 

EARL in the ſpring, the governor applied to 

the aſſemblies of both his provinces, and to the 

colonies of Rhode-lſland and Connecticut, requeſt- 

ing them to raiſe one thouſand men for the expe- 

dition. Connecticut declined; but the other three 

raiſed the whole number. The chief command of 

this army was given to Col. March. A jealouſy 

and diſagreement among the officers, and a miſ- 

apprehenſion of the ſtate of the fort and garriſon, 
rendered this expedition abortive. 

Tak war continued the two following years, 
during which period the colonies were greatly dif- 
trefied by the devaſtations of the French and their 
Indian allies, In 1710, the territory of Acadie 
was ſubdued by the capture of Port-Royal. Eng- 
land, at length, aſſiſted the colonies, to raiſe a force 
ſuſſicient for the reduction of that place. The chief 

8 command of this combined army. was given to 
yd Francis Nicolſon, Eſq. who had been lieutenant- 
5 governor of Virginia. After the ſurrender of Port- 
Royal, it was called Annapolis, in honor of the 


1 
1. * See Dr. Ticreaſe and Cotton Mathers ietters to governor Dua. 
f ley, in Collections of the Maſsac bases, Hliſesital Seciety, 17 
7 io of the Nu α,0uſciis Niſl es iial Seciety, 1794. 
+ Belluap, Fel. J. 7. 341. 
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queen. Samuel Vetch, who had been Colonel in 
the late army, was appointed governor.“ 


1710. 
— 


Tus ſurtender of Port-Royal encouraged the 1711. 


inhabitants of New-England to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Quebec. General Nicolſon made a voyage 
to England, to ſolicit for this purpoſe, and re- 
ckived a favorable anſwer from the Britiſh court. 
The combined* army of Engliſh and Americans, 
engaged in this enterprize, made a body of about 
{ix thouſand five hundred men; and the fleet con- 
ſiſted of fifteen ſhips of war. The ſanguine hopes 
of ſucceſs, which had been entertained by the na- 
tion, and the colonies, were all blaſted in one 
fatal night. For as the fleet was on its paſſage to 
Canada, eight tranſports were wrecked on Egg- 
Iſland, near the north ſhore ; and one thouſand 
people periſhed, among whom there was but one 
man, who belonged to New-England. The ex- 
pedition was relinquiſhed, in conſequence of this 
melancholy event. On this occaſion the colonies 
felt the keeneſt diſappointment and regret. Some 
pious minds were hence induced to give up the 
idea of ſubjecting Canada. They imagined that 
their unſucceſsful attempts clearly indicated, that 
Providence never deſigned the whole northern con- 
tinent for one European nation.f 

Tae failure of this expedition encouraged the 
Indians to harraſs the frontiers, as ſoon as the ſea- 
ſon would permit. But the Americans had be- 


* Wynne's Hiſtory of the Britiſh Empire in America, Fel. I, 
7. 496. f Hatchinjon, Fol. Il. p. 196. 
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1712. come vigilant in diſcovering, and aQive in baffling 
& their plans. 


In autumn, intelligence of the peace of Utrecht 
arrived in America; and on the 29th of October 


the ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed at Portf. 


mouth. The Indians being informed of this event, 
came in with a flag of truce to Capt. Moody, and 
deſired a treaty, which the governor, with the 
council of each province, held at Portſmouth, 
where the chiefs and deputies of the ſeveral bel 
ligerent tribes, by a formal writing under hand 
and ſeal, agreed upon articles of ſubmiſſion and 
pacification.“ 

Tr1s event was peculiarly welcome to the in- 


habitants of New- England, who had been greatly 
diſtreſſed by the war; Maſſachuſetts and New- 


Hampſhire in particular. Their population bore 


no proportion to the other colonies; the differ. 
ence was chiefly owing to the conſtant ſtate of 
war, in which thoſe provinces, eſpecially Maſſa- 
chuſetts, had been involved. From 1675, when 
the Philipic war commenced, to 1713, five or fix 
thouſand of the youth of the country had periſhed 
by the enemy, or by diſtempers contracted in the 
ſervice. The province, during the war, was ſub- 
jected to heavy taxes, which they ſuſtained without 
any relief or compenſation from the parent ſtate. 

NoTrwiTHsSTANDING theſe difhculties retarded 
the population of the province of Maſſachuſetts, 


* Beltnap, Fel. I. p. 535. + Hutchinſon, Vol. IL. p. 202. 
The colony tax of T achuſciti, in 1693, was twenty-four thous 


and pounds. 
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it greatly increaſed ; and a number of new town- 
ſhips were formed. Wrentham,* Needham,f Bel- 
linghamt and Walpole, ] were, at different peri- 
ods, ſet off from Dedham, and incorporated into 
ſeparate” townſhips. 5 

Taz New-England churches were alſo rapidly 
increaſing. In 1696, there were an hundred and 
thirty churches in the colonies, thirty-five of which 
were in Connecticut. J 

Ar this period, Connecticut had ſettled forty- 


forty- three. Upon the loweſt computation, chere 
was one ordained miniſter to every four hundred 
perſons, or to every eighty families. It does not 
appear that there was one bereaved church in the 
colony. Beſides, there was a conſiderable num- 
ber of candidates preaching in the new towns and 
pariſhes, in which churches were not yet formed. 

Tu whole number of inhabitants in Connecti- 
cut, at this time, amounted to about ſeventeen 
thouſand.** | 

Anour this period, the greateſt part of the town 
of Boſton was laid in aſhes by an accidental fire. 


Though the inhabitants of New-England were con- 


* 1661. +1711. 1 1719 || 1724. F Dexter's Centu- 
ry Sermon. © Late Preſident Stiles manuſcript Lectures on Eccle- 
ira, Hiftary, ** Frun dl, Vel. J. p. 476, 518. 


1713. 
five towns under its. own juriſdiction. Forty of 
them ſent deputies. The houſe of repreſentatives, 
when full, conſiſted of eighty members. 

Tas number of ordained clergy men in this col- 
ony the preſent year, excluſive of thoſe in the 
towns under the government of Maſſachuſetts, was 
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ſiderably in debt, on account of the late war, it 
was ſoon rebuilt in a far more elegant and com- 
modious manner than before. This evinced the 
prodigious acquiſitions the people had made in 
commerce and induſtry ſince the foundation of 
the colony. The peace of Utrecht greatly increaſ- 
ed the wealth and happineſs of New-England, 
The authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory obſerve, 
that, „the inhabitants of thoſe colonies, to their 
native love of liberty, added now the polite arts of 
life; induſtry was embellithed by elegance; and, 
what would have been hardly credible in ancient 
Greece and Rome, in leſs than fourſcore years, 
colonies, almoſt unaſhſted by their mother coun. 
try, aroſe in the wilds of America, which, if tranſ. 
planted to Europe, and rendered an independent 


government, would have made no mean figure. 


amidſt her ſovereign ſtates.* 
* Univerjal Hiflory, Vil, MX. p. 334+ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Of the attention paid to the promotion of learning in 
Neu- England. New buildings erected for the 
univerſity of Cambridge. Yale college founded, 
and ſettled at New-Haven. The Connecticut 
churches are convened in a ſynod at Saybrook. 
The Epiſcopalian mode of worſhip is introduced in- 
to Connecticut. Of the different religious denomi- 
nations in Rhode-l/land. An Epiſcopalian church 
is erected at Portſmouth, in New-Hampſhire. 
Line of juriſdiction ſettled between Maſſachuſetts 
and Connecticut. Death of Queen Anne, and ac- 
ceffion of George I. Appointment of governor 
Shute, Removal and character of governar 
Dudley. 


Ir. may afford ſome relief to the 
mind, to take leave for the preſent of the diſtreſ- 
ſing Indian wars, and turn the attention to a more 
pleaſing ſubject. 

Taz inhabitants of New-England, from their 
firſt ſettlement, were eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their attention to the promotion of learning, and 
neither their frequent conteſts with the natives, 


nor the other difficulties which they were obliged | 


to encounter, could divert their attention from 
this important object. 
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1699. Tur univerſity of Cambridge was, at this peri- 
SV od, in a flouriſhing ſituation. The Hon. William 
Stoughton, lieutenant-governor of the province, 
erected a building for the accommodation of the 
ſtudents, which filled the ſpace between Harvard 
and Maſſachuſetts halls. It was called Stoughton 
hall, after his name, and ſerved to perpetuate his 
memory, | | 

IN 1745, the widow and daughters of Samuel 

Holden, one of the directors of the bank of Eng- 
land, were at the expence of erecting Holden 
chapel, which commemq rates their pious liberality.* 

« IN no part of the world,” ſays Dr. Morſe, 
& js the education of all ranks of people more at- 
tended to than in Connecticut. From the firſt 
ſettlement of this colony, ſchools have been eſtab. 
liſhed by law in every town and pariſh in it, for 
inſtructing all the children in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The law alſo direQs that a grammar 
{ſchool ſhould be kept in every county town.” 

Is 1654, Mr. Davenport brought forward the 
inſtitution of a college, to which the town of New- 
Haven made a donation of land and meadows, dif- 
tinguiſhed to this day by the name of college land. 
Upon a donation of four or five hundred pounds 
ſterling, by governor Hopkins, the general aſſem- 
bly erected the colony ſchool into a college, for 
teaching the learned languages and ſciences. Mr. 
Davenport took the care of this ſchool for ſeveral 
years; till the truſtees, with the magiſtrates and 

* Clark's Letters, p. 18. + Mares Geography, Fol. J. p. 458. 
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ing to act of the aſſembly. This gentleman met 
with ſuch a variety of diſcouragements, that the 
college was broken up in 1664, and terminated in 
a public grammar ſchool, which continues to this 


*% 


day.* 
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miniſters, eſtabliſhed the Rev. Mr. Peck, accord- 


Is the beginning of the aka century, ten of 1700. 


the principal divines in Connecticut were nomi- 
nated and agreed upon, by a general conſent both 


of the miniſters and people, to ſtand as truſtees, 


or undertakers, to found, ere and govern a col- 
lege. The miniſters, ſoon after their nomination, 
met in New-Haven, accepted the charge, and eſ- 
tabliſhed the inſtitution. The fubſequent year, 
they obtained a charter from the general aſſembly 
of Connecticut, and a grant of money for the en- 
couragement of this infant ſeminary. 

Soon after the reception of the charter, the 


truſtees mer, and eſtabliſhed certain rules for the 
regulation of the ſeminary ; and from their own 


number choſe the Rev. Mr. Pierſon, miniſter of 
Killingworth, to the office of inſtructing and gov- 
erning the collegiate ſchool, under the title and 
character of Rector. They fixed on Saybrook, 
as the moſt convenient place, at preſent, for the 
college; and here the firit commencement was 
holden, on the 13th of September, 1702. 
SEVERAL attempts were made to effect the re- 


moval of Rector Pierſon to Saybrook, but with- 


out ſucceſs; the ſmallneſs of the collegiate finan- 
* Stiles Hiſtory of the Judges, ? 40. 
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t703. ces, and the oppoſition. of his own congregation 
to the meaſure, prevented its execution. Al. 
| though, therefore, the commencement was hold- 
en at Saybrook, the ſtudents, during Rector Pier. 

ſon's adminiſtration, refided at Killingworth. 
Tar college continued at Saybrook about ſeven 
years, without any remarkable alteration or occur- 
rence. In 1716, the people ſubſcribed large ſums 
for the erection of a college edifice, where it would 
| beſt accommodate them. The truſtees, ſoon af. 
ter, voted to remove the college from Saybrook, 
to New-Haven; and accordingly, for the firſt 
time, held the commencement there on the 11th 

of September, 1717.* 

1717. Tur truſtees, having received a number of val. 
unable donations, were now enabled to finiſh 2 
large and commodious edifice, which they had 
raiſed in October the preceding year; and which, 
within a year after, was fit for the reception of the 
ſtudents. Ata fe” met Septem- 
ber 12, 1719, in the preſence of governor Salton- 
ſtall, and a large and reſpeQable aſſembly, the 
fruſtees, in commemoration of governor Yale's 


great generoſity (who had made large preſents of 
books, and other valuable articles to the ſemina- 
ry) called the edifice after his name, Yale college. f 
For a few years the infant college contained, 
on an average, but twelve or fifteen ſcholars. At 


the period of its removal to New-Haven, the num- 


* See a particular account of Vale college in the appendix ie 
Heines Life of Prefident Stiles. 
Hume; Life of Preſident Stiles, f. 386. 
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ber had increaſed to about thirty. In the year 
1727, it contained ſifty or ſixty; and in the _ 
1740, about ninety ſtudents.“ 

Iv 1745, an act was paſſed by the wats of 
Connecticut, © for the more full and complete ef- 
tabliſhment of Yale college; and for enlarging its 
powers and privileges.“ By this act, the rector 
and truſtees were incorporated, by the name of 
« The Preſident and Fellows of Yale College, in 
New-Haven ;** and they {till retain the appellation. 

Ix 1750, by means of a lottery, and a liberal 
grant from the legiilature, the corporation was en- 
abled to erect another edifice, for the accommoda- 
tion of the ſtudents. In grateful acknowledgment 
of the generoſity of the government, the preſident 
and fellows, at the commencement in 1752, ordet- 
ed, that the new college be named Connecticut 
hall.f _ 

Tn £ Abbie of Connecticut paid great at- 
tention to the religious, as well as to the literary 
ſtate of their colony. In the year 1508, a ſynod 
was gonvened at Saybrook, compoſed of the min- 
iſters and delegates from the churches of the four 
counties of Hartford, New-Haven, Fairſield and 


New: London, together with two or more meſſen- 


gers from a convention of the churches of each of 


he lour counties. This ſynod drew up the form 


af church government and diſcipline, which is 
nown by the name of the Saybrook platlorm; 


be Manufeript of the late Pefdent Stiles, 
+ L:it of Prejident Stiles, p. 2 + 1bid, 
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1709. this was preſented to the general court, paſſed j in- 
to a law of the colony, and became the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution of the churches of Connecticut.“ 

DR. Trumbull obſerves, That though the 

council were unanimous in paſſing the platform of 
diſcipline, yet they were not all of one opinion, 
Some were for high confociational government, 
and in their ſentiments, nearly Preſbyterian ; others 
were much more moderate, and rather verging 
on Independency; but they exerciſed great 
Chriſtian condeſcenſion towards each other.“ 

- DvurinG the term of about ſeventy years from 
the ſettlement of Connecticut, the congregational 
was the only mode of worſhip in the colony. But 
the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign 
parts, in 1704, fixed the Rev. Mr. Muirſon as a 
miſſionary at Rye. Some of the people at Strat- 
ford, who had been educated in the Epiſcopalian 
worthip, made an earneſt application to Mr. Muir- 
ſon to viſit at Stratford, and preach and baptiz: 

among them. About the year 1706, upon their 
invitation, he came to Stratford, accompanied 
with Colonel Heathcote, a gentleman zealouſly en- 
caged in promoting the Epiſcopal church. The 
miniſters and people in that, and the adjacent 
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towns, were alarmed at his arrival, and uſed their 


exertions to prevent their neighbors and families 
from attending his preaching. However, the 
novelty of the affair, and other circumſtances, 
brought together a conſiderable aſſembly ; and 


* Barnaſcrizt of the late Prefidert Stiles. + Trambuil, 
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Mr. Muirſon baptized five and twenty perſons, 1706. 


principally adults. This was the firſt ſtep towards 
introducing the church worſhip into this colony, 
In April, 1707, he made another viſit to Strat. 
ford. He alſo preached at this time in Fairfield, 
and in both towns baptized a number of children 
and adult perſons. Both the magiltrates and cler- 
gymen oppoſed the introduction of Epiſcopacy, 
and adviſed the people not to attend the preach- 
ing of the church miſſionaries. The oppoſition 
only increaſed the zeal of the churchmen. Mr. 
Muirſon, after this, made ſeveral journies to Con- 
necticut, till the year 1722, when Mr. Pigot was 
appointed miſſionary at Stratford, The Epiſcopal- 
jans at firſt 'in that place conſiſted of about fifteen 
families, among whom were a few huſbandmen, 
but much the greater number were tradeſmen, 
who had been born in England, and came and ſet- 
tled in that town. Some of their neighbors joined 
them, fo that Mr. Pigot had twenty communicants, 
and about an hundred and fifty hearers. In 1723, 
Chriſt Church, in Stratford, was founded, and the 
Rev. Mr. Johnſon, afterwards Dr. Jehnlon, was 
appointed to ſucceed Mr. Pigot.“ 

Rnove-IsLaND, from its fiſt ſettlement, was 
diſtinguiſhed by liberality of ſentiment ; and by the 
variety of religious denominations, which found an 


aſylum in that colony. 
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IN 1671, a number of the members of Mr. 


Clark's ckurch, who had embraced the opinions 
* Tran ul. 
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of the ſeventh day Baptiſts, ſeparated from their 
brethren, and erected a church under the paſtoral 
care of Mr. William Hiſcex.* 
| In 1700, the Friends, or Quakers meeting-houſe 
was built at Newport, Their yearly meeting, 
till governor Coddington's death, was held in his 
houſe, and he died a member of that body, in 1688, 
Ix 1720, there was a congregational church 
gathered at Newport, and the Rev. Nathaniel Clap 


was ordained its paſtur. Out of this church 


another was formed in 1728. The worſhip of 
God, according to the xites of the church of Eng. 
land, was inſtituted here in 1706, by the ſociety 
for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts. And 
in 1733, there were ſeven. worſhiping aſſemblies 
in this town, and a large ſociety of Quakers at 
Portſmouth, at the other end of the iſland. f 

THERE had not been any Epiſcopal church in 
the province of New-Hampſhire, from its firſt ſet- 
tlement till about the year 1732, when ſome gen- | 
tlemen, who were attached to the mode of worſhip 
in the church of England, contributed to the erec- 
tion of a neat building on a commanding eminence 


at Portſmouth, which they called the queen's 


chapel. It was conſecrated in 1734; and in 
1736 they ordained Mr. Arthur Brown for their 
miniſter, with a ſalary from the ſociety for propa- 
gating the goſpel in foreign parts.! 

For ſeveral years ineffectual attempts had been 


made for ſettling a line of juriſdiction between the 
Callender, p. bs. + Mcrje, p. 445. 1 Belknap. 
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provinee of Maſſachuſetts and the colony of New- 1713. 
Haven. This object was now accompliſhed. ; and 
the lands granted by Maſſachuſetts to Connecticut 

were applied for the ſupport of Vale college, and 

other public uſes. The controverted towns, for 
many years after, continued without moleſtation 
under the juriſdiction by which they were firft 
ſettled. 

On the 15th of September arrived the news of 1714. 
Queen Anne's death; and the acceſſion of King 
George I. who was then proclaimed in New- 
England. Colonel Burgeſs was commiſſioned 
governor of Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire ; 
but for the conſideration of a thouſand pounds 
ſterling, he reſigned, and Col. Samuel Shute was 
appointed governor of both prov inees. Mr. Dud- 
ley was removed, and having paſſed through many 

ſcenes of active life, retired to paſs the remainder 
of his days in a private ſtation.“ 

Ma. Dudley has been At governor 
Hutchinſon as © a man in whom ambition was the 
ruling paſſion.“ His friends,“ ſays that author, 

« were laviſh in their encomiums on his diligence, 
frugality, and his judgment in the adminiſtration 
of affairs; while he was charged by his enemies 
with bribery, corruption and other crimes.” His 
arbitrary principles were extremely diſagreeable to 
the people under his government. During his ad- 
miniſtration he had frequent altercations with the 
council. The high ideas of liberty imbibed by the 
* Hetchin/en, Je. II. p. 206. 
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inhabitants of New-England occaſioned their being 
extremely jealous of thoſe governors who were ap. 
pointed by the crown. They early exhibited 
penetration in diſcovering, and firmneſs- in oppoſ- 
ing, every encroachment on their civil and religious 
privileges, | | 


NEW. ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER xv. 


Arrival of governor Shute. He renews the treaty 
with the Indians. Of his altercation with the 
people. His departure to England. Of the ſmall- 
pox. War with the French and Indians. Death 
of the Jeſuit Ralle. Peace concluded. Fort 
Dummer built. Appointment and character of 
governor Burnet, Of his controverſy with M. 
ſachuſetts reſpecting a fixed ſalary, His death. 
Appointment of governor Belcher. 


(or Shute arrived in Boſton Octo- 
ber 4, and, was received with the uſual parade. 
The ſubſequent ſummer, attended by ſeveral of 
the council both of Maſſachuſetts and New- 
Hampfhire, and other gentlemen, he met the In- 
dians at Arrowſwick iſland. This interview with 
them was thonght expedient, to confirm them in 
their friendſhip to the Engliſh; and, if poſſible, 
engage them to relinquiſh the Roman Catholic, 
and embrace the Proteſtant religion.“ 

Ar the opening of the conference, the governor 
offered them an Indian bible, and a Proteſtant 
miſſionary. They rejected both, ſaying © God 
had given them teaching already, and if they 
mould depart from it, they would incur his dif- 
®* Hutchinſon, Val, II. p. 218. 
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1717. pleaſure.” All attempts to induce them to change 
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their religion proved inefiectual. They complain- 
ed of the encroachments which the Engliſh had 
made upon their lands, and diſcovered the aſcend- 
ency which French counſels had gained upon their 
minds. However, as their aged men were ex- 
tremely averſe to a new war, they agreed, after 
ſome altercation, to renew the treaty which was 
made at Portſmouth.“ | 

SEVERAL months paſſed after Col. Shute's ar. 
rival, without open oppoſition to his adminiſtration. 
It was ſoon, however, inſinuated, that he was a 
man of narrow underſtanding ; and under the in- 
fluence of men of arbitrary ſentiments. The pro- 
ple were hence exhorted to guard then privileges 
with the utmolt vigilance. 

SUBJECTS of contention arofe from time to 
time, and there was much altercation between the 
governor and council during the two ſubſequent 
years. A particular relation of thoſe debates 
would be unentertaining to the generality of read- 
ers, and inconſiſtent with the brevity of this work. 

Frzs year the diſſenſions in government aroſe 
to a greater height than they had done ſince the 
religious diſputes in 1637, The governor irritated 
the houſe of repreſentatives by negativing their 
choice of Mr. Cook, for a ſpeaker; and upon their 
refuſing to elect another, he diſſolved the court. 
This meaſure excited the keeneſt popular reſent- 
ment, | 
* Hutchinian, J. II. f. 121. 
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AcnEZADTVY to the inſtructions, which the 1720. 
governor had received from England, he recom- 
mended to the aſſembly the eſtabliſhing of a fixed 
ſalary for his ſupport; but all his attempts to this 
purpoſe proved ineffectual.“ 

A CONTROVERSY aroſe in New-Hampſhire be- 
tween governor Shute, and George Vaughan, Eſq. 
the lieutenant-governor of that colony, Vaugh- 
an contended, that when the governor was pre- 
ſent in his other province, he was abſent from 
New-Hampſhire, and conſequently the adminiſtra- 
tion devolved on him. Shute alleged, that he 
had the power of commander in chief over both 
provinces during his reſidence in either. The con- 
troverſy was determined in England in favor 
of governor Shute. Vaughan was diſplaced, 
and John Wentworth, Eſq. EIN to ſuc- 
ceed him. 

Tus people of New-Hampſhire were ſatisfied 
with governor Shute's adminiſtration as far as it 
reſpected them; and they contributed more to- 
wards his ſupport in proportion to their popula- 


0 tion, than his other government. 

e Tus inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts continued 1724, 
d {trenuouſly to oppoſe his adminiſtration, and gave 
Fi him ſo much vexation, that he was induced this 

ir year to leave the province, and return to England. 

. ro his arrival he exhibited a variety of com- 1723. 
— plaints againſt the houſe of repreſentatives. He 


* Hutchinſon, Vol. II. p. 245. 
\ + Belknap, Fel. Il. p. 2125. 1 Lid, p. 4% 
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1722. alleged, that they had invaded the royal preroga- 

tive, by refuſing to admit the governor's nega- 
tive in the choice of a ſpeaker; by aſſuming the 
power of appointing days of faſting and chankſ- 
giving; and in adjourning themſelves to a diſtant 
day by their own act. Their conduct reſpecting 
their military affairs; and other parts of their be- 
havior, were alſo repreſented in an unfavorable 
hoht.*. 

Fur Britiſh miniſtry were greatly offended with 
the conduct of the Maſſachuſetts province to- 
wards governor Shute, and eoncluded from thence 
that it was their object to be independent of the 
crown. The reſult was, that the government of 
the province was obliged to accept an explanatory 
charter, dated Auguſt 12, 1724, confirming 

the right of the governor to approve or diſap- 
prove of the ſpeaker of the houſe, and declaring 
their right of adjourning without his conſent, to 
mean only from day to day, or at molt for a term 
not exceeding two days. 

WHILST the province was diſtreſſed by internal 
diviſions, and alarmed with the apprehenſion of 
a fourth Indian war, the prevalence of an infec- 
tous diſeaſe was the ſource of additional calami- 
ties. 1 | 

172!, Ar this period the ſmall-pox proved very mor- 
tal in Boſton, and ſome of the, adjacent towns, 
The ſpread of this. diſeaſe being prevented for al- 


molt twenty years, all born within that time, be- 
* Beltnap, Vel. II. p. 42. 1 Minot, p. Co. 
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pox firſt began to ſpread, to recommend a trial to 


ceive it in the ſame way. Dr. Boylſton practiſed 
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des numbers who had previouſly eſcaped it, were 1721. 
expoſed to the diſtemper. Of 5889, who caught 
the infection in Boſton, 844 died. Inoculation 
was introduced on this oceaſion, and was general- 
ly ſo vehemently oppoſed, that thoſe who promot- 
ed it hazarded their lives from popular reſent- 
ment. Dr. Cotton Mather, one of the principal 
clergymen in Boſton, had feen ſome accounts of 
the practice of inoculation, in Conſtantinople, pub- 
liſhed in the tranſactions of the Royal Society, 
from which he received a very favorable idea of 
this method. This induced him, when the ſmall- 


the phyſicians of the town. They all declined it 
except Dr. Boylſton, who, to evince his confi= — 
dence in the utility of this operation, ventured to 
make the important experiment in his own family, 
The ſucceſs was equal to his expectations. Many 
expoſed to the infection were encouraged to re- 


inoculation in Boſton before it was known in that 
town, that it had ever been attempted in England, 
or in any part of Europe, out of the Turkiſn do- 
minions. Many pious people were ſtruck with 
horror, and were of opinion, that if any of his pa- 
tients ſhould die, he ought to be treated as a mur- 
derer. The vulgar were exaſperated to ſuch a de- 
gree, that his family were ſcarcely ſecure in his 
houſe, and he was frequently inſulted in the 
ſirects.* | 

® Boon Gazette fer March 10, 1766, f. 360. 
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V. 
Governor Hutchinſon remarks, that, © ſuch 


was the force of prejudice, that all orders of men, 


at that period, condemned a practice, which is at 
preſent generally approved, and to which ſo many 
thouſands owe the preſervation of their lives,”* 

McaxnTimME the Indians were preparing for 
war. The French furniſhed them with ammuni. 
tion and proviſions ; and we conſtanti ay," 
ing them to comm hoſtilities, 1 

Tag Engliſh found an active ly * y in the 
perſon of one - Sebaſtian Ralle, Wrench Jeſuit, 
who had eſtabliſhed 'a church at Ngrridgwog, 
where he reſided, He was a man of good ſenſe, 
learning and addreſs; and an enthu uſaſti for hi 
country and religion. + By a compliance with the 
Indian mode of life, and a gentle Cggdeſcending | 
deportment, he gained their affectjons; and they 
implicitly followed his dicta „ "Kg 
power of ſuperſtition over the e ſavage mind, he 
took advantage of this, and of their prejudice 
againſt the Engliſh, in ofder to ſtrengthen their 
attachment to the French intereſt. He even made 
the offices of devotion ſerve as incentives to their 
" ferocity, and kept a flag, on whichiwas depictured 

a croſs, furrounded by bones and artows, which he 
uſed to hoiſt on a pole at the door of his churc rch, 
when he gave them abſolution, previouſly to their 
engaging i in any warlike enterprize.f y 

As the paſſions of the Indians were inflamed by 


Ralle, and they received every, encouragement 
* Hotchinjou, Fol. II. paz73—27;. ap, Vel. Il p. 48. 
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from the French, they began in the year 1720 to 


moleſt the Engliſh'ſettlers in a variety of ways. 
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Ix the ſucceeding winter, a party was ordered 1721. 
to Norridgwog, to ſeize Ralle. He eſcaped before 


they could ſurround the houſe, leaving his box of 
papers, which they conveyed away upon their re- 


turn, without doing any other damage. Among 


thoſe papers were his letters of correſpondence with 
the governor. of Canada, by which it clearly ap- 
peared, he was deeply engaged in exciting the 
Indians to a rupture, and had promiſed to afliſt 
them. 

Tuis attempt to ſeize their ſpiritual father ſtim- 
ulated the Indians to revenge. After committing 
ſeveral hoſtile acts, they made a furious attack on 
the town of Brunſwick, which they deſtroyed. 


This aQtion determined the government to iſſue a 


declaration of War againſt them, which was pub- 
liſhed at Boſton and F Portſmouth, on gthe 25th of 
July.“ 
THE tention of the Indians during this, and 
the ſubſequent year, cauſed the government to re- 
ſolve on an expedition to Norridgwog. The cap- 
tains Moulton and Harman, both of Vork, each at 
the head ef a company of one hundred men, ex- 
ecuted their orders with great addreſs. They 
completely inveſted and | ſurprized that village; - 
killed the obnoxious Jeſuit with about eighty of 
his Indians; recovered three captives ; deſtroyed 


the chapel, and brought away the plate and furni- 
* Bilkzap, Vol. Il. p gt, 52. 
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ture of the altar, and the devotional flag, as trophies 
ot their victory.“ 

Tux ſucceſs of this expedition induced ſeveral 
volunteer companies to engage againſt the Indians, 
One of thoſe companies, under the command of 
Capt. John Lovewell, of Dunſtable, was greatly 
diſtinguiſhed, firſt by their ſucceſs, and afterwards 
by their misfortunes. After performing ſeveral 
brave actions, the captain, with more than one 
quarter of his company, were killed in one of the 
moſt ficrce and obſtinate battles, which was fought 
with the ſavages. Notwithſtanding this ſevere 
diſcouragement, the Engliſh refuſed to ſurrender, 
till the enemy, awed by their brave reſiſtance, 
and weakened by their own loſs, * them the 
honor of the field. | 

Taz conduct of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
governor of Canada, was fo flagrant a breach of 
the treaty of peace, ſubſiſting between the crowns 
of England and France, that the provinces of 
Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire thought proper 
to ſend commiſſioners to Canada, They were to 
demand of the French governor reſtitution of the 


_ captives under his government ; to 'remonſtrate to 


him on his injuſtice and breach of friendſhip, in 
countenancing the Indians in, their hoſtilities 


againſt the people of New: England ; and to inſiſt 


upon his withdrawing his aſſiſtance for the future.] 
Tre governor of Canada received the com- 
miſſioners with great politeneſs. They were ſuc- 


® Belknad, Jol. II. p. 60. Þ+ Ibid, p. 66 —750. 
T Did, . 71. | 
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ceſsful in redeeming a number of Engliſh cap- t725. 
tives. The good effects produced by this miſſioon 
were ſoon viſible. December 15, a treaty was 

held at Boſton, and the ſubſequent ſpring ratified 

at Falmouth, in which a peace was concluded with 

the Indians, 

Nox E of the colonies of 8 ex · 
cept Maſſachuſetts and Newgampitre, bore any 
ſhare in the calamities and, expences of this war; 
and INew-Hampſhire did not ffer {6 much as in 
former wars. Thie enemy at this period directed 
their 2 fury againſt the eaſtern parts of Maſ- 
lachuſetts. 

ArTER the departure of onſite $finte, Mr. 
William Dummer, the then lieutenant-governor, 
fucceeded him in the adminiſtration of Maſſachu- 
fetts. Mr. Wentworth, lieutenant-governor of 
New-Hampſhire, managed the concerns of that 


_—_ FA Fad | 
wh e Ko 5 


province. 
In the year ts, a ſettlement was firſt made - 
within the preſent limits of Vermont. The 
government of Maſſachuſetts then built fort Dum- 
mer, upon Connecticut river, This fort was at 
that time admitted to be within Maſfachuſetts. It * 
was aſterwards found to be in New-Hampſhire, 
and is now included in the ſtate of Vermont.t 
Urowx the acceſſion of King George II. Mr. 1727. 
William Burnet, fon of the celebrated Biſhop of 
Sarum, was appointed governor of Maſſachuſetts 


and New-Hampſhire, He is characterized “ as a 


* Bclknap, Vel II p. 79-81. 
+ . Hiſftery of Verment, * 211. 
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man of good underſtanding ahd polite literature ; 


fond of books, and of the converſation of literary 
men; but an enemy to oſtentation and parade.“ 

He had been governor of New-York and New. 
Jerſey ; and his adminiſtration had, in general, 
been very popular in thoſe colonies, and approved 
in England. He was received with much parade 
at Boſton, whither the lieutenant-governor of 
New-Hampſhire, with a committee of the council 
and aſſembly, went to compliment him on his ar- 

rival. Ls wy 15 * 

Ma. Burnet had poſitive inſtructions from 8 
crown to inſiſt on the eſtabliſhment of a permanent 
ſalary in both his provinces. He began with Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, and there was a warm altercation 
tween him amd the general court on that ſubjet. 
The inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts always declined 
complying with that requiſition, being apprehen- 
five that diſagreeable conſequences might enſue 
from the independency of the governor on the 
people over whom he was placed.? The inhabit- 
ants of New-Hampſhire were more pliable ; and 
granted the governor a fixed ſalary on certain con- 
ditions. His death, which happened this year, 


"YY was ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the ill effects, 


which his controverſy with Maſſachuſetts, and the 


diſappointment waich he ſuffered had upon his 
nerves.ij 
* [{{uichintn. + Beiknad, Vol. II. p. 93. 


+ See a particular account of the controverſies between the g- 
27 1 and 1 in Hutchinfan's Hiſtury of _ Duſellhy 
| Belknap, / . P. 95. 
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Warn the death of governor Burnet was known 1730. 
in England, the reſentment againſt the province 


of Maſſachuſetts for their conduct towards him 
was very high. It was even propdfed to reduce 


them to a more abſolute dependence on the crown. 


However, a ſpirit of moderation prevailed, and Mr, 
Jonathan Belcher, a native of the province, was 
appointed governor of Maſſachuſetts and News 
2 1 


._ WniLsT the provinces of Maſſachuſetts and 


New- w-Hampſtitre were engigetin-altezcations with 


the governors, who were appointed by the crown, 
the colonies of ConneQicut and Rhode-Ifland en- 
joyed, under their ancient charths, the privilege 
of chuſing their own rulers, 

Tuouon the altercations between the governors 
appointed by the crown, and the general aſſem- 
blies of Maſſachuſetts afford little entertainment; 
imply conſidered ; yet ther appear more intereſt- 
ing when viewed as reſulting from that love of 
liberty which ever formed a diſtinguiſhed trait in 
the character of the inhabitants of New-England. 
The oppoſition, which was made, to fixing a ſalary 
on the royal governors, nurtured a ſpirit of inde- 
pendence ; and early habits of reſiſting the en- 
croachments of Britain, prepared them for that 
arduous conteſt which finally terminated in a ſepa- 
ration from the parent ſtate. 

* Beiknap, Vol. II. p. 95. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Arrival of governor Belcher. His character. He 
endeavours in vain to obtain a fixed ſalary. A 
pariy are diſſatisfied with his government. Con- 
troverſy between Maſſachuſetts and New- Hamp- 
ſhire, reſpecting the diviſional line. New- Hamp. 
ſhire formed into a- ſeparate government. Re. 
moral of Mr. Beller. Mr. Shirley appointed 

governor. Redudtion of Louiſbourg. Expedition 

projected againſt Canada. The French ſend a 
powerful armament ogainſs America, which is 
diſperſed by a violent tempeſt. Treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle. Plan of introducing biſhops in Ameri» 
cd. Heitlement of Bennington. 


R R. Belcher arrived the beginning 
1730. of Auguſt, and was received with great joy. He 
vas a merchant of large fortune, and unblemiſhed 


reputation; grace:ul in his perſon, elegant and 
polite in his manners. He was a ſtcady generous 


1% friend; a vindictive, but not implacable, enemy, 
though his frankneſs and fincerity led him to be ex- 
tremely liberal in his cenſures both in converſation 
and letters. Being of an aſpiring diſpoſition, he 


entertained a high ſenſe of the dignity of his com- 
miſſion, and was determined to ſupport it, even at 
the expence of his private fortune; the emolu- 
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ments of office, in both provinces, being inade- 1730. 


quate to the ſtyle in which he choſe to live.“ 

In' the beginning of his adminiſtration, he 
attempted to obtain a fixed ſalary from Maſſachu- 
ſetts; but he was as unſucceſsful as his predeceſ- 
ſors. The aflembly of that province continued 
their oppoſition to this meaſure with perſevering 
firmneſs. What he received from New-Hamp- 
ſtire was fixed, and paid out of the exciſe. 


2 


ArrER Mr. Belcher relinquiſhed the idea of 1731. 


receiving a fixed ſalary from Maſſachuſetts, he 
endeavoured to obtain a relaxation of his inſtrue- 
tions. A conſent to receive particular ſums was 
given for two or three years ; and, at length, a 
general permiſſion to receive ſuch ſums as ſhould 
be granted. Thus the tedious controverſy reſ- 
petting the governor's ſalary was terminated. 

Taoucn Mr. Belcher's talents were of the popu- 
Jar kind, a party was formed againſt him, who 
tranſmitted complaints of his conduct to England. 
He and his friends had projected an union of 
New-Hampſhire with Maſſachuſetts ; but they had 
not yet concerted the means of accompliſhing 
this purpoſe. 

Ma. Dunbar, the lieutenant-governor of New. 
Hampſhire, was at the head of the oppoſition againſt 
Mr. Belcher. This party contemplated not only 
the continuance of a ſeparate government, but the 


appointment of a diſtinct governor, who ſhould re- 


fide in the province, and have no connexion with 
Beling, Fol, I]. f. 96. + Ib & Hutchinjon, Vol. Il. p. 374+ 
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1731. Maſſachuſetts. In order to remove the obſtacle, 

which aroſe from the ſmallneſs and poverty of 
their province, they were zealous to have the 
bounds of territory not only fixed, but enlarged, 
Their avowed intention was to terminate a tedious 
controverſy, which had proved a ſource of incon- 
venience to the people, who reſided on the diſputed 
lands; or thoſe, who _ fought an intereſt in them ; 
but their ſecret deſign. was to diſplace Belcher, and 
obtain a ſeparate government.“ 

Tas provinces of Maſſachuſetts and New. 
Hampſhire had a long and tedious controverſy 
reſpecting the givilional line. The queſtion was 

1737. referred to commiſſioners appointed by the crown, 

—YY who, after diſplaying much parade, and cauſing 
great expence, left the matter undecided. It re. 
mained a ſubje&t of intrigue and altercation during 
the two ſubſequent years. At length, the affair 

1740. was left to the deciſion of the lords of the council. 

vo Their determinations exceeded the moſt ſanguine 
expectations of New-Hampſhire, as it gave them a 
tract of country, fourteen miles in breadth, and 
above filty in length, more than they had ever 
claimed. 

Ox the other hand, the pollticians of Maſſachu- 
ſetts were chagrined and enraged at this deter- 
mination, which curtailed their province. They 
diſpatched Mr. Thomas Hutchinſon, afterwards 
governor of Maſſachuſetts, for an agent to petition 
the king, that he would reannex to their govern» 

® Belknap, Vol. II. p. 104, 105, ia, p. 170. 
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ment the twenty-eight new townſhips, and the 1740. 


diſtricts of the ſix old towns, which had been eut 
of by the diviſion. The petition was finally re. 
jected, and . formed into a ſeparate 
government.“ 

In the mean time Mr. Belcher's enemies were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to remove him; 
and Dr. Belknap obſerves, * that, by their inceſ- 
ſant applications to the miniſtry; by taking every 
advantage of his miſtakes ; by falſehood and mil. 
repreſentation ; and finally, by the diabolical arts 
of forgery and perjury, they accompliſhed their 
views. 

“HE was ſucceeded in the government of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts by William Shirley; and in News 
Hampſhire by Benning Wentworth.“ 

ArrER Mr. Belcher was ſuperceded in the 
government, he repaired to court, where he had an 
opportunity to exhibit the moſt convincing evi- 
dence of his integrity, and of the baſe deſigns of 
his enemies. He was, at length appointed gover- 
nor of New-Jerſey ; where he ſpent the remaining 
years of his life; and where his memory has been 
treated with merited reſpect, 

News being received in Maſſachuſetts that war 
was declared againſt France and Spain, it was re- 
ſolved by the general court, then ſitting, to make 
proviſion for raiſing forces for Nova- Scotia. Gov- 
ernor Shirley projected an enterprize againſt Lou- 
ibourg, a fortified town in the iſland of Cape- Bre. 

* Bulcnap, Fol, II. p. 172, 173. f lid, p. 176. 
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ton. Twenty-five years had been devoted to 
ercQing its fortifications, which, though not entire- 
ly finiſhed, had coſt the crown of France thirty 
milizons of livres. Tae place was ſo ſtrong as to 
be called the Dunkirk of America.“ In order to 
reduce this town, governor Shirley ſolicited and 


obtained naval aſſiſtance from England. The 


forces employed by Maſſachufetts conſiſted of up- 
wards of three thouſand two hundred of their 
own men. The colonies of New-Hampſhire and 
Rhode-Ifland ' furniſhed each three hundred; and 
Connecticut five hundred. New-York ſent a ſup- 
ply of artillery, and Pennſylvania of proviſions. 
WILLIAM PEPPERELL, Eſq. of Kittery, a reſ- 
pectable merchant, and a colonel of the militia, 
was appointed to command the land forces in this 
expedition. They were joined by a ſmall iquad- 
ron, under the command of Commodore Warren, 
Tux final reſolution for this enterprize againſt 
Louiſbourg, was carried but by the majority of 
one. After they had embarked, the hearts of 
many began to fail. Some repented that they 
had voted for the expedition, or promoted it; and 
the moſt thoughtſul were involved in the greateſſ 
perplexity.t | 
Towanps the end of the month of April, Com- 
modore Warren arrived from the Woſt. Indies, 
with a fixty-four gun ſhip, and two of forty. He 
was ſoon after joined by another of forty, which 
had reached Canſo a ſhort time beſore. The men 


Modern Tri verſal Hiflery, Vol. X'X. p 340. 
+ Reiknap, Fol. II. p. 214. Prince I ban giving Sermon, it 
1745, P. 22—25. 
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of war failed immediately to cruiſe before Lau 1745. 


bourg. The forces foon followed, and landed at 
Chapeaurouge-Bay, the laſt day of April. The 
tranſports were diſcovered from the town early in 
"the morning, which gave the inhabitants the firſt 
knowledge of the deſign. 

Tug ſecend day after landing, four hundred 
men marched round behind the hills, to the north- 
eaſt part of the harbor, in the night; where they 
burned the warchouſes containing the naval ſtores. 
The clouds of thick ſmoke, proceeding fam 
pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles, driven by the 
wind into the great battery, terrified the French 
to ſach a degree, that they abandoned it, and re- 
tired io the city, after having ſpiked the guns, 
and thrown their powder into a welt. The hard- 
ſtips of the ſiege were without parrallel in all pre- 
ceding American operations. The army was em- 
ployed for fourteen nights, ſucceſſively, in draw- 
ing cannon, mortars, &c. for two miles through a 
morals to their camp. The Americans were yok- 
ed together, and performed labor beyond the 
power of oxen ; which labor could be done only 
in the night, or in a foggy day; the place being 
within clear view and random ſhot of the enemy's 
walls. 

Wurst the forces were buſily employed on 
ſhore, the men of war and other veſſels were cruiſ- 
ing off the harbor, as oſten as the weather would 


permit. On the 19th of May they captured, 


elliefly by the addreſs of the gallant Capt. Rous, 
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1745. a Mafſach\ſetts naval officer, the Vigilant, a French 
SV fixty-gun ſhip, having 560 men on board, and a 


"HISTORY OF 


great variety of military ſtores for =_ relief of the 
garriſan.* | X 

Tis capture of the Vigilant threw the enemy 
into great perturbation. This event, with the 
erection of a battery on the high cliff at the light. 
houſe, under the direction of Lieut. Col. Gridley, 


by which the iſland battery was much annoyed, 


and the preparations which were evidently making 
for a general aſſault, determined Duchambon, the 
French officer, to ſurrender; and accordingly, 
on the 17th of June, he capitulated.f 

Uro entering the fortreſs, and viewing its 
ſtrength, and the plenty and variety of its means 
of defence, the moſt courageous were appalled, 


and the impraQticability of carrying it by affault 


was fully demonſlrated. 

As this was a time, when veſſels were expected 
from all parts at Louiſbourg, the French flag was 
kept flying as a decoy. Two Faſt-Indiamen, and 
one South-ſea ſhip, eſtimated at 6c0,000 l. ſterling, 
were taken by the ſquadron at the mouth of the 


harbor, into which they ſailed as uſual, not know- 


ing that the place had ſurrendered to the Englith, 
THe weather was remarkably fine during the 
ſiege ; but the rains began the day after the ſur- 


render, and continued ten days inceſſantly, which 


Gordon, Hel. J. p. 113. 

Þ+ See letters relating to the expedition again Cape Pretor, in 
the Cellectiaus of the Map: aciuſetts Hijlorical Society, Vel. J. S 
alle Belknap, Fl. II. p. 221, 222, 
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would undoubtedly have proved fatal to the expe- 1745. 
dition, had not the capitulation prevented, TON 
Tus religious inhabitants of New-England con- 
.templated with pious gratitude the remarkable in- 
terpoſitions of divine Providence, in the reduc- 
tion of this town; and the almoſt miraculous pre- 
ſervation of the army from deſtruction. ; 
Tux news of this important victory occaſioned 
great rejoicings in America, and filled Europe with 
aſtoniſiment. The enterprizing ſpirit of New- 
England gave a ſerious alarm to thoſe. jealous 
fears, which had long predicted the independence 
of the colonies. Great pains were taken in Eng- 
land to aſcribe all the glory to the navy, and de- 
preciate the merit of the army. However, Pep- It 
perell received the title of a baronet, as well as | 7 
| 


Warren. The latter was promoted to be an ad- 
miral; the former had a commiſhon as colonel 
in the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, and was empowered to 
raiſe a regiment in America, to be in the pay of 
the crown. The ſame emolument was given to 
Shirley, and both he and Wentworth acquired ſo 
much reputation as to be confirmed in their places. 
And after much difficulty and delay, parliament 
reimburſed the colonies for their expences.“ 

WuriLsT the Britiſh colonies, elated by ſucceſs, 
planned a new expedition againſt Canada, the loſs 
of Loutſbourg ſtimulated the French to revenge. 

IN the ſubſequent year a very formidable French 1746. 
lleet ſailed for the American coaſt, under the com- 

* Bulknap, * II. p. 223. 
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1746, mand of the Duke d' Anville, a nobleman of abit. 
wYV ity and courage, This was the moſt powerful ar- 
mament ever ſent into North-America, having 
twenty men of war, an hundred tranſports, about 
eignt thouſand diſciplined troops, with veteran 
officers, and all kinds of military ſtores. It was 
ſuppoſed that the French government had formed 
the deſign of recovering Loui{bourg, taking An- 
napolis, breaking up the ſettlements on the eaſtern 
coaſt 05 Maſſachuſetts ; and of diſtreſſing, if not 
attempting the conqueſt of New-England. On 
this alarming occaſion, the troops which were def. 
tined for Canada found ſufficient employment at 
home; and vigorous exertions were uſed to repel 
the attempts of their enemies. The colonies were 
diſappointed in their expeRation of a Britiſh ſquad- | 
ron for their defence; and their ſituation appeared 
extremely dangerous. They were, however, at 
length providentially reheved. The French feet 
was viſited by ſuch a mortal ſickneſs, that thurteen 
hundred died at ſea; and the greateſt part of thoſe 
who remained were extremely weakened and 
diſpirited. In addition to this calamity, the fleet 
was diſperied by a violent tempeſt. The com- 
mandcr, in deſpair, put a period to his life by 
poifon; and the ſecond in command fell on his 
ſword. Part of the ſhips were loſt, and thoſe 
which eſcaped deſtruction, were obliged to return 
ſingly to France.“ | 
Ds. Belknap obſcrves, “ Never was the hand 
of divine Providence more viſible, than on thi: 


* Prince iI bg, Sermon, p. 20. 
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occaſion. Never was a diſappointment more ſe- 1746. 


yere on the ſide of an enemy; nor a deliverance 
more complete, without human help, in favor of this 
country.“ | 

Wu the alarm occaſioned by the French 
fleet had ſubſided, the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
to proſecute the expedition againſt Canada. Gov- 
ernor Shirley was ſo intent upon attacking Crown- 


Point, that he had even propoſed to march thither 


in the winter, and had the addreſs to draw the aſ- 
ſembly of Maſſachuſetts into an approbation of his 


project; but the plan was fruſtrated by the pru- 
_ dence of the Connecticut aſſembly, who deemed 


the winter an improper ſeaſon for ſo great an un- 
dertaking, and deterred their aſſiſtance till the en- 
ſuing ſpring. The termination of the war prevent- 
ed the renewal of the plan, By the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, in 1748, it was ſtipulated, that all 
things ſhould be reſtored on the tooting they were 
before the war.f | 

No ſooner were the diſtreſſes of war cloſed, by 
the renewal of peace, than the colonies, particu- 
larly of New-England, were alarmed with the re- 
port of an American Epiſcopacy; which it was 
the moſt earneſt defire of Dr. Thomas Secker, late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ta accompliſh. The 
colonies were oppoſed to the introduction of Epiſ- 


copacy ; becauſe they ſuppoſed it would be accom- 


pamed with ſuch a degree of civil power, as would, 
at length, infringe upon the rights of other de- 
nominat:ons.? | 

* Flinep, i cle II. f. 230, 222. + Bid, p 254. 1 Gordon, 
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1749 · Tur political reaſon on which the deſign of ſend. 
ing biſhops to America was founded, was the cir, 
cumſtance of ſeveral nonjuring clergymen, in the 
intereſt of the Pretender, having come into the 
country from Great-Britain, whoſe influence it was 
neceſſary to counteract and deſtroy. But ſome 
leading perſons in the miniſtry being oppoſed to it, 
the project was laid aſide in the cabinet. Never. 
theleſs, the ſociety for propagating the goſpel, from 
different views, took it under their patronage.“ 

In order to obviate the objections which they 
ſuppoſed the colonies would make to the intro» 
duction of Epiſcopacy, they ſtated, 

THAT the biſhops to be ſent to the colonies 
ſhould not be veſted with any authority, but that 
of a ſpiritual and ecclefiaſtical nature, That this 
authority ſhould operate only on the clergy, and 
not on the laity, or diſſenters of any denomination. 
That the biſhops ſhould not interfere with the 
property or privileges, whether civil or religious, 
of churchmen or diſſenters. That their mainte- 
nance ſhould not be at the charge of the colonies; 
and that they ſhould not be ſettled in places where 

HF the government is in the hands of diſſenters, as in 
4 | New-England. That their authority ſhould extend 
only to ordain clergy over Epiſcopal congrega- 


—— — —— 
— 


tions; to inſpect the manners and behavior of ſuch 
elergy, and to confirm the members of the church 
of England. f 7 
Tux deſign of introducing biſhops in America, 
| Vas, however, laid aſide at this period. 

Ninot, p. 136. Þ+ bid, p. 137. 
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Tris year Benning Wentworth, governor of 1749. 
New-Hampſhire, made a grant to that colony of a 
townſhip ſix miles ſquare, by the name of Benning» 3 
ton, in alluſion to his own name. For the ſpace 
of four or five years, he made ſeveral other grants 
on the weſt ſide of Connecticut river. The appli- 
cation for new grants was ſuſpended for a time, in 
conſequence of the war between France and the 
Britiſh colonies, which will be briefly related in 
ſhe ſubſequent chapter.“ 

* Williams Hiftory of Vermont, p. 212. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


Revival of the diſputes between the French and Brit- 

jb colonies. Congreſs appointed. They form a 
plan of union, which is rejected. Of the four ex- 
zeditions againſt the French. Mr. Pitt appointed 
prime miniſter. American affairs wear a more 
favorable aſpect. Louiſbourg taken. Several 
Trench forts are reduced. Defeat of the E ngliſh 
zroops at Ticonderoga. 8 


Tur treaty of Aix la Chapelle had 
terminated none of the controverted points be- 
tween the French and Engliſh concerning the lim- 
its of their reſpective colonies. To accompliſh 
this purpoſe, commiſſioners were mutually choſen, 
Theſe commiſſioners met at Paris, but came to 
no deciſion, The French were in poſſeſſion of all 
Canada, had ſettlements in Louiſiana, and they 
meditated to join theſe diſtant colonies, by a chain 
of forts and poſts from the St. Lawrence to the 
Miſſiſippi, and to extend the limits of Canada 
as far eaſtward as to command navigation in the 
winter, when the great river St. Lawrence is im- 
paſſable, Theſe claims of territory were a ſubject 
of complaint to the Engliſh and Americans, and 
threatened to revive the flames of war.“ | 

„ Belknap, Volk II. p. 284. 
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I this alarming criſis of affairs, a Congreſs was 1754. 
held at Albany, conſiſting of delegares from 
Maſſachuſetts, New-Hampſhire, Rhode-Ifland, | 
ConneQicut, Pennſylvania and Maryland ; with 
the lieutenant-governor, and council of New.- Vork. 
One member from each colony was appointed, to 
draw a plan of union. The ſubſtance of this 
plan was, that application be made, for an act of 
parliament, to form a grand council, conſiſting of 


delegates from the ſeveral legiſlative aſſemblies, ſub- 
je to the control of a preſident-general, to be 
appointed by the crown, with a negative voice. 
That this council ſhould ena@ general laws; appor- 
tion the quotas of men and money, to be raiſed by 
each colony; determine the building of forts, reg- 
ulate the operation of armies, and concert all 
meaſures for the common protection and ſafety, 
The delegates of Connecticut alone, entered their 
diſſent to the plan, becauſe of the negative voice of - 
the preſident- general. It is,” ſays Dr. Belknap, 
« worthy of remark, that this plan for the union of 
the colonies was agreed to, on the fourth day of 
July; exactly twenty-two years before the declar- 
ation of American independence; and that the 
name of Franklin appears in both. 

Tris plan of union was rejected in America, 

becauſe it was ſuppoicd to put too much power in- 


to the hands of the king; and it was rejected in 


England, becauſe it was thought to give too much 


authority to the aſſemblies of the colonies. The 
* Beiinap, Val. Il. p. 236. Minot, p. 191. 
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1754. miniſtry made another propoſal, that the governor, 

uith one or two members of the council of each 
colony, ſhould afſemble, and conſult for the com. 
mon defence, and draw on the Britiſh treaſury for 
the ſums expended, which fhould be raifed by a 
general tax, laid, by parliament, on the colonies; 
But this was not a time to puſh ſuch an alarm- 
ing innovation, and when it was found impractica- 
ble, the miniſtry determined to employ their own 
troops to fight their battles in America, rather than 
to let their colonies eel their own ſtrength, and be 
directed by their own counſels. 

As it was neceſſary to draw aid from the colo- 
nies, they reſolved to permit their militia to ſerve 
inferior offices ; but Britiſh troops, commanded by 
Britiſh officers, mult have the honor of reducing 
the French dominions in North-America.“ 

Tux depredations of the French and their In- 
dian allies rendered it neceſſary to drive them from 
the Ohio. The reduQion of Niagara, Crown- 
Point, and their torts in Nova-Scotia, was alſo re- 
ſolved upon, 

1755. ALTHOUGH the war was not yet forinaly de- 
clared, General Braddock was ſent from Ireland 
to Virginia, with two regiments of foot; when 
joined, upon his arrival, by the provincial troops, 
he found himſelf at the head of 2200 men. He 
was a brave officer, but deficient in many qualifi- 
_ eations neceffary for the ſervice to which he was 


appointed. The ſeverity of his diſcipline made 
* Belknap, Vol, II. p. 287, + Wynne, Fol. II. p. 45 
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him unpopular among the regulars. His pride 1955. 


and haughtineſs induced him to deſpiſe the coun- 


try militia, and to flight the advice of the Virginia 


officers.“ | 

Col. Waſhington (who began to exhibit thoſe 
great abilities, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
him at a future period) was then aid-de-camp to 
General Braddock. When the army was march- 
ing for Fort-du-Queſne, he earneſtly begged the 
general to admit of his preceding the Britiſh regu- 
lars, and ſcouring the woods with his rangers. 


This was contemptuouſly refuſed. The general 
| had been cautioned by the Duke of Cumberland, 


and his own officers, to guard againſt a ſurprize, 


and yet he puſhed on heedleſsly with the firſt divi- 


ſion, conſiſting of 1400 men, till he fell into an 


ambuſcade of four hundred, chiefly Indians, by 
whom he was defeated, and mortally wounded. 


The regulars were put into the greateſt panic, and 


fled in the utmoſt confuſion. The militia were 


accuſtomed to Indian fighting, and were not ter- 
ried to ſuch a degree. The general had diſdain- 
fully turned them into the rear, where they con- 
tinued in a body unbroken, and under the conduct 
of Col. Waſhington, ſerved as a moſt uſeful rear 
guard, covered the retreat ef the Britiſh troops, 
and prevented their being entirely cut off. 
PazviousLy to the defeat of General Braddock, 


the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly raiſed a body of troops 


* Wynne, Vel. II. . 46. + Ei, Ceneral Hiſlory of the 
French War, Pel. J. p- 743 144. Nane, Fol. I. P. 41, 2 &. 
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who were diſpatched to Nova-Scotia, to aſſiſt 
heutenant-governor Lawrence in expelling. the 
French from their ſeveral encroachments in that 
province. This expedition was undertaken and 
conducted at the expence of the crown; and the 
command given to lieutenant-colonel Monckton; 
but the Maſſachuſetts forces act ed as a-diſtin& body, 
under their own officers, with a promiſe of the 
ſame pay, and being treated in every reſpect as 
others in the fame fervice. The ſecrecy and dif. 
patch uſed in this expedition were rewarded with 
ſucceſs.“ | 

Governor Shirley commanded the expedition 
againſt Niagara. Part of the troops devoted to the 
execution of this ſcheme did not arrive till the fea- 
fon was ſo far advanced, that it was unanimouſly 


agreed to deter the attempt till the ſubſequent 


year. 

CoLoNEL, afterwards Sir William, Johnſon, was 
appointed to go againſt Crown-Point. The flow- 
neſs and deficiency of preparations, prevented the 


ſeveral colonies joining their troops till about 


Auguſt. Meanwhile the active enemy, having 
tranſpoxted forces from France to Canada, march- 
ed down to meet the provincials, and attacked 


them; but bemg repulſed, they loſt fix hundred 


1757 
— 


men, beſides having their general, Baron Dieſkau, 
wounded and made priſoner. 

Tris year war was formally declared againſt 
France; and Matlachuletts raiſed a great arma- 
® Minit, f. 217. 
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ment to attack Crown-Point. Lord Loudon, who 17 57. 


at this period was commander in chief of rhe Brit- 
ih forces4n North-America, did not think proper 
that the troops ſhould proceed, till the American 
army was reinforced. This delay gave the enemy 
time to ſtrengthen Crown-Point, to recruit and re- 
freſh their forces, and to improve ſome ſucceſs, 
which had lately attended their military move- 
ments. In the courſe of the year, the French re- 
ceived a reinforcement of near three thouſand men, 
under the command of General Montcalm, an of- 


fer of ſuperior talents from Europe.“ 


Tus Engliſh miniſtry were greatly diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of the war in America; Lord 


Loudon was recalled, and the chief command de- 


volved upon General Abecrormbie. 

Ar this period American affairs began to aſ- 
ſume a more favorable aſpet, Happily for 
the Britiſh nation the great Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham, was placed at the head 
of the miniſtry. The people of England confided 
in him for the ſalvation of their country, His ad- 
miniſtration united all parties, and reſtored ſuch 


cils, that the force of the empire was directed 
with ſucceſs in every quarter of the globe. f 

Tux reduction of Louiſbourg, which had been 
reſtored to the French by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, was undertaken with enthuſiaſm and zeal, 


and was effected by the ſpirited exertions of the 


* Entick, Vol I. þ 404, 495. 
+ Life of the Earl of Coatham, p. C8, 69, 70. 
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order, unanimity and decifion to the public coun- 
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1758. ſea and land forces, under Admiral Boſcawen and 

WY General Amherſt. Five or ſix ſhips of the line were 
raken. The French governor, finding it impoſſi. 
ble to ſupport an aſſault, ſurrendered by capitula. 
tion. Here the brave General Wolfe, who after. 
wards acted ſo diſtinguiſhed a part at Quebec, 
diſplayed his eminent military abilities.“ 

Ix the mean time the military operations on the 
continent were conducted with equal vigor, Fronte, 
nac and Fort-du-Queſne fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh ; acquiſitions which overbalanced the check 

which they had receivedat Ticonderoga, where Ge- 
neral Abercrombie was defeated, and a conſiderable 
number killed and wounded, whilit Wan the 
lines in that place. 

Tux proſperous events of this your, however, 
opened a pleaſing proſpect of ſucceſs to the Britiſh 
and Americans, and encouraged and animated them 
to vigorous exertions to expel the French from 


their poſſeſſions in the new world. 
* Wynne, Vol. II. p. 80. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The «var againſt the French proſecuted with vigor 
and ſucceſs. Of the reduction of Fort Niagara. 
Ticonderoga and Crown-Point evacuated. Que- 
bec taken by the Engliſh after @ ſevere battle, in 
which the Generals Wolfe and Montcalm are killed, 
Character of General Wolfe. All Canada conquere 

ed by the Britiſh and American arms. Several 
7 t the French i/lands ſubdued, General Nee 


Ar the opening of this year, the 1759. 


Britiſh miniſtry uſed the moſt vigorous exertions 


to reduce the French dominions m North-Ameri- 
ca. Preparations were made, and expeditions 
brought forward againſt three different parts at the 
ſame period. General Wolfe was to proceed up 
the river St. Lawrence, with a body of eight thou- 
ſand men, and a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips from 
England, to beſiege Quebec, the capital of the 


French dominions in America, and the central 


point of the Britiſh operations. General Amherſt, 


the commander in chief, at the head of twelve 


thouſand troops, was to reduce Ticonderoga and 
Crown-Point, then croſs lake Champlain, and, 
proceeding along the banks of the river Richlieu, 
to the river St. Lawrence, join General Wolfe 
before Quebec. Brigadier- General Prideaux with 
a third body of troops, aſſiſted by a conſiderable 
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1759. number of Indians, aſſembled by the influence, 


and under the command of Sir William Johnſon, 


had orders to attack a French fort near the catara& 
of Niagara, which, in a manner commanded all 
the interior parts of North-America, and was a 
key to the whole continent.* | 

Tax laſt named expedition was the firſt which 
ſucceeded, General Prideaux, with his army, 


advanced to the cataract of Niagara, without meet- 


ing with the leaſt obſtruction, and, inveſting the 
fort about the middle of July, carried on his ap- 
proaches with great vigor, till the 2oth of that 
month, when, viſiting the trenches, he was unfor- 
tunately killed by the burſting of a mortar. After 
his death, the whole command of the expedition de- 
volved upon General Johnſon, who omitted 
nothing to bring forward the ſpirited operations of 
his predeceſſor. A body of French troops, who 
were ſenſible of the importance of this fort, at» 
tempted to relieve it; but Johnſon attacked them 
with intrepidity and ſucceſs, ſo that in leſs than an 
hour their whole army was defeated. The garri- 
ſon, ſoon after perceiving the fate of their coun- 


trymen, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 


Tres ſucceſs of General Amherſt was leſs ſplen- 
did, though not leſs ſerviceable, On his arrival 
before Ticonderoga, the French firſt appeared de- 
termined to defend the place; but finding the 
Engliſh general prudent, reſolute, and acquainted 


with the ſtrength of their forces, they abandoned 
* Wyme, Vol. II. p. 93. 
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this ſtrong poſt, and retired to Crown Point, which, 1759. 
from ſimilar motives, they were ſoon after induced 
to evacuate.“ 

THERE now, therefore, remained but one grand 
and deciſive blow, to put all North-America into 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. This was the taking 
of Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city handſome- 
ly built, populous and flouriſhing. Admiral Saun- 
ders was appointed to command the naval part of 
this expedition. The fiege by land was committed 
to the conduct of General Wolfe, of whom the na- 
tion had great expectations. This young ſoldier, 
who was not yet thirty-five, had diſtinguiſhed khim- 
ſelf on many former occaſions; and without being 
indebted to family or connexions, had raiſed himſelf 
by merit to his preſent command. 
Fus enterprize was attended with a com bina- 
tion of formidable difficulties. General Wolfe 
was oppoſed, with far ſuperior force, by the Mar- Ii} 
quis de Montcalm, the moſt brave and ſucceſsful 1 
general the French poſſeſſed. Though the ſitua- 
tion of the country which Wolfe was to attack, 
and the works which the French erected, to pre- 
vent the deſcent of the Engliſh, were deemed im- 
pregnable, yet Montcalm never relaxed in his vigi- 
lance, The city of Quebec was ſtrongly fortified, 
ſecured with a numerous garriſon, and plentiſully 
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ſupplied with proviſions and ammunition, The 
French army conſiſted of upwards of twelve thou- 


land men, excluſive of large bodies of Indians.} 


Minne. Fol. Il. þ 0n. + Goli/mits"s Hiftory of Engiand, p. 
348, r Entich, Fol, V. 5. 96. 
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1759, Wirn this force, Montcalm took the field, 
nad encamped in a very adyantageous ſituation, 


The troops extended along the ſhore of Beauport, 
from the river St. Charles to the falls of Montmor- 
ency, and were entrenched in every acceſſible place, 
with the river and ſand-banks in front, and im- 
practicable woods in the rear. The polt was not 
only impregnable, but it enabled the enemy, when« 
ever they pleaſed, to throw ſuccours into the city, 

Tas only proſpect of attempting the town with 
ſucceſs, was by landing a body of troops in the 
night above the town, who were to afcend the 
banks of the river, and take poſſeſſion of the 
ground on the back of the city. This attempt, 


| however, appeared peculiarly diſcouraging. The 


ſtream was rapid, the ſhore ſhelving, the bank above 
lined with centinels, the landing place ſo narrow 
as to be eaſily miſſed in the dark, and the ſteepneſs 
of the ground, ſuch as hardly to be ſurmounted in 
the day time. Theſe formidable difficulties were 
overcome by the conduct of the general, and the 
bravery of his troops. Col. Howe, with the light 
infantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the woody 
precipices with admirable courage and activity, and 


diſlodged a ſmall body of troops that defended a 


narrow path-way up the bank. Having cleared 
the path, they gained the top of the hill without 
further interruption. As faſt as they afcended they 


formed themſelves, ſo that the whole army was in 


order of battle by day-break.* 
* W'3ne, Fol, II. p. 121. Cold nitb, f. 349. 
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Monstzvr de Montcalm, the French command- 17 59. 
er, was no ſooner apprized that the Engliſh had 
gained theſe heights, which he had confidently 
deemed inacceſſible, than he reſolved to hazard a 
battle; and a furious encounter quickly began. 
This was one of the moſt deſperate engagements 
during the war. The Engliſh withſtood the at- 
tacks of their enemies with the greateſt intrepidi- 
ty and firmneſs. Having been ordered to load 
with double ball, they poured in a terrible diſ- 
charge, and continued their fire with ſuch delibe- 
ration and ſpirit, that the French gave way, and 
fled with precipitation, The Marquis de Mont- 
calm was flain ; and the ſecond in command ſhar- ”" 
ed the ſame fate. General Wolfe was ſtationed | 
on the right, where the attack was moſt warm ji 
and ſtanding conſpicuous in the front line, had 
been aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, and at 
laſt received a ſhot in the wriſt, which, however, 
did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped” an handkerchief round his arm, he con- 
tinued giving orders without the leaſt emotion, 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers with 
their bayonets fixed; but a ſecond ball, more fa- 
tal, pierced the breaſt of this young hero, juſt as 4 
the French began to retreat. Unable to proceed, 1 
he leaned on the ſhoulder of a lieutenant, who was 
next him. Now ſtruggling in the agonies of 
death, and juſt expiring, he heard a voice cry, 
they xun !” upon which he ſeemed for a mo- 


ment to revive, and aſking who ran, was inform- 
E e 
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1759. ed © the French.” Exprefling his wonder that 
they ran fo ſoon, and unable to gaze any longer, 
he ſunk on the oflicer's breaſt, and his laſt words 
were, I thank God, I die happy.“ 
BRIGADIER-general Monckton, the ſecond Eng- 
liſh officer, was dangerouſſy wounded, while 
emulating the courage of his predeceſſor. The 
chief command devolved upon General Town- 
ſend, who completed the defeat of the French, 
Quebec ſurrendered by capitulation to the Engliſh, 
after a ſevere campaign of three months. | 
Tris important victory was gained at the ex- 
pence of ſixty- one men killed, including nine of. 
ficers; and of ſive hundred and ninety- eight 
wounded. The death of General Wolfe was a na- 
tional loſs; and univerſally lamented. He poſſeſ. 
ſed a genius of the firſt rank in the military line, 
and was the pattern of the officer, and delight of 
the ſoldier. He was generous, affable and hu- 
mane z and added the amiable virtues to his mili- 
tary greatneſs. His conſtitutional courage was 
uniform and. daring ; and he poſſeſſed a ſtrength, 
ſteadineſs and activity of mind, which no dangers 
could diſcourage. In the expedition againſt Que- 
bec, his abilities ſhone with the brighteſt luſtre. 
Notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of num- 
bers, the unforeſeen difficulties from the nature of 
the ſituation, the ftrength of the place, and his own 
bad ſtate of health, he perſevered with indefatiga- 


ble induſtry in forming and executing that dan- 


» Entich, Vo! JV, Wine, Fol. Il. p. 123. Goldmith, p. 
349. Unieer/ah HBifier;, Fol. AA. 
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gerous and important plan, which cauſed the de- 1759. 
A 


feat of the French; and will forever denominate 
him the Conqueror of Canada 


Tre ſubſequent ſeaſon the French made a vig- 1760. 


orous effort to retake Quebec; but by the reſolu- 
tion of governor Murray, and the appearance of 
an Engliſh fleet, under the command of Lord Col. 
ville, they were rendered unable to proſecute the 
enterprize. 

Tu whole province of Canada was ſoon after 


reduced by the prudence and activity of General 


Amherſt, who obliged the French army to capit- 
ulate. It has ſince remained annexed to the Brit- 
ih empire. f : 

To thefe conqueſts, about the ſame time, was 
added the reduction of the iſland of Guadaloupe, 
under Commodore Moore and General Hopſon, 
an acquiſition of great importance; but which 
was reſtored at the general peace. 


Nd 


Tris year Martinico was taken by Admiral 1702. 


Rodney and General Monckton, and alſo the 
iſlands of Grenada, St, Vincents and others. The 
capture of theſe iſlands was followed by the ſur- 
render of the Havannah, the capital of the iſland 
of Cuba, 

Taz ſuceeſs, which attended the Britiſh army in 
the Weſt-India iſlands, terminated the war, The 


Wyn 


ſubſequent year a definitive treaty of peace was 1763. 


concluded at Paris between Great-Britain, France 
and Spain. By this treaty, the Engliſh ceded to 
the French ſeveral iſlands, which had been taken 

® Entick, Wyane, Vol. II. p. 126, + Cold/mith, p. 50. 
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from them in the Weſt-Indies. Yet the whole 
continent of North-America was left in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of tue Britiſh crown.“ 

DurinG the war, the colonies in general, and 
the Maſſachuſetts in particular, complied with the 
requiſitions of the Britiſh miniſter, and exhibited a 
readineſs to ſupport his plans for the reduction of 
the French power. Many of the ſeveral private 
who gained ſuch laurels, by their ſingular bravery 
on the plains of Abraham, when Wolfe died in the 
arms of victory, were natives of Maſſachuſetts, 
When Martinico was attacked, in 1761, and the 
Britiſh force was greatly weakened by ſickneſs and 
death, the timely arrival of the New-England 
troops, enabled the former to proſecute the reduc- 
tion of that iſland with ſueceſs. They alſo arrived 
at the Havannah at a critical period, and by their 
junction with the Britiſh, facilitated the conqueſt 
of that place. Their fidelity, activity and courage 
were ſuch as to gain the approbation and confi- 
dence of the Britiſh officers.} 

In the proſecution of the war, the advantages 
which Great-Britain derived from her colonies 
were ſeyerely felt by her enemies. Upwards of 
four hundred privateers, which were fitted out of 


the ports of the Britiſh colonies, ſucceſsfully attack- 


ed the French commerce, Theſe not only ravag- 
ed the Weſt-India iſlands, belonging to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, but made many captures on the 
coaſt of France. Beſides diſtreſſing the French 

* Wynne, Vel. II. p. 149. f Gordon, Fol. I. p. 137, 146. 
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nation by privateering, the colonies furniſhed 
23,300 men, to co-operate with the Britiſh regular 
forces in North-America. The ſucceſs of their 
privateers—the co-operation of their land forces 
the convenience of their harbors, and their con- 
tinuity to the Weſt - India iſlands, made the colonies 
great acquiſitions to Britain, and formidable ene 
mies to France, From their growing importance 
the latter had much to fear. Their continued 
union with Great-Britain threatened the ſubverſion 
of the commerce, and the American poſſeſſions of 
the French nation.“ 

« Tr1s war,” ſays a late author, „was one of 
the moſt glorious and ſucceſsful for Great-Britain, 
that had ever been carried on, in any age, or by 
any nation. In the ſpace of eight years ſhe had 
made herſelf miſtreſs of almoſt the whole conti, 
nent of North-America. She had conquered twen- 
ty-five iflands, all of them remarkable for their 
magnitude, their produce, or the importance of 
their fituation. She had won by ſea and land 
twelve great battles; ſhe had reduced nine forti- 
hed cities and towns, and nearly forty forts and 
caſtles. She had deſtroyed or taken above an hun- 
dred ſhips of war from her enemies, and acquired, 
as it is ſuppoſed, about twelve millions in plunder,” f 

Tnouon the military glory of Great-Bricain roſe 
to its higheſt pitch, yet the fame thence acquired was 
bought at a high price, The lives of two hundred 
and eighty thouſand men, including a great number 


* Ramlay's Hiflory of the American Revolution, Val. J. p. 40. 
+ Lendram, Fol, I. p. 25 2. 
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of brave and able officers, an incredible quantity of 
treaſure, and an increaſe of the national debt from 
ſeventy-two to one hundred and twenty-two mil. 
lions ſterling, excluſive of thirteen millions unfund- 
ed.“ 

Ar this period the arms of Great-Britain had 


recently been ſucceſsful in every part of the globe. 


Power, however, like all things human, has its 
limits ; and there is an elevated point of grand- 
eur which ſeems to indicate a defcent. The king- 
doms of Europe looked with a jealous eye upon 


Britain, after the acquiſition of ſuch immenſe pow- 


er and territory, A tide of proſperity has a ſim- 
Har effect upon nations, as upon individuals. 
Hence the haughtineſs of Britain was heightened 
by her late conqueſts, while the high ideas of lib. 
erty and independence which were nurtured in the 
colonies by their local ſituation, and the ſtate of 
ſociety in the new world, were increafed by the 


removal of hoſtile neighbors. Thus prepared, the 


ſeeds of diſcord were ſoon planted between the 


parent ſtate and the colonies, which ſpeedily ſprung | 
up to the rending of the empire, and reducing 


the power and grandeur of the Britiſh nation. 
Encyclopedia Brit, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

State of the colonies at the termination of the French 
war. The ſettlement of Vermont. The college 
founded at Providence, in Rhode-I/land. Of Dart- 
mouth college. An account of the cauſes which 
produced the American revolution. 


TI. E ſtate of the Britiſh colonies, at 
the concluſion of the war, in 1763, attracted the 
attention of all the politicians in Europe. Their 
flouriſhing condition at that period was remarka- 
ble and ſtriking. Their trade had proſpered in 
the midſt of all the difficulties and diſtreſſes of a 
war, in which they were ſo nearly, and ſo immedi- 
ately concerned. Their population continued ad- 
vancing, notwithſtanding the ravages and depreda- 
tions of the French and their Indian allies. They 
abounded with fpirited and active individuals of all 
denominations. They were elated with the un- 
common proſperity that had attended them in 
their commercial affairs, and military tranſactions. 
Hence they were ready for all kinds of undertak- 


mgs, and ſaw no limits to their hopes and expec- | 


tations, ® 
DurxInG the progreſs of the war, the New- 
England troops cut a road through Charleſtown, in 
New-Hampſhire, to Crown-Point. They were fre- 
quently paſſing through theſe lands; and their 
tertility and value became generally Known. 
®* Lendarum, Fol. J. . 253. 
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Upon the ceſſation of hoſtilities, they were eagerly 
ſought after by adventurers and ſpeculators. By 


the advice of his council, the governor of New. 
Hampſhire directed a ſurvey to be made of Con- 


necticut river, for ſixty miles; and three lines of 


townſhips to be laid out on each fide. 

Tux application for lands conſtantly increaſed, 
and new ſurveys were made. So rapid was the 
progreſs, that during the year 1761, ſixty town. 
ſhips, of ſix miles ſquare, were granted on the weſt 
of Connecticut river. The whole number of 


grants, in one or two years more, amounted to 


one hundred and thirty-eight, and their extent 
was, from Connecticut river, to what was eſteem- 


ed eaſt of Hudſon's river, ſo far as that extended 


to the northward ; and after that, as far weſt as 
the eaſtern ſhore of lake Champlain. The cultiva- 
tion of the country, and the number of the ſet- 
flers, increaſed with ſurprizing rapidity.“ 

Tus tract of country which was called Ver- 
mont, was claimed both by New-York and New- 
Hampſhire. The claim of New-York was found- 
ed upon a grant which Charles II. in 1664, and 
1674, made to his brother, the Duke of York; 
containing, among other parts of America, “ all 
the lands from the weſt fide of Connecticut 
river, to the eaſt fide of Delaware bay.” Ibis 
grant was inconſiſtent with the charters, which 


had previouſly been given to Maſſachuſetts and 


Connecticut; and neither of them admitted it to 


have any eflect, with regard to the lands which 


9 27 
* 27 „nan, P. 2 k 2 
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riſdiction, and held the grants formerly made 


the eſtabliſhment of a ſeparate juriſdiction in the 


ol this controverſy would be inconſiſtent with the 


opulence and population. This year a charter — 


NEW-ENGLAND. 
they had ſettled or claimed to the welt of Connec- 


ticut river.* 

O a final ſettlement of a diſpute between Maſ- 
ſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire, the preſent juriſ- 
dictional line between Vermont and Maſſachuſetts, 
was run and eſtabliſhed, in the year 1741, From 
that time until the year 1764, this territory was 
conſidered as lying within the juriſdiction of New- 
Hampſhire, During this period numerous grants 
were made, and, after the year 1760, ſome con- 
ſiderable ſettlements were begun under the autho- 
rity of that province. In the year 1764, by order 
of the king of Britain, this territory was annexed 
to New-York. The government of that province 
pretended to claim the right of ſoil as well as ju- 


under New-Hampſhire to be void. This occaſion- 
ed a long ſeries of altercation between the ſettlers 
and claimants under New-Hampſhire, and the 
government of New-York, and which, at the com- 
mencement of the late revolution, terminated in 


preſent ſtate of Vermont. A particular account 


brevity of this work. 
AFTER the eſtabliſhment of peace, the Ameri- 1764, 
can colonies increaſed in knowledge, as well as in 


was granted, by the general aſſembly of Rhode- 
land, for founding a ſeminary of learning, by the 
f illiamt, p. 212. _ Geography, Fel. I. p. 360. 
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1764. name of the © Truſtees and Fellows of the col- 
lege or univerſity in the Engliſh colony of Rhode. 


Iſland and Providence Plantations,” in conſequence 


of the petitiom of a large number of the moſt, 
reſpectable characters in the ſtate. By the char. 
ter, the corporation of the college conſiſts of two 


| ſeparate branches, with diſtin&, ſeparate and ref. 


pective powers. The number of truſtees is thirty. 
ſix, of whom twenty-two are of the denomination 
called Baptiſts, five of the denomination of Friends, 
five Epiſcopalians, and four Congregationaliſts. 
The fame proportion of the different denominations 
to continue in perpetuum. The number of the 
fellows (incluſive of the preſident, who is a fellow 
ex officio.) is twelve, of whom eight are Baptiſts; 
the others choſen mdiſcriminately from any denom- 
mation. The concurrence of both branches, by 
a majority of each, is neceffary for the validity of 
an act, except adjudging and conferring degrees, 
which excluſively belongs to the ſellowfhip as a 
tearned faculty. The preſident muſt be a Bap- 
tiſt ; profeſſors and other officers of inſtruction are 


not limited to any particular denomination. There 


is annually a general meeting of the corporation, 
on the firſt Wedneſday in September, at which 
time the public commencement is held.“ 

IT is thus expreſſed in the college charter: © All 
the members of this inſtiturion fhall forever enjoy 
full, free, abſolute and uninterrupted, liberty of 


conſcience, and that the places of profeſſors, tu- 
* Morſe; Geography, Vol. JI 42 
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ſhall be free and open for all denominations of 
Proteſtants,” “ 

Tuis inſtitution was firſt founded at Warren, in 
the county of Briſtol, and the firſt commencement 
held there in 1769. 

In the year 1770, the college was removed to 
Providence, where a large elegant building was 
erected for its accommodation, by the generous do- 
nations of individuals, moſtly from the town of 
Providence, It is ſituated upon a hill to the eaſt 
of the town, and while its elevated ſituation renders 
it delightful, by commanding an extenſive variegat- 
ed proſpect, it furniſhes it with a pure ſalubrjous 
air. 

Tur inhabitants of New-Hampſhire, like thoſe of 
the other New-England ſettlements, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their attention ro the promotion of 
learning. The ancient laws of the colony required 
every town of one hundred families to keep a 
grammar ſchool, in which the learned languages 
ſhould be taught, and youth prepared for admiſſion 
to an univerſity.f | 

During the adminiſtration of governor Went- 
worth, a ſeminary of literature was eſtabliſhed in 
the province of New-Hampſhire. It was founded 
on a projection of Doctor Eleazer Wheelock, of 
Lebanon, in Connecticut, for the removal of the 


Indian charity ſchool. 


* Charter of Providence College. +F Morſe, p. 437. 
4 Belknap. || Ibid, Vol. II. p. 349. 
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1769. Tar firſt deſigh of a ſchool of this kind was 
-YY conceived by Mr. John Sergeant, miſſionary to the 
Indians at Stockbridge: A rambling mode of life, 
and a total want of letters, were ever unfriendly to 
the propagation of religious knowledge among the 
ſavages of America. This worthy miſſionary, in- 
tent on the buſineſs of his profeſſion, procured be. 
nefactions from many benevolent perſons, and 
began a ſchool at Stockbridge ; where the Indian 
youth were to be maintained and inſtructed, both 
in literature and agriculture. Death put an end 
to the labors of this excellent man, before * plan 

could be accompliſhed. 
Tr1s deſign was revived by Wheelock. Having 
made ſome experiments, he was, encouraged to 
proceed by the tractable diſpoſition of the Indian 
youths, and their proficiency in learning ; but ef- 
pecially, by the numerous benefactions, which 
he received from the friends of n and hu- 

manity. 

As an improvement on the original deſign, a | 
| number of Engliſh youths were educated with the 
i Indians, both in literary and agricultural exerciſes ; | 


Fil that their example might invite the Indians to the | 
love of thoſe employments, and abate the prejudice, 
| which they have univerſally imbibed, that it is be- | 
k neath the dignity of man to delve in the earth.“ 7 
| As the number of ſcholars increaſed, it became 

l neceſſary to erect buildings, and extend cultivation. [ 


That part of the country in which the ſchool was ! 
* Belknap, Fol. II. p. 351. 
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firſt placed, being filled with inhabitants, a remov- 1769. 
al was contemplated. © The founder was induced 


to accept an invitation made by the governor 
and other gentlemen in New-Hampſhire; hence 
the townſhip of Hanover, on the eaſtern bank of 
Connecticut river, was finally determined upon, 
as the moſt convenient ſituation for the ſchool, to 
which the governor annexed a charter of incorpo- 
ration for an univerſity, which was named Dart- 
mouth college, after the Earl of Dartmouth, one 
of its principal benefaQors.* * 


DocTor Wheelock was declared the founder. 


and preſident of this univerſity, with power to 
nominate his ſucceffor, in his laſt will, A board 
of twelve truſtees was conſtituted, with perpetual 
ſucceſſion; and the college was endowed with a 
large landed eſtate, In 1771, a commencement 
was firſt held at this place. - 

PREviousLY to the eſtabliſhment of the above 
mentioned ſeminary of learning, the political calm, 
which the colonies had fo long enjoyed, was over- 
caſt ' with a cloud. Great-Britain, elated with 
her proſperity, had already formed, and propoſed 
a plan, which tended to ſubvert their privileges; 
and they, animated with an ardent love of liberty, 
had already exhibited a determined ſpirit of reſiſt- 
ance. | | 
BrroRE an hiſtorical ſketch is given of the im- 
politic meaſures which were taken by the Britiſh 
miniſtry, it may, perhaps, be proper to mention 

* Belknap, Vol. II. p. 351. + bid, 
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ſome of the cauſes, which produced that ardent 
love of liberty, which ſtimulated the New-England 


_ colonies to reſiſt the arbitrary encroachments of 
the parent ſtate. 


New-EnGLAND was firſt ſettled by thoſe, who 
groaned under the yoke of oppreſſion and reli- 
gious perſecutions in their native country. They 
had been zealous aſſerters of the cauſe of liberty 
during the arbitrary reigns of James and Charles. 
The tyranny of the Britiſh government, which im- 
pelled them to ſeck an aſylum in the new world, 
impreſſed their minds with high ideas of their civil 


and religious privileges, and the care they took to 
_ Preſerve them inviolate was evinced by their early 


policy and eſtabliſhments. As their charters gave 
them the power of chuſing their own officers, thoſe 
ideas were confirmed and heightened by the habits 
of acting as freemen, Whenever they conceived 
their liberties in danger, we find traits of the ſame 


| ſpirit which finally ſevered them from Britain. 


When the new charter of Maſſachuſetts deprived 
that colony of the privilege of chuſing their rulers, 
we find a continual altercation between the people 
and royal governors. "Theſe habits of reſiſting ev- 
ery encroachment in its infancy, invigorated their 
minds, and prepared them for greater exertions, 
when the tyranny of Britain attempted to ſubjugate 
them to further innovations. The long period, 
which elapſed between the A tamp- act, and the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, called forth the moſt dil- 
tinguiſhed abilities, and developed characters, 
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which will be remembered with immortal honor in 


the annals of America. The writings of theſe 
eminent characters diffuſed knowledge among 
the great body of the people, and they became 
well acquainted with the grounds of the diſpute 
between Britain and the colonies. The flame of 
liberty, which was firſt kindled in New-England, 
enlightened the continent; and to their early ex- 
ertions, the other colonies, in a great meaſure, 
owe their liberty and independence. The force 
of public opinion; the energy of American counſels ; 
and their final ſucceſs in arms, gave riſe to one of 
the moſt extraordinary revolutions in hiſtory, which 
is replete with the moſt important conſequences 
to mankind. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Riſe of the controverſy between Great-Britain and the 


. colonies, Of the flamp- act. Spirited oppoſition 


made to it. Congreſs appointed. The ſtamp-act 
repealed. Rejoicing on that occaſion. 


| the two preceding chapters we have 
feen Britain extending her conqueſts, and the 
colonies riſing in population and knowledge, At 
preſent we muſt reverſe the proſpect, and view the 
parent ſtate, elated by her late proſperity, and im- 
pelled by avarice and ambition, uſing every exer- 
tion to deprive the colonies of their invaluable pri- 
vileges. On the other hand, we may contemplate 
the Americans, with unſhaken firmneſs, perſevering 
in defending their juſt rights, and reſiſting the 
arbitrary impoſitions of the Britiſh nation. 

In the foregoing hiſtory, we have ſeen the de- 
ſigns of Dudley, Randolph, Andros, and others, 
to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government in New- 
England. Ever jealous of encroachments upon 
their privileges, the American ſettlers baffled all 
their ſchemes. Their inſidious deſigns were buried 
with them for a long period. At length, they were 
revived during the adminiſtration of governor 
Shirley, who, being an enterprizing character, 
formed great deſigns of aggrandizing himſelf and 
his connexions. Mr. Thomas Hutchinſon and 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Mr. Oliver were his principal miniſters, joined 
with other ſubordinate inſtruments. The capital 
ſcheme was to raiſe a revenue in America, by au- 
thority of parliament.“ 
In the year 1754, Mr. Shirley communicated to 
Dr. Franklin the grand deſign of taxing the colo- 


nies, by act of parliament. This diſtinguiſhed pat- 


riot returned an anſwer in writing, in which he 
reaſoned with energy againſt the execution of this 
impolitic plan. 


Tus project of taxing the colonies was, for a 


time, laid aſide; Mr. Shirley was removed, and 
Mr. Pownall appointed to ſucceed him in the gov- 
ernment. As this gentleman was a friend to liber- 
ty and the conſtitution, thoſe who wiſhed to revive 
the deſign of taxing the colonies, endeavoured to 
excite an uneaſineſs againſt his government. Mr. 
Pownall, averſe to altercation, ſolicited to, be re- 
called, and after ſome time, Mr. Bernard, a man of 
arbitrary principles, was removed from New-Jerley 
to the chair of this province. 


Wiese the war laſted, theſe ſimple provinces 


were of too much importance in the conduct of it 
to be diſguſted by an open attempt againſt their lib- 
erties. The party, therefore, who were inimical 
to their country, prepared the way, by extending 
their connexions and correſpondencies in England, 


by ann the friendſhip of the crown officers 


* See à conciſe account of the firſt movers of the plan 10 = 
America, ani the gradual fleps taitn to effect this purpoſe, in 
Prefident Adams" Hiſtory 75 the * with America, writlen in 
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occaſionally here, and inſinuating that their Refighs 
were neceſſary to be undertaken at ſome future fa- 
vorable opportunity, for the good of the empire, 
as well as of the colonies. ; 

Tux termination of the French war, which in- 
volved the Britiſh nation in an immenſe load ef 

dieebt, was ſelected as a proper time for thofe who 

Vuoiſhed to introduce an arbitrary government, to 
tuggeſt to the Biitiſh financier, the project of 
taxing the colonies by act of parliament.* 

Wurst theſe men were privately ſeeking the 
eſtabliſhment of an | American nobility, out of 
which an intermediate branch of legiflation, be- 
tween the roval and democratic powers, ſhould be 
appointed ; they pretended, that the tax in Ameri- 
ca, would afford afliſtance in diſcharging the na- 
tional debt of Britain. | 

Mx. Hracl Maudait, the Maſſachuſetts agent, in 
1703, gave early notice of the miniſterial intentions 
to tax the colonies ; but the general court not be- 
ing called together, till the latter end of the year, 


inſtructions to the agent, though ſolicited by him, 

could not be tranimitted in proper time.? 
1704. THE ſubſequent year, the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives came to the following refolutions. That 
the ſole right of giving and granting the money 
of the people of that province, was veſted in them, 
as their legal repretentatives ; and that the impoſi- 
tion of duties and taxes, by the parliament of 
Great-Pritam, upon a people who arc not repre- 


* Adams Ili ſory of the Di putas with America, p. 11. + thid. 
2 Gordon, Vol. J. p. 148. 
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ſented in the houſe of commons, is abſolutely 1764 
irreconcileable with their rights. That no man 

can juſtly take the property of another without his 
conſent; upon which original principle, the right 

of repreſentation, in the ſame body, which exer- 
ciſes the power of making laws for levying taxes, 

one of the main pillars of the Britiſh confiitution, 

is evidently founded.”* 

Taz oppoſition to the claims of the Britiſh par- 
lament was not confined to Maſſachuſetts ; but it 
was a prevailing ſentiment through the colonies, 
that taxation and repreſentation were inſeparable, 
and that they could be neither free nor happy, if 
their property could be taken from them, without 
their conſent. The common people in America 
reaſoned on this ſubje& in a ſummary way: If a 
Britiſh parliament,“ ſaid they, “in which we are 
unrepreſented, and over which we have no con- 
trol, can take from us any part of our property, 
by direct taxation, they may take as much as they 
pleaſe, and we have no ſecurity for any thing, that 
remains, but a forbearance, on their part, leſs like- 
ly to be exerciſed in our favor, as they lighten 
themſelves of the burthens of government, in the 
ſame proportion that they impoſe them upon us.“ 

Od the other hand, Great-Britain contended, 
that her parliament had ſupreme power, and was 
inveſted with authority to lay taxes on every = 
of the royal dominions. | | 

As the principle of taxing the colonies had been 
for,ſome time determined upon, at length Mr. Gren- 

Ger don, Vel. I. p. 148. 
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176g. ville brought into the houſe of commons his long 
expected bill, for laying a ſtamp duty upon Ame. 
rica, By this, after paſſing through the uſual 
forms, it was enacted, * that the inſtruments of. 
writing, which are in daily uſe among a commer- 
cial people, ſhould be null and void, unleſs they 
were executed on ſtamped paper, or parchment, 
charged with a duty, impoſed by the Britiſh par. 
liament.” | * 15 
WHEN the bill was brought in, Mr. Charles 
Townſend concluded a ſpeech in jts favor, with 
words to the following effect: And now will 
theſe Americans, children planted by our care, 
nouriſhed by our indulgence, until they are grown: 
to a degree of ſtrength and opulence ; and proteQ-- 
ed by our arms; will they grudge to contribute 
their mite to relieve us from the heavy weight of | 
that burthen which we lie under??? | | 
Cor. Barre took up Mr. Townſend's concluding 
words in a mot ſpirited and inimitable manner, 
ſaying, © They planted by voux care“ No, your 
oppreſſions planted them in America. They fled 
from your tyranny, to a then uncultivated and in- 
hoſpitable country, where they expoſed themſelves 
to almoſt all the hardſhips to which human nature 
is liable, and among others, to the cruelty of a 
ſavage foe, the moſt ſubtle, and I will take upon 
me to ſay, the molt formidable of any people upon 
the face of God's earth; and yet, actuated by prin- 
ciples of true Engliſh liberty, they met all hardſhips 
UH with pleaſure, compared with thoſe they ſuffered in 
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their own country from the hands of them, that 1765. 


ſhould have their friends. They nouriſhed by 
pour indulgence / They grew by your neglect of 
them. As ſoon as you began to care about them, 
that care was exerciſed in ſending perſons to rule 
them in one department and another, who were 
perhaps the deputies of deputies to ſome members 
of this houſe, ſent to ſpy out their liberties, to miſ- 
repreſent their actions, and to prey upon them; 
men whoſe behavior, on many occaſions, has cauſed 
the blood of thoſe ſons of liberty to recoil within 
them; men promoted to the higheſt ſeats of jub 
tice, fome, who, to my knowledge, were glad, by 
going to a foreign country, to eſcape being brought 
to a court of juſtice in their own, They protected 
by your arms They have nobly taken up arms in 
your defence, have exerted a valor,. amidſt their 
conſtant and laborious induſtry, for the defence of 
2 country, whoſe frontier was drenched in blood, 
while its interior parts yielded all its little ſavings to 
your emolument. And believe me, remember I 
this day told you ſo, that the ſame ſpirit of freedom, 
which actuated that people at firſt, will accompany 
them ſtill ; but prudence forbids me to explain my- 
ſelf farther, God knows I do not ſpeak at this. 
tune from any motives of party heat. What 1 
deliver are the genuine ſentiments of my heart. 
However ſuperior to me in general knowledge and. 
experience, the reſpectable body of this houſe may. 

be, yet I claim to know more of America, than moſt: 


of you, having ſeen and been converſant in that 
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1765. country. The people, I believe, are as truly loyal 
as any ſubjects the king has; but a people jealous 
of their liberties, and who will vindicate them, if 
ever they ſhould be violated ; but e is too 
delicate. I will ſay no more.“ . 

Wren the queſtion upon the bill, in its laſt 
tage, was brought to a vote, there were about 259 
for, and 50 againſt it, in the houſe of commons. 

THe bill met with no oppoſition in the houſe of 
lords, and on the 22d of March, it received the 
royal aſſent. The night after it was paſſed, Dr. 
Franklin wrote to Mr. Charles Thompſon, after. 
wards ſecretary of congreſs, © The ſun of liberty is 
fet ; 8 muſt light up the candles of induftry and 
economy.” Mr. Thompſon anſwered, „He was 
apprehenſive that other lights would be the conſe. 
quence, and predicted he oppoſition, that follow. 

ed.“ 

Tur framers of the ſtamp-a flattered them 
ſelves, that the confuſion which would arife upon 
the diſuſe of writing, and the inſecurity of proper- 
ty, would compel the colonies to uſe the ſtamped 
paper, and, therefore, to pay the taxes impoſed, 
Thus they were induced to pronounce it a law 
which would execute itſelf. 

By the terms of the ſtamp-aR, ir was not to take 
place till the firſt day of November, a period of more 
than ſeven months after its paſſing. This gave the 
coloniſts an opportunity for leiſurely eanvaſſing the 
ſubject, and examining it fully on every fide. Vir- 
ginia led the way in oppoſition to the ſtamp-aQt. 

® Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 57. f Gordon, 
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Their aſſembly paſſed a number of ſpirited reſolves, 1765. 


alerting their exclulive right. to tax the inhabit- 
ants of their lony. 

Tu colonies of New-England,” ſays Dr. 
Ramſay, „ exhibited themſelves the warmeſt de- 


ſtamp-act. They conſidefed their obligations to 
their mother country for paſt favors to be very in- 
conſiderable. They were fully informed, that their 
forefathers were driven by perſecution to the woods 
of America; and, without any expence to the 
parent ſtate, had there effected a ſettlement on 
bare creation. Their reſentment for the invaſion 
of the accuſtomed right of taxation was-not ſo much 
mitigated by the recolleQion of paſt favors, as it 
was heightened by the tradition of grievous ſuffer- 
ings, to wich their anceſtors had been ſubjected 
by the rulers of England. The deſcendants of 
the exiled, perſecuted Puritans of the lait century, 


oppoſed the ſtamp- act with the fame ſpirit, with. 


which their forefathers were actuated, when they 
ſet themſelves againſt the arbitrary impoſitions of 
the houſe of Stuart,” * 

A xzw mode of diſplaying reſentment againlt 
the friends of the ſtamp- act, began in Maſſachuſetts, 
and was followed by the other colonies. 

Arzw gentlemen hung out, early in the morn- 
ing, on the limb of a large tree, towards the en- 
trance of Boſton, two effigies, one deſigned for 
the ſtamp-maſter, the other for a jack-boot, with 
2 head and horns peeping out at the top. Great 

®* Ramfay, Fel. J. p. 61. 
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fenders of liberty, and boldeſt oppoſers of the 
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1765. numbers, both from town and country, came to 
&YV fee them. A ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was diffuſed 
among the ſpectators. In the evening the whole 
was cut down and carried in proceſſion by the pop- 
ulace, ſhouting, © liberty and property forever, 
no ſtamps.” They next pulled down a new build- 
ing, lately erected by Mr. Oliver, the ſtamp-maſter, 
They then went to his houſe, before which they 
beheaded his effigy, and at the ſame time broke 
his windows. Eleven days after, the mob attacked 
the houſe of Mr, William Storey, deputy-regiſter 
of the court of admiralty ; and Benjamin Hallow- 
el, comptroller of the cuſtoms, and repeated ſimi- 
lar exceſſes. They afterwards proceeded to the 
houſe of Mr. Hutchinſon, and ſoon demoliſhed it. 
They carried off his plate, furniture and apparel, 
and ſcattered and deſtroyed manuſcripts and other 
curious and uſeful papers, which he had been col- 
lecting for thirty years.“ 
SIM LAx diſturbances broke out in the 17 
| colonies, nearly about the ſame period. 
| | As opportunities offered, the aſſemblies of the 
colonies generally paſſed reſolutions, aſſerting their 
| excluſive right to lay taxes on their conſtituents. 
THe expediency of calling a continental congreſs, 
to be compoſed of deputies from each of the prov» 
45 inces, had early occurred to the people of Maſſachu- 
Wl ſetts, The aſſembly of that province paſſed a reſo- 
lution in favor of that meaſure, and fixed on New- 
York as the place, and the ſecond Tueſday of Oc- 


tober, as the time for holding their firſt meeting. 
| ®* Ramſay, Vol. I, p. OS. id, p. CC. 
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Tux affemblies of Virginia, North- Carolina and 1765. 


Georgia were prevented by their governors, from 
ſending a deputation to this congreſs. Twenty- 


249 


— 


eight deputies from Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, 


Connecticut, New-York, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 


Delaware, Maryland, and South-Carolina, met at 


New-York ; and, after mature deliberation, agreed 
on a declaration of their rights, and a ſtatement of 
their grievances. They aſſerted, in energetic terms, 
their exemption from all taxes not impoſed by their 
own repreſentatives. They alſo coneurred in a 
petition to the king, a memorial to the houſe of 
lords, and a petition to the houſe of commons. 
The colonies that were prevented from ſending 
their repreſentatives to this congreſs, forwarded 
petitions, ſimilar to thoſe adopted by the deputies 
who attended.“ 


WinLsr a variety of legal and illegal methods 


were adopted to oppoſe the ſtamp - act, the iſt of 


November, on which it was to commence its ope- 


ration, approached. This in Boſton was uſhered 
in by a funeral tolling of the bells. Many thops 
and ſtores were ſhut. The eſſigies of the planners 
and friends of the ſtamp-a&, were carried about 
the ſtreets in public deriſion, and then torn in 
pieces by the enraged populace. It was remarka- 
ble, that though a large crowd were aflembled, 
there was not the leaſt violence or diſorder. f 


Is New-Hampſhire, the morning was uſhered in, 


with tolling all the bells in Portſmouth, New. 
* Ramſey, Vol. A 1 68. + 1514. 
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1765. Caſtle, and Greenland. In the courſe of the day, 


www 


notice was given to the friends of Liberty to attend 
her funeral. A coffin was prepared, and neatly 
ornamented, on the lid of which was inſcribed the 
word Liberty, in capita, aged one hundred and 
forty-five years, computing from the time of our 
anceſtors landing in Plymouth. The funeral pro- 


_ ceflion; began from the ſtate-houſe, attended with 


two unbraced drums. While the inhabitants, who 
followed the coflin, were in motion, minute guns 
were fired, and continued till the corpſe arrived at 
the place of interment. Then an oration in favor 
of the deceaſed was pronounced. It was ſcarcely 
ended before the corpſe was taken up, it having 
been perceived that ſome remains of life were left, 
at which the inſcription was immediately altered to 
« Liberty revived.” The bells ſuddenly changed 
their melancholy, for a more joyful ſound, and 
ſatisfaction appeared in every countenance. The 
whole was conducted with decency, and without 
injury or inſult to any man's perſon or property, 
Ar Rhode-Iſland, the funeral of liberty was at- 
tended in a ſimilar manner as in Portſmouth :* 
Troucn the ſtamp-act was to have operated 
from the iſt of November, yet moſt departments 
of buſineſs were conducted as uſual, the people 
having formed the moſt ſpirited reſolutions to ritk 
all conſequences, rather ihan to uſe the paper re- 
quired by law. Whilit theſe matters were in agi- 
tation, the coloniſts entered into aſſociations againſt 
importing Britſh manufactures, till the ſtamp-aQ 


* By/lon Gaxzittr, Now, 31, 1705, þ. 200. 
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ſhould be repealed. By theſe means they made it 1765. 
the intereſt of merchants and manufacturers, to 
ſolicit in their favor, In order to remedy the de- 
ficiency of Britiſh goods, the coloniſts applied 
themſelves to a variety of domeſtic manufaQuresz 
and foreign luxuries were generally diſuſed. 
lx conſeguence of the rigid obſervance of theſe 
reſtrictions, multitudes of artificers in England 
were reduced to great diſtreſs, and ſome of their 
moſt flouriſhing manufaQures were, in a great 
meaſure, at a ſtand. An aſſociation was entered 
into, by many of the ſons of liberty, the name giv- 
en to thoſe, who were oppoſed to the ſtamp-aQ, by 
which they agreed to march with the utmoſt 
expedition, at their own proper expence, and 
with their whole force, to the relief of thoſe, who 
ſhould be in danger from the ſtamp- act, or from 
its promoters and abettors, on account of any 
thing that may have been done in oppoſition to 
its obtaining.” This was ſubſcribed by ſuch mul- 
titudes in New-York and New-England, that no- 
thing but a repeal could have prevented the imme» 
diate commencement of a civil war.* 

From the decided oppoſition of the Americans 
to the ſtamp-aQ, it became neceſſary for Greats 
Britain to enforce, or repeal it, Both methods 
of proceeding had ſupporters. The moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed advocates for the coloniſts were Lord 
Camden, in the houſe of peers, and Mr. Pitt, in 
the houſe of commons. The former, in energet- 
ic language, declared, © My poſition is this, I re- 

® Ramſay, Vol, J. p. 71, 
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1765. peat it, I will maintain it to my laſt hour, taxation 
NY and repreſentation are inſeparable. This poſition 


is founded on the laws of nature, It is more, it 
is itſelf an eternal law of nature, For whatever 


is a man's own, is abſolutely his own. No man 


has a right to take it from hjm without his conſent, 
Whoever attempts to do it, attempts an injury; ; 
whoever does it, commits a robbery.” 

Mx. Pitt, with an original boldneſs of expreſ- 
ſion, juſtified the coloniſts in oppoſing the ſtamp. 
act. You have no right,” ſaid he, © to tax 
America, I rejoice, that America has reſiſted, 
Three millions of our fellow ſubjects ſo loſt to 
every ſenſe of virtue, as tamely to give up their 
liberties, would be fit inſtruments to make ſlaves 
of the reſt,” He concluded with giving his ad- 
vice, that the ſtamp-a& be repealed abſolutely, 
totally, and immediately ; that the reaſon for the 
repeal be aſſigned, that it was founded on an erro- 
neous principle. ** At the ſame time,” ſaid he, 
let the ſovereign authority of this country, over 
the colonies, be aſſerted in as ſtrong terms as can 
be devifed, and be made to extend to every point 
of legiſlation whatſoever ; that we may bind their 
trade, confine their manufactures, and exerciſe 
every power, except that of taking their money 
put of their pockets without their conſent.” The 
approbation of this illuſtrious ſtateſman inſpired the 
Americans with courage, and emboldened them 
at a future perigd, to reſiſt the tyranny of Great- 
Britain.“ 
* Ser Lit of the Earl of Chatham, 
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AFTER much debating, and two proteſts in 1766. | 
the houſe of lords, and paſſing an act called the 


declaratory act, for ſecyring the dependence of 
America on the parent country, the repeal of the 
famp-a& was finally carried the 18th of March. 
This event occaſioned great joy in London. Ships 
on the river Thames diſplayed their colors, and 
houfes were illuminated through the city.* 

Tux intelligence of the repeal of the ſtamp- act 
was received in America with the moſt lively 
emotions of joy, The coloniſts recommenced their 
mercantile intercourſe with Great-Britain, Their 
churches reſounded with thankſgivings, and by 
letters, addrefſes and other means, they exhibit- 
ed unequivocal marks of acknowledgment and 
gratitude, wg 
* Ramſay, Vol. I. 5. 73, 74. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


* 


New plan of raiſing a revenue in America. Deter- 
mined oppoſition of the colonies. Their new im- 
portation agreement. Arrival of the Britiſh 
troops. The parliament, in an addreſs to the 

king, "applaud the meaſurcs taken by the Britiſh 
miniſtry. In conſequence of the non-importation 
agreement, all the duties are repealed, excepting that 
en tea, N afjacre of the 5th of March. Provi- 
ian made in Great. Britain for rendering the gover. 
war and judges independent of the people. Burn- 
ing of the Gafpee. Diſcovery of confidential let- 
ters written by governor H utchinſon and others to 
leading characters in England. Committees of 
correſpondence revived, . 


Tar ſtamp- act was not repealed on 
American principles. Ihe declaratory act, which 
was paſſed previouſly to its repeal, annulled the re- 
ſolutions and acts of the provincial aſſemblies, in 
which they had afferted their right to exemption 
from all taxes, not impoſed by their own repre- 
ſentatives, and allo enacted, . That the parliament 
had, and of right ought to have, power 10 bind the 
colonies in all caſes whatjoever,” 

AN American revenue was ſtill a favorite object 
in Great-Britain, and they were deſirous of carrying 
their point without diſturbing the public tranquili- 
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ty. For this purpoſe, Mr. Charles Townfend, May 1. 


chancellor of the exchequer, brought into parlia- 
ment a bill for granting duties in the Britiſh colo- 
nies, on glaſs, paper, painters? colors, and tea. The 
bill for the new taxes was quickly paſſed, and tranſ- 


355 
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mitted to America the ſabſequent year. In order f 768) "Y 


to manage the revenue collected by thoſe duties, 
the chancellor brought in a bill for eſtabliſhing a 
cultom-houſe, and a board of commiſhoners in 
America, which alſo paſſed into an act at the fame 
time with the former. This board was placed at 
Boſton, among a people, who, it is ſaid, © were of 
all others, the moſt jealous of infringements on 
their privileges.””* 

Tur miniſter, who planned theſe duties, might 
preſume, that they were too inconſiderable to give 
any alarm. But the late diſcuſſions occaſioned by 
the ſtamp- act, had produced among the coloniſts, 


not only an azimated conviction of their exemp- 


tion from parliamentary taxation, but a jealouſy of 


the deſigns of Great-Britain. "They conficered - 


thoſe ſmall duties as introductory to others, that 
would be greater. It was now demonſtrated by 
ſeveral writers, particularly by Mr. Dickinſon, au- 
thor of the Pennſylvania Farmer, f a judicious and 
ſpirited pamphlet, which had a rapid and exten- 
ve circulation through the colonies, that a ſmall 
tax, though more ſpecious, was equally dangerous 
wich the ſtamp-aQ, as it eſtabliſhed a precedent 
winch eventually annihilated American property.“ 


* Gordon. Vol I þ 214—216. Þ+ See Farmer's Letters. 
1 Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 75 77. 
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1768, Tur revenue act produced reſolves, petitions, 

VL addrefles and remonſtrances, fimilar to thoſe, with 
which the coloniſts oppoſed the ſtamp-aQ. It alſo 

gave riſe to à ſecond aſſociation for ſuſpending far. 
ther importation of Britiſh manufactures, till theſe 
offenſive duties ſhould be taken off. Uniformity 


Feb.i1. in theſe mieaſutes was promoted by a circular Jet. 


ter from the aſſetnbly of Maſſachuſetts, to the 
ſpeakers of the other aſſemblies, This ſtated the 
oppoſition they had made fo the late duties, their 
pernicious conſequences, and requeſted a free 
communication on public affairs. Moſt of the pro- 

vincial aſſemblies, as they had opportunities of de- 

| liberating on the ſubject, approved of the proceed- 
ings of the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly, and adopted 
ſimilar methods to obtain redrefs.* 

Tux circular letter of the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly 
highly irritated the Britiſh miniſtry. Lord Hillſ- 
borough, ſecretary to the American department, 
wrote letters to the governors of the refpeQive 
provinces, urging them to exert their influence to 
prevent the aſſemblies from taking any notice of it; 
and he called on the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly, to 
reſcind their proceedings on that ſubjeQ. x 

Tre propoſition for reſcinding was negatived 
by a majority of rinety-two to ſeventeen, Upon 
which the governor, as the ſecretary had threaten- 
ed, immediately diſſolved the aſſembly. 

luce 10. Tn public diſſenſions at this period were greatly 
increaſed, on occaſion of the ſeizure of Mr. Han- 


cock's ſloop Liberty, for not having entered all the 
* Ram/ny, Fol. J. p. 79. 
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wines ſhe had brought from Madeira. The popu- 1768. 
larity of her owner, the name of the floop, and be 


general averſion to the board of commiſſioners, and 
parliamentary taxation, concurred to inflame the 
minds of the people. They refented the removal 
of the floop from the wharf, as implying an appre- 
henſion of a reſcue. They uſed every method in 
their power to interrupt the officers in the execu- 
tion of their buſineſs, and numbers ſwore they 


would be revenged. Three of the commiſſioners 


eſcaped with the utmoſt hazard of their lives, 
They attacked the houſes of the other commiſſion- 
ers, deſtroyed the colleQor's boats, and obliged the 
cuſtom-houſe officers to take refuge in caſtle Wil- 
liam, ſituated at the entrance of the harbor.* 

Tu conſtant diſagreement between the commiſ- 
ſioners and the inhabitants of Boſton, induced the 
friends of the American revenue to ſolicit the pro- 
tection of a regular force, to be ſtationed in that 
town, In compliance with their wiſhes, his majeſ- 
ty ordered two regiments, and ſome armed veſ- 
ſels, to repair thither, for ſupporting and aſſiſting 
the officers of the cuſtoms in the execution of their 
duty.f ' 

Wt it was reported in Boſton that one or 
more regiments were ordered thither, the inhabit- 
ants of that town were exceedingly alarmed. A 
town-meeting was called, and a committee appoint- 
ed to requeſt the governor to convene a general 
aſſembly, He poſitively refuſed to comply with 
their requeſt, till he received his majeſty's com- 

®* Ramſay, 1 + Lid, p. 80, 
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mand for that purpoſe. In conſequence of his re- 
fuſal, ſome ſpirited reſolutions were adopted. In 
particular, it was voted, that the ſelect- men of Bo. 
ton ſhould wait on the ſelect- men of other towns, 
to propoſe, that a convention be held of depu- 
ties from each, to mect at Faneuil-hall, in Boſton, 
September 22. It was afterwards voted, „That 
as there is apprehenſion in the minds of. many of 
an approaching war with France, thoſe inhabitants, 
who are not provided, be requeſted to furniſh them- 
ſelves immediately with arms.””* 

NinzTy-s1x towns, and eight diſtricts, agreed to 
this propoſal, and appointed deputies to attend a 
convention ; but the town of Hatfield refuſed its 
concurrence. When the deputies met, they diſ- 
claimed all legiſlative authority, adviſed the people 
to pay the greateſt deference to government, and 
to wait patiently for a redreſs of their grievances, 
from his majeſty's wiſdom and moderation. Hay- 
ing ſtated to the world the cauſes of their meeting, 
and an account of their proceedings, they diſſolved 
themſelves, after a ſhort. ſeſſion, and returned to 
their reſpective places of abode. 

W1THIN a day after the convention broke up, 
the expected regiments arrived, and were peaceably 
received, contrary, as is ſuppoſed, to the wiſhes 
of thoſe, Mo ere inimical to American liberty. 
That party, probably, hoped for an opportunity of 
giving the Boſtonians ſome naval and military cor- 
rection. 

Wullsr the Americans exhibited a determined 
reſolution to reſiſt the encroachments of arbitrary 

Kam ay, Fol. I. p. 8 1. Gordon, Vol. I. p. 245-249. 
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bent upon ſubverting their privileges. In Febru- 
ary, both houſes of parliament concurred in a joint 
addreſs to his majeſty, in which they applauded the 
meaſures he had taken; gave the ſtrongeſt aſſuran- 
ces that they would effectually ſupport his govern- 
ment in Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Finally, they propoſ- 
ed, the bringing of delinquents from Maſſachuſetts, 
to be tried at a tribunal in Great- Britain.“ 

Tas province of Maſſachuſetts continued with 
undaunted firmneſs to aſſert their rights. The 
other colonies followed their example ; and enter- 
ed into a ſimilar non-importation agreement. 

Tn1s agreement had now laſted ſome time, and 
by degrees became general, In conſequence of 
which, the manufaCtures in Great-Britain experi- 
enced a renewal of the diſtreſſes, which followed 
the adoption of ſimilar reſolutions in 1765. A re- 
peal of thoſe duties was, therefore, ſolicited by the 
ſame influence which had procured the repeal of the 
ſtamp. act. The rulers of Great-Britain ated without 
deciſion. Though anxious to eſtabliſh parliamentary 
ſupremacy, yet they were afraid to ſtem the torrent 
of oppoſition. At length they conſented to repeal all 
the duties, impoſed in 1767, excepting that of three 
pence per pound on tea. 

Tur declaratory-act, and the reſervation of the 
duty on tea, left the cauſe of contention between 
the two countries undecided, The ſtationing a mil- 
tary force in Maffachuſetts was (as might be ex- 
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pected) attended with ferious conſequences. The“ 


®* Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 82, 
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1770. royal army had been taught to look upon the in. 
—uhabitants of that province as a factious turbulent 


people, who aimed at renouncing all ſubordina. 
tion to Great-Britain; they, on the other hand, were 
accuſtomed to regard the ſoldiers as inſtruments of 
tyranny, ſent on purpoſe to deſtroy theit liberties.* 

Ox the ad of March, an affray took place 
near Mr. Gray's rope-walk, between a private 


ſoldier of the 29th regiment, and an inhabitant of 


Boſton ; the former was ſupported by his com. 
rades, the latter by the rope-makers, till ſeveral on 
both ſides were involved in the conſequences. On 
the 5th, a more dreadful ſcene enſued ; the king's 
ſoldiers fired upon the mob, who were collected 
to inſult them, killed three, and dangerouſly 


wounded five of the number. The town was im- 


mediately in commotion, and nothing but an en- 
gagement to remove the troops, together with the 
advice of moderate men, prevented the inhabit» 
ants from falling on the ſoldiers. In order to expreſs 


their indignation at this event, the killed were bu. 


ried in one vault, in a moſt reſpe&ful manner. 
Captain Preſton, who commanded this party of 


ſoldiers, was committed to priſon, and afterwards 


tried. A Britiſh author obſerves on this occaſion, 
© Let it be remembered to the praiſe of Ameri 
can virtue, that on this trial, notwithſtanding 
popular prejudice and apprehenſion, the captain 
and fix of his men were acquitted, two only being - 
found guilty of manſlaughter.” It appeared on 


* Ramſey, Pol. I 5. £5—90. 
+ Hift, of the American Revolution from the Encyclopedia, p. 126. 
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the trial, chat the ſoldiers were abuſed, inſulted, 1770. 


threatened and pelted before they fired. It was 
alſo proved, that only ſeven guns were fired by 
the eight priſoners. Theſe circumſtances induced 
the jury to make a favorable verdict. The reſult 
of this verdi& reflected great honor on John 
Adams and Joſiah Quincy, Efqrs, the priſoners' 
council; gentlemen who had invariably devoted 
the warmeſt zeal, and the moſt ſplendid talents, 
to the cauſe of freedom; and alſo on the integrity 
of the jury, who ventured to give an upright ver- 
dict, in defiance of popular opinions.“ 


nd 


Trs conſequences of this tragical event were 1771. 
made ſubſervient to important purpoſes. Eloquent 


orators were ſucceſſively employed to deliver an 
annual oration on this occaſion, Theſe orations 
were expreſſed in energetic language; and height- 
ened the enthuſiaſm for liberty, which an 
the great body of the people. 

Ar this period, the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts 
were highly irritated, by the proviſion which was 
made in Great-Britain, for paying the falaries of the 
governor and judges by the crown, and thus ren- 
dering them independent of the people. This was 
relented as a dangerous innovation, as an infrac- 
tion of their charter, and as deſtroying that balance 


of power, which is eſſential to free government. f 


Wurst the province of Maſſachuſetts was ac- 
tive in reſiſting the encroachments made upon their 
liberties, the inhabitants of Rhode- Iſland manifeſt. 
ed a fimilar ſpirit, The Gaſpee, an armed 

®* Rampay, Vol. I. p. 91. Þ+ id. 
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1772. ſchooner, which had been ſtationed at Providence, 


WY 


was burnt, and heutenant Dudington, the com- 
mander, was wounded by a party, who were exaſ- 
perated at the vigilance he had exhibited in the 
execution of his office. A reward, of five hun- 
dred pounds, together with a pardon, if claimed 


by an accomplice, was offered by proclamation for 


diſcovering and apprehending any of the perſons 
concerned; but fo agreeable was this action to the 
people, that not one man was found to accept the 
olicred reward.“ 

Wust ſucceſſive irritations kept alive the con- 
tention between Great-Britam and the colonies, 
a ſpecies of warfare was carried on in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, between the royal governors and provincial 
allemblies, and each watched the other with ſtrong 
jealouſy and diſtruſt, This year the public diſturb- 
ances in that province, were greatly heightened by 
a diſcovery of ſome confidential leiters, written by 
governor Hutchinſon, lieutenant-governor Oliver 
and others, to leading characters in England, 
complaining of the behavior of the province, re— 
commending vigorous mealures againſt them; aſ- 
ſerting that © there muft be an abridgment of what 
is called Britiſh liberty ; and that there vas a ne- 
c:/jity of changing the chartered ſyſtems of governs 
ment, to ſecure their obedience.” Theſe letters fell 
into the hands of Dr. Franklin, agent of Maflachu- 
ſetts, who tranſmitted them to Bolton, The in— 
dig nation of the people was excited to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the houte of aſſembly diſpatched a peti- 

Cordon, Vol. I. p. 311, 312. 
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tion and remonſtrance to the king, in which they 1773. 
charged the governor and lieutenant-governor with 


betraying their truſt, and giving falſe information. 
They alſo requeſted their ſpeedy removal from 
their places. | 
Tuls petition. and remonſtrance was tranſmitted 
to England, and diſcuſſed before his majeſty's pri- 
vy- council. After an hearing before that board, 
the governor and lieutenant-governor were acquit- 
ted.“ | | 
Iv order to cement a union among the colonics, 
a committee of correſpondence was, at this event- 
ful period, revived in Boſton, Connecticut, New- 
Hampſhire and Rhode-Ifland. This inſtitution in- 


creaſed their reſolution to reſiſt the impoſitions of 


the Britiſh miniltry. 
* Ramſay, Vol. I. . 92. See Speeches of governcr Hutchinſon 
to the Council of Maſſachujetti- Bay. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


The Eaſt- India company ſend tea to America. The 
tea thrown into the ſea at Boſton. Proceedings of 
the Britiſh parliament. Boſton port. bill, and other 
arbitrary act. Meaſures taken by Maſſachuſetts 
to cement the union of the colonies. General Gage 
appointed governor and commander in chief. Con- 
tributions raiſed for the diftreſſes of Bofton. Gen- 
erous behavior of Salem and Marblehead. Oppo- 
ſition of the people to the new counſellors. General 

Gage fortifies Boſton neck. Of the ſpirited behav« 
tor of Maſſachuſetts. That province calls a pro- 
vincial congreſs. Of their proceedings. 


it Ar the period when the duties on 
| | | glaſs, paper, and painters' colors were repealed ; 
5 the only reaſon aſſigned by the Britiſh miniſter 
| for retaining that on tea, was to ſupport the par- 
| liament's right of taxation. The Americans, 
4 therefore, to be conſiſtent with themſelves, in de- 
nying their right, diſcontinued the importation of 
that commodity. The American merchants, how- 
ever, found means of ſupplying their countrymen 
with this article, ſmuggled from countries to 
which the power of Britain did not extend.* 

Tre Eaſt-India company, feeling the bad effects 
of the colonial ſmuggling trade, in the large quan- 


tives of tea, which remained in their warehouſes 
* Ramſay, Vol. J. p. ox. 
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unſold, tequeſted the repeal of the three pence per 1773. 


pound in America; and offered that, on its being 
complied with, government ſhould retain ſix pence 
in the pound on the exportation. Thus the com- 
pany preſented the happieſt opportunity, that could 
have been offered, for honorably removing the 


cauſe of difference with America, without infring- 


ing the claims on either ſide. The miniſter was 
requeſted and entreated, by a gentleman of great 
weight in the company, and a member of parlia- 
ment, to embrace this method, but it was oba 
nately rejected. 

New contrivances were ſet on foot, to intro- 
duce the tea, attended with the duty, into all the 
colonies. Various intrigues and ſolicitations were 
uſed to induce the Eaſt-India company to under- 
take this raſh and fooliſh buſineſs. It was proteſt- 
ed againſt, as contrary to the principle of the com- 
pany's monopoly; but the power of the miniſtry 
prevailed, and the inſignificant duty of three pence 
per pound on tea was doomed to be the ſatal cauſe 
ok contention between Great-Britain and her colo- 
nics. 

A B1LL was paſſed into an act, for enabling the 
Eaſt- India company to export their own teas ; in 
conſequence of which they ſent ſix hundred cheſts 
of tea to Philadelphia, the like quantity to New- 
York and to Boſton, beſides what was conſigned 
to other places. Several ſhips were alſo freighted 
tor different colonies, and agents appointed for the 
dilpoſal of the commodity.* 

Cor | 
Cordon, 3 324, 325. 
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1773. Tri firſt oppoſition to the execution of the 
ſcheme adopted by the Eaſt-India company, began 


wich the American merehants. They ſaw a pro- 
fitable branch of their trade likely to be loſt, and 
the benefits of it to be transferred to people in 
Oreat- Britain. They alſo felt for the wound, that 
would be inflicted on their country's claim of ex- 
emption from parliamentary taxation, The great 
body of the people, from principles of the pureſt 
patriotiſm, were induced to fecond their wiſhes, 
They conſidered the whole ſcheme, as calculated 
to ſeduce them into an acquieſcence with the views 
of parliament, for raiſing an American revenue. 
THe coloniſts reaſoned with themſelves, that as 
the duty and the price of the commodity were in- 
ſeparably blended, if the tea was fold, every pur. 
chaſer would pay a tax impoſed by the Britiſh par- 
Lament. To obviate this. evil, and to prevent the 
liberties of a great country from being ſacrificed 
by inconſiderate purchaſers, meaſures were adopt- 
ed to prevent the landing of their cargoes. The 
tea conſignees, appointed by the Eaſt-India compa- 
ny, were, in ſeveral places, compelled to relin- 
quiſh their appointments, and no others could be 
found who dared to att in their capacity. The 
pilots in the river Delaware were warned not to 
conduct any of the tea-{hips into their harbor, 


The whole cargoes of tea were returned {rom 
New-York and Philadelphia, and that, which was 
fent to Charleſton, was landed and ſtored, but 
not offered lor ſale.“ 

®* Rami/ay, Lal. J. p. 97. 
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Ir was otherwiſe in Maſſachuſetts. The tea- 1773. 


ſhips, deſigned for the ſupply of Boſton, were con- 
ſigned to the ſons, couſins and particular friends 
of governor Hutchinſon. When they were called 


upon to reſign, they anſwered, * that it was out of 


tkeir power.“ The colleQor refuſed to give a 
clearance, unleſs the veſſels were diſcharged of 
dutiable articles. The governor refuſed to give a 
paſs for the veſſels, unleſs properly qualified from 
the cuſtom-houſe, The governor likewile requeſt. 
ed admiral Montague to guard the paſſages out of 
the harbor, and gave orders to ſuffer no veſſels, 
coaſters excepted, to pals the fortreſs from the 
town, without a paſs ſigned by himſelf. From a 
combination of theſe circumſtances, the return of 
the tea-veſſels from Boſton, was rendered impoſſi- 
ble. The ſons of liberty were apprehenſive that 


WY 


if this article was landed and ſtored, it would ob- 


tain a ſale; and were induced to venture upon a 
deſperate remedy, About ſeventeen perſons, dreſ- 
led as Indians, repaired to the tea-ſhips, broke 
open three hundred and forty-two cheſts, and, 
without doing any other damage, diſcharged their 
contents into the water.* 

INTELLIGENCE of theſe proceedings was, on 
the 7th of March, communicated, in a meſſage 
irom the throne, to both houſes of parliament. 
In this communication, the conduct of the coloniſts 
was repreſented as not only obſtructing the com- 
merce of Great-Britain, but as ſubverſive of its 


coullitution, The meſſage was accompanied with 
®* Ramjay, Val. J. p. 99. 
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1774. a number of papers, containing copies and extracts 


of letters from the ſeveral royal governors and 
others, from which it appeared that the oppoſition 
to the ſale of the tea was not peculiar to Maſſa- 
chuſetts, but common to all the colonies.* 

Ir was well known that the throwing of the tea 
into the water did not originate with the perſons, 
who were the immediate inſtruments of that act of 
violence; that the whole had been concerted at 
a public meeting; and was, in a qualified ſenſe, 
the act of the town. The parliament of Great- 
Britain were tranſported with indignation againſt 


the people of Boſton; and conſidered this a pro- 


per moment for humbling them, and taking re- 
venge for the oppoſition, which they had long ex- 
hibited againſt their authority. 

DisREQARDING the forms of her own conſtitu- 
tion, by which none are to be condemned unheard, 
or puniſhed without a trial, a bill was finally paſſed, 
on the 17th day after it was firſt moved for, by 
which the port of Boſton was virtually blocked up; 
for it was legally precluded from fe privilege of 
landing and diſcharging, or of lading and ſhipping 
of goods, wares and merchandize, 

Soo after a bill was introduced, *“ for the bet- 
ter regulating the government of the Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay.“ The purport of it was, to alter the conſtitu- 
tion of the province, to take the whole executive 


power out of the hands of the democratic part, and 
to veſt the nomination of counſellors, judges, and 


magiſtrates of all kinds, including ſheriffs, in the 
*® Ramay, Vol. I p. 101. 
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crown, and in ſome caſes in the king's governor; 1774. 


and all to be removeable at the royal pleaſure.“ 

Tu miniſtry of Great-Britain were apprehen- 
five that riots would take place in attempting the 
execution of the above mentioned acts. A bill 
was therefore paſſed “ for the impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in the caſes of perſons queſtioned for 
any acts done by them in the execution of the law, 
or for the ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults in the 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay.““ This bill provided, that in 
caſe any perſon. was indiQted in that province for 
murder, or any other capital offence, and it ſhould 
appear to the governor, that the fact was commit- 
ted in the exerciſe or aid of magiſtracy in ſuppreſ- 
ſing tumults and riots, and that a fair trial could 
not be had in the province, he ſhould ſend the per- 
ſon ſo indicted, to any other colony, or to Great- 
Britain, to be tried. 

Bzroe the parliament concluded this memora- 
ble ſeſſion, they paſſed an act * for making more 
eſecual proviſion for the government of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, in North-America.“ By this act, 
the government of that province was made to ex- 
tend ſouthward to the Ohio, (weſtward, to the 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, and northward, te the 
boundary of the Hudſon's-bay company. The 
principal objects of this act were, to form a legiſla. 
tive council for all the affairs of the province,. ex- 
cept taxation, which council ſnould be appointed 
by the crown ; the office to be held during pleafure, 
and his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjeQs to be 

* Gordo, Vol. I. p. 353. + Ramiay, Vel. I. p 110, 
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1774. entitled to a place therein; to eſtabliſh the French 
aus, 


and a trial without jury in civil caſes, and 
the Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in criminal; 
to ſecure to the Roman Catholic clergy, except the 
regulars, the legal enjoyment of their eſtates, 
and their tythes from all, who were of their religion. 

No ſooner were theſe oppreſſive laws publiſhed 
in America, than they cemented the union of the 
colonies almoſt beyond the poſſibility of diffolving 
it, and heightened the oppoſition to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Britiſh miniſtry. Copies of a 
vote, which the town of Boſton paſſed, ſoon after 
they received the news of the port-bill, to engage 
the other colonies to ſtop all importation from 


Great-Britain and the Weſt-Indies, till the act for 


blocking up this harbor be repealed, were tranſ- 
mitted from ſtate to ſtate. Pamphlets, eſſays, ad- 
dreſſes, and newſpaper diſſertations, were daily 
preſented to the public, proving that Maſſachuſetts 
was ſuffering in the common cauſe, and that inter- 


eſt and policy, as well as good neighborhood, re- 


quired the united exertions of all the colonies, in 
ſupport of that much injured province.* 

In the three firſt months, which followed the 
ſhutting up of the port of Bolton, the inhabitants 


of the colonies, in hundreds of ſmall circles, as 


well as in their provincial aſſemblies and congreſſes, 
expreſſed their abhorrence of the late proceedings 
of the Britiſh parliament againſt Maſſachuſetts, their 
concurrence in the propoſed meaſure of appointing 


deputies for a general congreſs, and their willing- 
* Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 112, 113. 
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neſs to do and ſuffer whatever ſhould be judged 1774. 


conducive to the eſtabliſhment of their liberties. 
WHILE the combination of the other colonies 
to ſupport Boſton was gaining ſtrength, new mat- 
ter of diſſenſion daily took place in Maſſachuſetts. 
The reſolution for ſhutting the port of Boſton, was 
no ſooner taken, than it was determined to order 
a military force to that town. General Gage, the 
commander in chief of the royal forces in North- 
America, was alſo ſent thither-in the additional 
capacity of governor of Maſſachuſetts. He arriv- 
ed in Boſton on the third day after the inhabitants 
received the firſt intelligence of the Boſton port- 
bill. Though the people were irritated by that 
meaſure, and though their republican jealouſy was 
hurt by the combination of the civil and military 
character in one perſon, yet the general was re- 
ccived with all the honors, which had been uſually 
paid to his predeceſſors. Soon after his arrival, 
two regiments of foot, with a detachment of artil- 
lery and ſome cannon, were landed in Boſton. 
Theſe troops were, by degrees, reinforced with 
others from Ireland, New-York, Halifax and 
Quebec.“ | 
Tus governor announced, that he had the 
king's particular command for holding the gener- 
al court at Salem, after the 1ſt of June. When 
that eventful day artived, the act for ſhutting up 
the port of Boſton commenced its operation. 
This day was devoutly kept at Williamſburgh, in 


Virginia, as a day of faſting and humiliation, In 


®* Ramſay, Jol. I p. 122. 
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1774. Philadelphia, it was ſolemnized with every mani. 
+ feſtation of public calamity. It was obſerved in 


other places as a day of moutning. 
Tart inhabitants of Boſton, who had TPO 
lived in affluence, were, by the bill for blocking 


up their pott, deprived of all means of ſubſiſtence, 


They ſuſtained this fatal blow with inflexible forti- 
tude ; and their determination to perſiſt in the 
ſame line of conduct, which had been the occa- 
fion of their ſufferings, was unabated. 

LiBeRaAL contributions for the diſtreſſes of the 
Boſtonians, had been raiſed through America; 
and they were regarded as ſufferers for the com- 
mon cauſe of liberty. 'The inhabitants of Salem, 
in an addreſs to governor Gage, concluded with 
theſe noble and diſintereſted exprefſions : © By 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, fome imagine that 
the courſe of trade might be turned hither, and to 
our benefit. But nature, in the formation of our 
harbor, forbids our becoming rivals in commerce 
with that convenient mart ; and were it otherwiſe, 


we muſt be dead to every idea of juſtice, and loſt 
to all feelings of humanity, eould we indulge 


the thought of ſeizing on wealth, and raiſing 
our {ortunes on the ruins of our ſuffering neigh- 
bors.““ 

Tur people of Marblehead generouſly offered 
the merchants of Boſton the uſe of their harbor, 
wharves, warchouſes, and alſo their perſonal attend- 
ance on the lading or unlading of their goods, 
free from all expence. | 

* Ramſay, Fol J. pr: 123. Gaidon. 
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rug Boſtonians were, by theſe meaſures, encou- 1774. 
raged and ſupported in their oppoſition to Britin 
tyranny. Their committee of correſpondence ap- 
prehended themſelves fo fixed in the good opinion 
of the public, that they ventured to frame and pub- 
liſh an agreement entitled a ſolemn covenant. The 
ſubſcribers. of this bound themſelves to ſuſpend all 
commercial intercourſe with Great-Britain, till the 
late obnoxious laws were repealed, and the colony 
of Maſſachuſetts reſtored to its chartered rights.“ 

Ger. Gage attempted, in vain, to counteract 
this plan by a proclamation, which declared it an 
unlawful and traitorous combination ; and threat- 
ened all who ſubſcribed or countenanced it with 
penalties of legal proſecution. 

Tae people continued to defend their privileges 
with inflexible reſolution, Several of the new 
counſellors declined an acceptance of the appoint- 
ment. Thoſe who accepted were obliged to reſign 
their offices, in order to preſerve their lives and 
properties from the fury of the multitude. The new 
judges were rendered incapable of proceeding in 
their official duty. Upon opening the courts, 
the juries refuſed to be ſworn, or to act in any 
manner, either under them, or in conformity to the 
late regulations. In ſome places, the people aſ- 
ſemoled, and filled the court-houſes and avenues to 
them in fuch a manner, that neither the judges, 
nor their officers could obtain entrance ; and upon 


ie ſheriff's commanding them to make way for 
* Ram/ay, Vol. I. p. 127. 
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1774. the court, they anſwered, « that they knew no 


court independent of the ancient laws of their coun- 
try, and to none other would they ſubmit.” 
Tux proceedings and apparent diſpoſitions of 
the people, together with the military preparations 
which were daily made through the province, in- 
duced General Gage to fortify the neck of land 
which joins Boſton to the continent. He alſo ſeiz. 
ed upon the powder which was lodged in tlie arſe- 
nat at Charleſtown. * 

THis excited a moſt violent and univerſal fer- 
ment. Several thouſands of the people aflembled 
at Cambridge, and with difftculty were they re. 
trained from marching, directly to Boſton, to de- 
mand a delivery of the powder, with a reſolution, 
in caſe of refuſal, to attack the troops. 

Tur people thus aflembled, proceeded to lieu- 
tenant-governor Oliver's houſe, and to the houſes 
of ſeveral of the new counſellors, and obliged 
them to reſign, and to declare that they would no 

more act under the laws lately enacted. In the 
confuſion of theſe tranſactions, a rumor was 
ſpread, that the royal fleet and troops were firing 
upon the town of Boſton. This was probably de- 
ſigned by the popular leaders on purpoſe to aſcer- 
tain what aſſiſtance they might expect from the 
country, in caſe of extremities. The reſult exceed- 
ed their moſt ſanguine expectations. In leſs than 
twenty-four hours there were upwards of thitty 
thouſand men in arms, and marching towards the 
capital, Other riſings of the people took place in 

* Ramſay, Val. I. p. 127. 
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different parts of the colony, and their violence was 1774. 
ſuch, that in a ſhort time the new counſellors, the "> 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, and all who had 
taken an active part in favor of Great-Britain, were 
obliged to ſcreen themſelves in Boſton.® 
Asobr this period, the governor's company of 
cadets, conſiſting of Boſton gentlemen, diſbanded 
themſelves, and returned him the ſtandard he preſent. 
ed to them upon his arrival ; on account of his de- 
priving Mr. Hancock, who was colonel of the 
corps, of his commiſſion, A ſimilar inſtance alſo 
occurred, upon a provincial colonel's acceptance 
of a ſeat in the new council, in eonſequence of 
which, twenty-four officers of his regiment reſign» 
ed their commiſſions in one day. _ | 
ABouT this time, delegates from every town 
and diſtrict in the county of Suffolk, of which Boſ- 
ton is the ſhire town, had a meeting, in which they 
prefaced a number of ſpirited reſolves, with a ge- 
neral declaration, “that no obedience was due 
from the province to either, or any part of ſaid 
acts, but that they ſhould be rejected, as the at- 
tempts of a wicked adminiſtration to enſlave 
America, 
CovERNoOR Gage had iſſued writs for holding a 
general aiſembly at Salem; but ſubſequent events, 
and the violence which every where prevailed, 
1 made him think it expedient to counteract the 
y writs by a proclamation for ſuſpending the meet- 
E 
n 


ing of the members. This meaſure, however, was 


deemed illegal; the aſſembly convened at Salem, 
* Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 128. Gorden, Vol. I. p. 389. 
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1774. and, after waiting a day for the governor, voted 
So themſelves into a provincial, congreſs, of which 


Mr. Hancock was choſen preſident. A committee 


was inſtantly appointed, who waited on the gover. 


nor, with a remonſtrance concerning the fortifica- 
tions of Boſton neck. In the governor's reply, he 
expreſſed indignation at the idea that the lives, 
liberties or property of the people could be endan. 
gered by Engliſh troops, and warned the aſſembly 
to deſiſt from their proceedings, which he tiled il- 
legal and unconſtitutional.* 
Taz governor's admonitions were unavailing. 
The provincial congreſs appointed a committee 
to draw up a plan for the immediate defcnce of 
the province. It was reſolved to enliſt a number 
of the inhabitants under the name of minute-men, 
who were to be under obligations to turn out at a 
minute's warning. Three general officers were 
elected to command theſe minute-men and the mi- 
litia, in caſe they ſhould be called out into aQion, 
A committee of ſafety, and a committee of ſup- 
plies were appointed. The firſt was inveſted with 
an authority to aſſemble the militia when they 
thought proper, and were to recommend to the 
committee of ſupplies the purchaſe of ſuch articles 
as the public exigencies required; the laſt were 
limited to the ſmall ſum of fifteen thouſand fix 
hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds, fifteen ſhil- 
lings, ſterling, which was all the money at firſt 
voted to oppoſe the power and wealth of Great- 
Britain. Under this authority, and with thele 
® Rampay, Vol. I: p. 129 
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means, the committees of ſafety, and of ſupplies, 177 Sy 
acting in concert, laid in a quantity of ſtores, 


partly at Worcelter, and partly at Concord. 

AFTER à ſhort adjournment, the ſame congreſs 
met again, and ſoon after reſolved to get in readi- 
neſs twelve thouſand men, to act on any emer- 
gency, and that a fourth part of the militia ſhould 
be enliſted as minute-men, and receive pay, John 
Thomas and William Heath were appointed gen- 
eral officers. 'Ihey allo ſent perſons to New- 
Hampſhire, Rhode-Ifland and Connecticut, to in- 
form them of the meaſures they had taken, and to 
requeſt their co-operation in collecting an army of 
twenty thouſand men. Committees from theſe ſev- 
eral colonies met, with a committee from the pro- 
vincial congreſs of Maſſachuſetts, and ſettled their 
plans. The proper period of commencing oppo- 
ſion to General Gage's troops, was determined 
to be, whenever they marched out with their bag- 
gage, ammunition and artillery.“ 

TyRoUGHOUT this whole ſeaſon, the provincial 
congreſs exerciſed all the ſemblance of govern- 
ment which exiſted in Maſſachuſetts. From their 
coincidence with the prevailing diſpoſition of the 
peopte, their reſolutions had the weight and ef- 
ficacy of laws. Under the ſimple ſtyle of recom- 
mendations, they organized the militia, made or- 
dinances reſpecting public monies, and ſuch fur- 
ther regulations as were neceſſary for preſerving 
order, and for defending themizlves againſt the 

Britiſh troops. 

* Ramſay, Vol J. p. 130. f bid. 
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11774 Donis theſe tranſactions in Maſſachuſetts, ef. 
— fe&ual meaſures had been taken by the colonies 
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for convening à continental congreſs, which was, 

at this period, in ſeſſion at Philadelphia. The 

proceedings of this auguſt aſſembly will be related 
in the ſubſequent chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


The continental congreſs convened at Philadelphia. Of 
their proceedings. Meaſures taken by the Britiſh 
parliament. The colonies prepare for war. 


| Tar meaſures purſued by the Britiſh 1774. 
miniſtry for ſubjecting America to parliamentary au 
thority, in- all caſes whatever, united the twelve 
colonies, from New-Hampſhire to South- Carolina, 
incluſively, into a compact body. Within four 
months from the day in which the firſt intelligence 
of the Boſton port- bill reached America, the depu- 
ties of eleven provinces had convened in Philadel- 

| phia, and in four days more, by the arrival of de- 
legates from North-Carolina, there was a complete 
repreſentation of twelve colonies, containing near- 
ly three millions of people, diſſeminated over two 
hundred and fixty thouſand ſquare miles of territo- 
ry. Some of the delegates were appointed by the 
conſtitutional aſſemblies ; in other provinces, where 
they were embarraſſed by royal governors, the 
appointments were made in voluntary meetings of | 
the people.* : | 
OR half of the deputies which formed the congreſs 9 
of 1774 were lawyers, Gentlemen of that pro- 'l 
feſſion had acquired the confidence of the inhabit- | 
ants, by their exertions in the common cauſe. The 


previous meaſures in the reſpective provinces had 
a Ramſay, Vol. J. p- 133 
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1774. been plznned and carried into effect, more by law. 
Ayers than by any other order of men. The novelty 


and importance of this aſſembly excited univerſal 
attention; and their tranſactions rendered them 
truly reſpectable. Perhaps,” ſays Dr. Ramſay, 
&« there never was a body of delegates more faithful 
to the intereſts of their conſtituents than the con- 
greſs of 1774. The public voice elevated none to 
a ſeat in that auguſt aſſembly, but ſuch as, in addi- 
tion to conſiderable abilities, poſſeſſed that aſcend. 
ency over the minds of their fellow citizens, which 
can neither be acquired by birth, nor purchaſed by 
wealth.“ | 
On the meeting of congreſs, they choſe Peyton 
Randolph their prefident, and Charles Thompſon 
their ſecretary. They agreed, as one of their rules 
of doing buſineſs, that no entry ſhould be 
made on their journals of any propoſitions diſcuſſed 
before them, to which they did not finally aſſent. f 
Tu Suffolk refolutions were tranſinitted to 
congreſs, after which that aſſembly unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that “ they moſt thoroughly approved the 
wiſdom and fortitude with which oppoſition 10 


- wicked miniſterial meaſures had been hitherto con- 


ducted in Maſſachuſetts, and recommended to them 
perſeverance in the ſame firm and temperate con- 
du” | 

Ix their ſubſequent reſolutions they declared, 
S that if the late acts of parliament ſhall be at- 
tempted to be carried into execution by force, all 


America ought to ſupport the inhabitants of Nal- 
® Ramſay, Fol. I. p. 133. ia, p. 13% 
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fachuſetts-Bay in their oppoſition: that, if it be 1774. 
found abſolutely neceſſary to remove the people of WER 
Boſton into the country, all America ought to con-. 
tribute toward recompenfing them for the injury 

they may ſuſtain: and that every perſon, who ſhall 
accept or act under any commiſſion or authority de- 

rived from the act of parliament, changing the 

form of government, and violating the charter, 
ought to be held in deteſtation.“ 

ConcRess next addreſſed a letter to General 
Gage, in which, having ſtated the grievances of the 
people of Maſſachuſetts colony, they informed him 
of the unalterable determination of all the other 
provinces to ſupport their brethren, and to oppoſe | 
the Britiſh acts of parliament ; that they themſelves 
were appointed'to watch over the liberties of Ame- 
rica, They entreated him to deſiſt from military 
operations, leſt hoſtilities might be brought on, and 
fruſtrate all hopes of reconciliation with the parent 
ate. ; 

Concrss, ſoon after their meeting, agreed up- 
on a declaration of their rights. Theſe they ſum- 
med up in the privileges belonging to Engliſhmen, 
They declared, © that the foundation of Engliſh 
liberty, andall free government, was a right in the 
peopie to participate in their legiſlative council, and 
that as the Engliſh coloniſts were not, and could 

not be properly repreſented by the Britiſh parlia- 

ment, they were entitled to a free and excluſive 

power of legiſlation in their ſeveral provincial legiſ- 

latures, in all caſes of taxation and internal polity, 
M m 
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1774. ſubject only tothe negative of their ſovereign. They 


WY 


then run the line, between the ſupremacy of par. 
liament, and the independency of the colonial le- 
giſlatures, by proviſos and reſtrictions, in the fol- 
lowing words. Bur from the neceſſity of the caſe, 
a regard to the mutual intereits of both countries, 
we cheerfully conſent to the operation of ſuch acts 
of the Britiſh parliament, as are bona ſide, reſtrained 
to the regulation of our external commerce, for the 


purpoſe of ſecuring the commertial advantages of 


the whole empire to the mother country, and the 
commercial benefits of its reſpective members, ex- 
cluding every idea of taxation, internal and exter- 


nal, for raiſing a revenue on the ſubje&s in Ameri- 


ca, without their conſent.““ | 

'THty proceeded, in behalf of themſelves and 
conſtituents, to inſiſt on the foregoing articles as 
their indiſputable rights, which could not be legal- 
ly taken from them, altered, or abridged by any 
power whatever, without their conſent, by their 
repreſentatives, in their ſeveral provincial legiſla- 
tures. 

ConeREss then reſolved, that ſundry acts of par- 
lament are infringements and violations of the 
rights of the coloniſts ; and that the repeal of them 


is eſſentially neceſſary, in order to reſtore harmony 


between Great-Britain and the American colonies. 
The Canada act, they particularly pointed out, as 
being extremely inimical to the colonies, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance it had been conquered.f 


* Extrat from the proceedings of the*continental congreſi, p. 5. 
1 Ram/ay, Fi. J. p. 140. | 
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Turv then entered into an aſſociation, by which 1774. 


they bound themſelves and their conſtituents, to 
diſcontinue the importation of Britifh goods, till the 
late obnoxious acts of parliament were repealed. 

THEIR next proceedings were to frame a peti- 
tion to the king, an addreſs to the Britiſh nation, to 
the colonies, and to the French inhabitants of Can- 
ada. A Britiſh author obſerves, that, “ thoſe pa- 
pers were executed with uncommon energy and 


addreſs; and in vigor of ſentiment, and the nerv- 


ous language of patriotiſm, would not have diſ- 

graced any aſſembly, that ever exiſted.“ 
Concrtss having finiſhed their deliberations in 

leſs than eight weeks, diſſolved themſelves, after 


giving their opinion, * That another congreſs 


ſhould be held on the roth of May next enſuing, 
at Philadelphia, unleſs the redreſs of their grievances 
ſhould be previouſly*obtained.” 


Tu reſolutions of the continental congreſs 


were ſanQtioned with the univerſal approbation of 


the provincial congreſs and ſubordinate commit- 


tees, which were every where inſtituted ;* and inſti- 
tutions were formed under their direction, to car» 
ry their reſolves into effect. 

Tre congreſſional proceedings reached Great- 
Britain ſoon after the new parliament was conven- 
ed. The ſpeech from the thione, at the meeting 
of parliament, repreſented the conduct of the 
Americans, particularly the inhabitants of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, in the moſt atrocious light, A ma- 


jority of both houſes were reſolved to compel the 


* . See theſe addreſſes in the proceedings of congreſs, See Life of 
the Earl of Chatham, 4 Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 1:0, | 


1775. 
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colonies to obedience ; but a reſpectable minoxity 
in their favor were ſtrongly ſeconded by the mer. 
chants and manufacturers through the kingdom, 
and particularly by thoſe of London and Briſtol. 
Lord Chatham zealouſly efpouſed the cauſe of 
the Americans; and exerted his unrivalled elo- 
quence in the houſe of lords, in order to diſſuade 
his countrymen from attempting to ſubjugate them 
by force of arms, He introduced the ſubject with 
ſome general obſervations on the importance of 
the American conteſt, He enlarged on the danger- 
ous events that were coming on the nation, in con- 
ſequence of the preſent diſpute. He arraigned the 
conduct of the miniſters with great ſeverity  . re- 
probated their whole ſyſtem of American politics; 
and moved that an addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty, moſt humbly to adviſe and beſeech him to 
diſpatch orders to General Gage, to remove his 
majeſty's forces from the town of Boſton, His 
lordſhip ſupported this motion in a pathetic and 


animated ſpeech z but it was rejeded by a great 


majority.“ 

Tux petitions from the Engliſh merchants were 
preſented, and conſigned to what the oppoſition 
termed, the committee of oblivien, 

A PETITION was offered by Mr. Bollan, Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Lee, three American agents, 
ſetting forth, that they were authorized by the 
American continental congreſs, to preſent a peti- 
tion from the congreſs to the king ; which his 
majeſty had referred to that houſe, They were 
| ® Ramfay, Pol. 1. p. 157. | 
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enabled, they ſaid, 1 throw great light upon the 177 5. 
ſubject; and prayed to be heard at the bar in ſup - 


port of it. Their application was treated with the 
utmoſt indifference and contempt. The motion 
for receiving the petition was rejected by a large 
majority.“ 

Loxp nen — in the proſecution of 
his conciliatory ſcheme with America, and accord- 
ingly brought into the houſe of lords the outlines 
of a bill, which he hoped would anſwer. that ſalu - 
tary purpoſe, under the title of A--proviſional 
att for ſettling the troubles in America, and for aſ. 
ſerting the ſupreme legiſlative authority, and ſuper- 
intending power of Great-Britain over the colonies.” f 

Tris bill legalized the holding a congreſs in 
the enſuing May, for the double purpoſe of recog. 
nizing the ſupreme legiſlative authority, and ſuper- 
intending power of parliament over the colonies, 
and for making a free grant to the king, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, of a certain and perpetual revenue, 
ſubject to the diſpoſitions of parliament, and appli- 
cable to the alleviation of the national debt. On 
theſe conditions, 1t reſtrained the powers of the 
admiralty courts to their ancient limits, and with- 
out repealing, ſuſpended for a limited time, thoſe 
acts, which had been-complained of by congrels. 
It propoſed to place the judges in America on the 
lame footing, as to holding their ſalaries and of. 
fices, with thoſe in England, and ſecuring to the 


colonies all the privileges, franchiſes and immunis. 


Cerdon. Vol. I. þ 451. Lendrum, Vol. I. p. 329. 
+ See Life of the Earl of Chatham, p 228 230. 
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ties, granted by their ſeveral charters and conſti. 


tutions. His lordſhip introduced this plan with 
a ſpeech, in which he explained and fupported 
every part of it, in energetic language, The 
plan propoſed by Lord Chatham was reje&ed by 
a majority of 64 to 32, and without being a 
an to lie on the table.“ 

AFTER long and warm' debates, and one or 
two proteſts, the miniſterial plans were carried 
by great majorities, In conſequence thereof, on 
the gt of February, a joint addreſs from both 
lords and commons was preſented to the king, in 
which © they returned thanks for the communica- 
tion of the papers relative to the ſtate of the Brit- 


Iſh colonies in America, and gave it as their opin- 


ion, that a rebellion actually exiſted in the prov. 
ince of Maſſachuſetts, and beſeeched his majeſty 
that he would take the-moſt effectual meaſures to 
enforce due obedience to the laws and authority 
of the ſupreme legiflature, and begged in the moſt 
folemn manner to aſſure him, that it was their 
fixed reſolution, at the hazard of their lives and 
properties, to ſupport his majeſty in the mainten- 
ance of the juſt rights of the crown, and the two 
houſes of parliament.” 

Soo after this addreſs, the New-England colo- 
nies were prohibited, by an act of parliament, 
from carrying on any fiſhery on the banks of 
Newfoundland ; and they were reſtrained from 
any trade to Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Brit- 
iſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. The reaſons aſſign- 

* Ramſay, Vol. J. p. 151, 152, 153. + bia, p. 157. 
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ed by Lord North for extending this bill to New- 177 5. 
Hampſhire, Connecticut and Rhode: Iſland, were, 
that they had aided and abetted their offending 
neighbors, and were ſo near to them, that the in- 
tentions of parliament would be fruſtrated, unleſs 
they were comprehended in the propoſed reſtraints.* 

Tux fiſhery bill was ſpeedily followed by an- 
other, for reſtraining the trade and commerce of 
the colonies and provinces of New-Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South- Carolina. 
The reaſons aſſigned for this were ſimilar to thoſe, _. 
which were offered tor reſtraining the trade of the 
New-England colonies. 

A RESPECTABLE minority in parliament con- 
tinued to oppoſe theſe oppreſſive acts; and in the 
courle of the debates, Lord North introduced a 
conciliatory propoſition, permitting each colony 
leparately to offer a certain income to government, 
which ſhould be raiſed by the authority of the 
general aſſemblies of the colonies z and which, it 
approved, might be accepted in lieu of a parlia- 
mentary revenue. When this plan was tranſmit- 
ted to America, it was univerſally rejected. 

As matters had proceeded ſo far, as to preclude . 
all hopes of accommodation with Great-Britain, 

the New-England colonies were aſſiduous in pre- 
paring for war. The diſtruſt and animoſity be- 
tween the people and the army ſtationed in Boſ- 
ton increaſed. From every appearance it became 
daily more evident, that arms muſt ultimately de- 
cide the conteſt. | 
* Ramſay, Vol I. p. 159, Þ+ lbid, p. 162. 
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nate circumſtance for the colonies, that the royal 
army was poſted in New- England. The people of 
that northern country have their paſſions more un- 
der the command of reaſon and intereſt, than in 
the ſouthern latitudes, where a warmer ſun ex. 
cites a greater degree of iraſcibility. One raſh of. 


fenſive action againſt the royal forces, at this ear. 


ly period, though ſucceſsful, might have done 
great miſchief to the cauſe of America. It would 
have loſt them European friends, and weakened 
the diſpoſition of the other colonies to aſſiſt them, 
The patient and the politic New-England-men, 
fully ſenſible of their ſituation, ſubmitted to many 
inſults, and bridled their reſentment. In civil 
wars or revolutions, It is a matter of much conſe. 
quence who itrikes the firſt blow. The compaſ- 
tion of the world is in favor of the attacked, and 
the diſpleaſure of good men,on thoſe, who are the 
firit to embrue their hands in human blood. For 
the ſpace of nine months after the arrival of Gen. 
Gage, the behavior of the people of Boſton is par- 
ticularly worihy of imitation, by thofe, who wiſh 
to overturn eſtabliſhed government. They con- 
ducted their oppoſition with exquiſite addreſs. 
They avoided every kind of outrage and violence, 
preferving peace and good order among them- 
lelves, ſueceſsfully engaged the other colonies to 
make a common cauſe with them, and counter- 
acted General Gage ſo effectually, as to prevent 
his doing any thing for his royal maſter, while by 


c 
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from cenſure. Though reſolved to bear as long as 
prudence and policy dictated, they were all the 
time preparing for the laſt extremity. They 
were furniſhing themſelves with arms and ammu- 
nition, and training their militia.” * 

Ox the 26th of February, General Gage, hav- 
ing received intelligence that ſome military ſtores 
were depoſited in Salem, diſpatched a party to 
ſeize them. Their road was obſtructed by a river, 
over which was a draw-bridge. This the people 
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patience and moderition they ſcreened themſelves 177 5. 


Www 


had pulled up, and refuſed to let down; upon | 


which the ſoldiers ſeized a boat to ferry them over ; 
but the people cut out her bottom. Hoſtilities' 


would immediately have commenced, had it not' 


been for the interpoſition of a clergyman,f who 


repreſented to the military, on the one hand, the 
iolly of oppoſing ſuch numbers; and to the people, 
on the other, that, as the day was far ſpent, the' 
military could not execute their deſign, ſo that 


they might without any fear leave them the poſ. 


ſeſuon of the draw-bridge,. This was complied: 


wih ; and the ſoldiers, after having remained for 


lome time at the bridge, returned without executing 
their orders. 


Ix this alarming ſituation of affairs, the colonies 


in general were making preparations for hoſtilities ; | 


and the inhabitants of the Maſſachuſetts province 
uſed every device for conveying ſafely from Boſton 
into the country, all kinds of military articles, 


which might be wanted in the expected war. 


* Ran'ay, Vol. 1 p. 187. t Rev. Thamas Bernard, 
+ Jordan, Yui, I. p. 407. / 
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he reviewing the diſpute between Great-Britain 
and America, which for fourteen years was con- 
ducted by the pen, or at moſt by affociations, and 


| legiſlative acts, we are led to admire the determined 


reſolution, with which the colonies reſiſted every en- 
croachment on their privileges. Many of the pro. 
duQtions ef that period diſcover great energy of 
mind, and political information; and it ought to 
be. remembered, to the honor of the Americans, 
that, whilſt they made a ſpirited. oppoſition to the 
arbitrary views of Britain, their firmneſs was blend- 


ed with prudence and moderation, Their ſagaci- 


ty alſo in diſcovering deſigus againſt their liberties, 
before they were fully developed, is greatly to be 
admired. It has been juſtly obſerved, that © the 
annals of other nations have produced inſtances 
of ſucceſsful ſtruggles againſt a yoke previouſly im- 
poſed ; but the records of hiſtory do not furniſh an 
example.of a people, whoſe penetration had an- 
ticipated the operations of tyranny ; and whoſe 
ſpirit had diſdained to ſuffer an infringement upon 


their liberties.” * 


® See. John. Q. Adam Oration, July 4, 1793, P. 10. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


The commencement of hoſtilities at Lexington. Gen- 
| eral Gage receives the arms of the inhabitants of 
Byton—fails in bis exgagement. Boſton inveſted 
by a provincial army. Public faſt. Ticonderoga 
and Crown-Point taken. Reinforcements arrive 
from Great-Britain. Bunker's-hill battle. Burn» 
ing of Charle/town, and death of General Warren. 


Tur important æra, at length, ar- 1775. 
rived, in which the Americans had no alternative,. 
but to ſubmit to the impoſitions of arbitrary pow- 
er, or refer their cauſe to the deciſion of arms. 

STorEs had been depoſited at Worceſter and Apr.13. 
Concord, for the ſupport of the provincial army. 
To the latter of thoſe places, which was about 
twenty miles from Boſton, General Gage ſent a 
detachment of Britiſh troops, in order to deſtroy 
the ſtores, and, as was reported, to ſeize Mr. 
Hancock and Mr. Samuel Adams, leading charac- 
ters in the oppoſition.“ 8 

Tre general wiſhed to accompliſh his deſign 
without bloodſhed, and planned the expedition 
with the greateſt ſecrecy, to prevent the country 
from being alarmed, At eleven o'clock. at night, 
eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, the 
flower of the royal army, embarked at the com- 
mon, landed at Phipps' farm, and marched for 

® Ramyay, Vel. 1. p. 187. 
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1775. Concord, under the command of lieut. col. Smith. 
*Y The'utmoſt precaution could not prevent intelli- 


gence of theſe movements from being tranſmitted 
to the country militia. * 

Andor two in the morning, 130 of the Lex. 
ington militia had aſſembled to oppoſe them; but 
the air being chilly, and intelligence reſpecting the 
regulars uncertain, they were diſmiſſed, with or. 
ders to appear again at beat of drum. About 70 
collected a ſecond time, between four and five o 
elock in the morning, and the Britiſh troops ſoon 
after made their appearance. Major Pitcairn, who 
led the advanced corps, rode up to them, and 
called out, “ diſperſe, you rebels; throw down 
your arms and diſperſe.” They {till continued in 
a body, on which he advanced nearer, diſcharged 
his piſtol, and ordered his ſoldiers to fire, This 
was done with a huzza. A diſperſion of the mi- 
litia was the conſequence ; but the firing of the 
regulars was, nevertheleſs, continued, Individu- 
als, finding they were fired upon, though diſperſ- 
ing, returned the fire. Three or four of the mi- 
litia were killed on the green. A few more were 
killed, after they had begun to diſperſe. The 
royal detaehment proceeded to Concord, and ex- 
ecuted their commiſſion, They diſabled two twen- 


ty-four pounders, threw five hundred pounds of 


ball into rivers and- weils, and broke in pieces 


about ſixty barrels of flour. 


Ma. John Butterick, major of a minute regi- 
ment, not knowing what had paſſed at Lexington, 
ordered his men not to give the firſt fire, that 
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they might not be the aggreſſors. Upon his ap- 1775. 
proaching near the regulars, they fired and kil-W . 


led capt, Maac Davis, and one private of the pro- 
vincial minute- men. The fire was returned, and 
a ſkirmiſh enſued. The king's troops having done 
their buſineſs, began their retreat towards Boſton, 
This was conducted with expedition, for the in- 
habitzats of the adjacent towns had aſſembled in 
arms, and began to attack them in every direc» 
tion. In their return to Lexington, they were 
exceedingly annoyed, both by thoſe, who preſſed 
on the rear, and others who poured in from all 
ſides, and fired from behind ſtone-walls, and ſuch 
like coverts, which Tupphed the place of lines 
and redoubts,* 

Ar Lexington the Britiſh were joined by a de. 
tachment of goo men, under Lord Percy, who had 
been ſent out by General Gage to ſupport lieut. col. 
Smith, This reinforcement, having two pieces of 
cannon, awed the provincials, and kept them at a 
greater diſtance; but they continued a conſtant, 
though irregular and ſcattering fire, which did great 
execution. The cloſe firing from behind the walls, 
by good markſmen, put the royal troops in no 
ſmall confuſion ; but they. nevertheleſs kept up a 
briſk retreating fue on the militia and minute-men. 

A LITTLE after ſunſet the regulars reached 
Bunker's-hill, worn down with exceſſive fatigue, 
having marched that day between thirty and for- 
y miles. On the next day they returned to Boſ- 
on, acroſs Charleſtown ferry. 

KRamſay, Vol. 1. p. 13g. 
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Tarr never were more than 400 provincials 


nated engaged at one time, and often not ſo many. As 


{ome tired and gave out, others came up and took 
their places. There was ſcarcely any diſcipline 
obſerved among them. Officers and privates fired 
when they were ready, and ſaw 2 royal uniform, 
without waiting for the word of command. Their 
knowledge of the country enabled them to- gain 
opportunities, by croſling fields and fences," and 
to act as flanking parties againſt the king's troops, 
who kept to the main road. | 

Tas Britiſh had 6 5 killed, 180 wounded, and 
23 made priſoners. Of the provincials 50 were 
killed, and 38 wounded and mifling. Dr. Ram- 
ſay remarks, © as arms were to decide the con- 
troverſy, it was fortunate for the Americans that 
the firſt blood was drawn in New-England. The 
inhabitants of that country are ſo conneQed with 


each other by deſcent, manners, religion, politics, 


and a general equality, that the killing of an- in- 
dividual intereſted the whole, and made them 
conſider it as a common cauſe. The blood of 
thoſe, who were killed at Lexington and Concord, 
proved the firm cement of an extenſive union.”* 
To prevent the people in Boſton from joining 
their countrymen in the vicinity, in an attack 
which was threatened, General Gage agreed with 
a committee of the town, that upon the inhabit- 
ants lodging their arms in Faneuil-hall, or any 
other convenient place, under the care of the ſe- 
lect-men, all, who were inclined, Imight remove 
* Ramſay, Fe. I. p. 189. See alſo Goran, 
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with their families and effects. A large number 1775. 
complied with the condition ; and the agreement * 


was punctually obſerved, at firſt, but, in a ſhort 
time, the general detained many; and when he 
admitted the departure of others, he would not al- 
low them to remove their families and effects. 
The ſeparation of near and dear connexions occa- 
ſioned many diſtreſſing ſcenes. The provincial 
congreſs in vain remonſtrated on the infraction of 
the agreement, He was in ſome meaſure com- 
pelled to adopt this diſhonorable expedient, from 
the clamor of the tories, who alledged, that when 
the enemies to the Britiſh government were re- 
moved, and were all ſafe with their families and 
effects, the town would be ſet on fire. 

Tux provincial congreſs of Maſſachuſetts, which 
was in ſeſſion at the time of Lexington battle, dil. 
patched an account of it to Greaf-Britain, accom- 
panied with many depoſitions to prove, that the 
- Britiſh troops were the aggreſſors. They alſo made 
an addreſs to the inhabitants of Great-Britain, in 
which, after complaining of their ſufferings, they 
declare the attachment they {til feel for their ſove- 
reign ; they appeal to heaven for the juſtice of their 
cauſe, and aſſert their determined reſolution te die or 
be free.* . | 

THz congreſs alſo voted, that an army of 30,000 
men be immediately raiſed; that 143,600 be of 
their own province, and that a letter and dele- 
gates be ſent to the ſeveral colonies of New-Hamp- 
flire, Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland. In conſe- 

* Ranyay, Fel. J. 5. 191. 
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1775. quence of this vote, the buſineſs of recruting wag 

began, and an army raiſed fuperior in number to 

| that of the Britiſh, The command of this force 
was given to General Ward. : 

Tu battle at Lexington foread the flame of 
civil diſcord through the colonies. The martial 
ſpirit ſhown by the American militia on this occa- 
ſion, afforded matter of exultation. Dr. Ramſay 

 - remarks, “ that perhaps i in no ſubſequent engage- 
ment did the Americans appear to greater advan- 
tage than in their firſt eſſay at Lexington. It 18 
almoſt without parallel in military hiſtory, for the 
yeomanry of the country to come forward in a ſin- 
gle disjointed manner, without order, and for the 
moſt part without officers, and by an irregular fire 
to put to flight tFoops equal in diſcipune to any in 
the world.“ “ 

Tur ſpirits of the people were raiſed to that de- 
gree, that they meditated a total expulſion of the 
Britiſh troops from Boſton. An army of 20,000 
men was aflembled, who formed a line of encamp- 
ment from Roxbury to Myſtic; and here they 
were ſoon after joined by a large body of Connec- 
ticut troops, under General Putnam, an old officer 
of great bravery and experience. By this formida- 
ble force, was the town of Boſton blocked up. 
General Gage, however, had fo ſtrongly fortified it, 
that the provincials, powerful as they were, /dur{t 
not make an attack ; while, on the other hand, 
his force was dy far too inſignificant to meet ſuch 

n army m the field.f 
® Ramſay, Vol. I. þ. 195. þ Lendrum, Fed. II. fo 21. 
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firs forces, which had been collected in Maſa- 1775. 


chuſetts, were ſtationed in convenient places for 
guarding the countty from further excurſions of 
the regulars from Boſton, Breaſt- works were ab 
ſo erected, in different places, for the ſame purpoſe; 
Some ſkirmiſhes, in the mean time, took place on 
the iſlands lying off Boſton harbor, which, by 
habituating the Americans to danger, were-of real 
ſervice to their cauſe.* 

Ar the fame time that the organization of an 
army was reſolved on by the continental congreſs, 
a public faſt was recommended to be obſerved on 
the 20th of July, throughout the united colonies, 


no 


« day of humiliation, faſting and prayer to Al- 


mighty God, to implore a bleſſing on their rightful 


ſovereign, King George; and that the Britiſh na» 


tion, before it was too late, might form juſt ideas 
of their real intereſt, That, by the gracious in- 
terpoſition of Heaven, America might obtain a re- 
dreſs of her various grievances, a reſtoration of 


her invaded rights, and a reconciliation with the 


parent ſtate, on terms conſtitutional and honorable 
to both countries. 


Tux clergy of New-England, * were 2 nu- 
merous, learned and reſpectable body, in their 
prayers and ſermons, repreſented the cauſe of Ame- 
rica as the cauſe of heaven; and their exertions 
in the public cauſe were important and effeQual, 
Tre neceſſity of ſecuring Ticonderoga, was ear- 
ly attended to, by many in New-England ; but 


ſome Connecticut gentlemen were firſt in attempt · 
* Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 200, + Lid. 
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HISTORY OF 
ing the meaſure, Col. Arnold was ſent from Con- 
necticut, to engage the people on the New-Hamp- 
ſhire gtants upon this expedition. Col. Ethan 
Allen, of Bennington, undertook to raife a body of 
troops for that purpoſe. General Gage had ſet 
the example of attempting to ſeize upon military 


ſtores, and by ſo doing had commenced hoſtilities; 


retaliation, therefore, ſeemed warrantable. 

Col., Allen was at Caſtleton, with about 270 
men, 230 of whom belonged to the New-Hampſhire 
grants. Centinels were immediately placed on all 
the roads, to prevent intelligence being carried to 
Ticonderoga. Col. Arnold, who arrived at this 
time, had heard ſuch an account of the ſtate of the 
garriſon in that place as encouraged the expedition, 
It was then ſettled that Allen ſhould have the ſu- 
preme command, and Arnold was to be his aſſiſt- 
ant.“ | . | 

Try arrived at Lake Champlain, oppoſite 
Ticonderoga, on the th of May, at night. Boats 
were with difficulty procured, when he and Col. 
Arnold croſſed over with 83 men, and landed near 
the garriſon. The two colonels advanced ſide by 
ſide, and entered the fort at the dawning of day. 


My 10 A centinel ſnapped his piece at Col. Allen, and 


2 


then retreated through the covered way to the pa- 

rade. The main body of the Americans then fol- 

lowed, and drew up. | Captain de Ja Place, the 

commander, was ſurprized in his bed, and called 

upon to ſurrender the fort. He aſked, by what 

authority? Col. Allen replied, © I demand it in 
Gordon, Fol. JI. p. 10. 


0 


if 
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the name of the great Jehovah, and of the conti- 1775. 
nental congreſs,” No refiſtance was made, and WW 


the fort, with its valuable ſtores, and forty-eight 

priſoners, fell into the hands of the Americans,* 
Col.. Seth Warner was ſent off with a party to 

take poſſeſſion of Crown-Point, in which there 


was a garriſon of 12 men. This was ſpcedily ef- 


fected. They took, alſo, two ſmall veſſels, and 
found materials at Ticonderoga for building oth- 
ers, By this expedition the provincials acquired 
great quantities of ammunition and military ſtores; 
and obtained the command of Lake Champlain, 
which ſecured them a paſſage into Canada. 

ABOUT the latter end of May, a great part of 
the reinforcements ordered from Great-Britain ar- 
rived at Boſton, Three Britiſh generals, Howe, 


Burgoyne and Clinton, whoſe behavior in the pre- 


ceding war, had gained them great reputation, al- 
ſo arrived about the ſame time. General Gage, 


thus reinforced, prepared for acting with more de- 


ciſion. Before he proceeded to extremities, he iſ- 
ined a proclamation, wherein he offered pardon, 
in the king's name, to all, who ſhould immediately 
lay down their arms, and return to their reſpedive 
occupations; excepting only frem the benefit of 
that pardon, «Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
whoſe offences were ſaid to be of too flagitious a 
nature to admit of any other conſideration than 
that of coadign puniſhment,” He alſa proclaimed, 
that not only the perſons above named and except» 
ed, but alſo all their adherents, aſſociates and cor» 
Cordon, Fel, II. p. 11-14. Ramſay, Fil. I. . 226. 
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and rebellion, and treated accordingly. By this 


proclamation, it was alſo declared, “ that as the 
courts of judicature were ſhut, martial law ſhould 
take place, till a due courſe of 17 8 ſhould be 
re-eſtabliſhed.” 

Tus Americans, ſuppeſing this proclamation to 
be a prelude to hoſtilities, prepared for action. 
Orders were, therefore, iſſued, by the provincial 
commanders, that a detachment of one thouſand 
men ſhould entrench upon Bunker's-kill, a con- 
ſiderable height, juſt at the entrance of the penin- 
ſula at Charleſtown, the ſituation of which render- 
ed the poſſeſſion of it of great importance to either 
party. By ſome miſtake Breed*s-hill, high and 
large as the other, but ſituated nearer Boſton, was 
marked out for the entrenchments. 

Id the night of the 16th of June, the provincials 
took poffeſſion of Breed's-hill, and labored with 
fuch diligence and alacrity, that by the dawn of 
day they had thrown up a ſmall redoubr, about 
eight rods ſquare. Such was the extraordinary 
ſilence that reigned among them, that they were 
not heard by the Britiſh on board thcir veſſels in 
the neighboring waters. The dawn of day only 
diſcovered the work when near completion, Upon 


Jan. 17 which the Britiſh began an heavy firing from their 
—Y ſhips, and from a fortification on Cop?**-bill, in 


Boſton. An inceſſant ſhower of ſhot and bombs 
was poured upon the American works, and yet but 
one man was killed.f 

* Ramſay, Vol. I. % 210. J Serin, Vol. II. p. 39, 40. 
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Tur Americans ſuſtained this fire with the in- 1775. 
trepidity of veteran ſoldiers; and continued labor. 
ing indefatigably till they had thrown up a ſmall 
breaſt-work, extending from the eaſt ſide of the re- 
doubt to the bottom of the hill ; but they were 
prevented completing it, from the intolerable fire 
of the enemy. By ſome unaccountable error, the 
detachment, which had been working for hours, 
was neither relieved, nor ſupplied with refreſh. 
ments, but was left to engage, under theſe diſad- 
vantages.“ | p 

Bzrwerx twelve and one o'clock (the day be- Jon. 17. 
ing exceedingly hot) a number of boats and barges, 
filled with regular troops, from Boſton, approach- 
ed Charleſtown, when the men were landed at 
Moreton's point. They conſiſted of four battal- 
ions, two companies of grenadiers, and ten of light 
infantry, with a proportion of field artillery. f 

Major Gen. Howe, and brigadier Gen, Pigot, 
had the command of thoſe troops, which were the 
flower of the royal army, They formed and re- 
mained in that poſition, till joined by a ſccond de- 
tachment of light infantry and grenadier companies, 
a battalion of land forces, and a battalion of ma- 
rines, amounting in the whole to about 3900 men. 
The Generals Clinton and Burgoyne took their 
ſtand upon Cop's-hill, to contemplate the bloody 
and deſtructive operations that were now com- 
mencing. The king's troops formed in two lines, 
and advanced deliberately in order to give their ar- 
tillery time to demoliſh the American works. 

| o Cerdon, Vol. II p. 41. + id. 
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1775, Winksr the Britiſh were advancing nearer to 

the attack, they received orders from Gen. Gage 

to burn Charleſtown, This was done from the 

military pAlicy of depriving enemies of a cover in 

their approaches. The town was ſet on fire by a 

battery on Cop's-hili, in Boſton, and a party from 

- the Somerſet man of war, lying in Charles river, 

and nearly four hundred houſes, including fix pub. 

lie buildings, were conſumed. The lofty ſteeple- 

of the meeting-houſe, formed a pyramid of fire 

above the reſt, and (truck the aſtoniſhed eyes of 

numerous beholders with a magnificent but awful 
ſpectacle. | 

In Boſton, the heights of every kind were cover. 
ed with citizens, and ſuch of the king's troops as 
were not on duty. The hills around the adjacent 
country, which afforded a ſafe and diſtin& view of 
the momentous conteſt, were occupied by Ameri. 
cans of all ages and orders. The honor of the 
Britiſh troops beat high in the breaſts of many, 
while others, with a keener ſenſibility, felt for the 
liberties of a great and growing country, 

Tur Britiſh derived no advantage from the 
ſmoke of the conflagration at Charleſtown ; for 
the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, carried it in another 
Ziraction, ſo that it could not cover them in their 
approach. 

Ten Americans were miſerably armed, with 
farce a bayonet to their muſkets. They were, 
20wever, moſtly markſmen, having been accul- 

:omed to gunning from their youth. The redoubt 
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and the breaſt - work neareſt it were chiefly occu- 1775. 
pied with Maſſachuſetts men. Col. Stark, with n 


the New-Hampſhire ſoldiers under his command; 
capt. Knowlton, -of Aſhford, with a party from 
Connecticut; and a few Maſſachuſetts men, were 
ſtationed on the left of the breaſt-work, and open 
ground ftretching beyond its point to the water 
ſide, through which there was no chance of carry- 


ing the works.* 
Tuz Britiſh moved on ſlowly to the attack, 


which gave the provincials the advantage of taking 


ſurer and cooler aim. Theſe reſerved their fire 
till the regulars came within ten or twelve rods, 
when they began a furious diſcharge of ſmall arms, 
by which the Britiſh were checked in their ad- 
vance. The diſcharge from the Americans was 
inceſſant, and did ſuch execution, that the king's 
troops retreated in diſorder, and with great pre- 


cipitation. The officers rallied them, and puſhed. 


them forward with their ſwords ; but they return- 
ed to the attack with extreme reluctance. The 
Americans again reſerved their fire, till the Brit- 
iſh were near, and then put them a ſecond time 
to flight. Such was the loſs already ſuſtained, 
that ſeveral of the officers exclaim, © It is down- 


right butchery to lead the men on afreſh againſt 


the lines.” But, animated with a high ſenſe of 
Britiſh honor, the royal army determined to car- 
ry their point in ſpite of all oppoſition.f 
GeNgRAL Howe and the officers redoubled 
their exertions, and General Clinton arrived at 


* Gordon, Il. II. p. 42. Ramſay, Vol. J. p. 202. 
+ bid, p. 44. 
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1775. this eritical moment, and joined them in time to 
pe of fervice. The united and ſtrenuous efforts of 


the different officers were again ſucceſsful, not- 
withſtanding the men diſcovered an almoſt inſu- 
perable averſion to renewing.the attack. By this 
time the powder of the Americans began to fail. 


This deficiency diſabled them from making the 


fame defence as before; while the Britiſh reaped 


a further advantage by bringing ſome cannon to 


bear ſo as to rake the inſide of the breaſt-work 
from end to end. The fire from the ſhips, bat. 
teries, and field artillery was redoubled. The of. 
ficers in the rear goaded on the ſoldiers, and the 
redoubt was attacked on three ſides at once. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances a retreat from it ,was or- 
dered ; but the provincials delayed, and made re- 
ſiſtance with their diſcharged muſkets, as if they 
had been clubs, ſo long that the king's troops, 
who eaſily mounted the works, had half filled the 
redoubt, before it was given up to them.* 
Wisst theſe operations were going on at the 
breaſt- work and redoubt, the Britiſh light infant- | 
ry were attempting to force the left point of the 
former, that they might take the American line 
in flank. Though they exhibited the moſt un- 
daunted courage, they met with an oppoſitwn 
which called for its greateſt exertions. The pro- 
vincials reſerved their fire till the adverſaries were 
near, and then poured it upon the light infantry 
in ſuch an inceſſant ſtream, and in ſo true a di- 


rection, as mowed down their ranks. The en- 
®* Cordon, Fol. II. p. 44. 
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gagement was kept up on both ſides with great 1775. 
reſolution. The perſevering exertions of the king's ""Y 
troops could not compel the Americans to retreat, 
till they obſerved that their main body had left 
the hill.“ 

Tas retreat of the Ameticans could not be ef- 
fected but by marching over Charleſtown neck, 
every part of which was raked by the ſhot of the 
Glaſgow man of war, and of two floating batter» 
ies. They ſuffered but little, however, from this 
formidable artillery, though the fear of it had 
prevented ſome regiments, who were. ordered to 
ſupp. rt them, from fulfilling their duty. 

Tur number of Americans engaged amounted 
only to 1500 z but the Boſton ſpectators were led 
to apprehend, at that diſtance, that they conſiſted 
of ſome thouſands, 

Ir was feared by the Americans, that the Brit» 
iſh. troops would puſh the advantage they had 
gained, and march immediately to the head -· quar- 
ters at Cambridge, about two miles diſtant, and 
in no ſtate of defence. But they advanced no fur- 
mer than Bunker's-hill, where they threw up 
works for their own ſecurity. The provincials did 
the ſame on Proſpect hill, in front of them, about 
half way to Cambridge. 

x Tux toſs of the peninſula depreſſed the ſpirits 
»f the Americans, and their great loſs of men 
produced the ſame effect on the Britiſh. Dr. Gor- 
don obſerves, that “ there have been few battles 


* Pam/ay, Pol. I. p. 203. + Gordon, Pol. IL p. 4m. 1 Ibid. 
Pp 
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1775. in modern wars, in which, all circumſtances con- 
ſaered, there was a greater deſtruction of men 


than in this ſhort engagement. A veteran officer, 
who was at the battles of Dettingen and Minden, 
and at ſeveral others in Germany, has faid, © that 
for the time that the action laſted,” and the num. 
ber of men engaged in it, he never knew any 
thing equal to it.“ The action continued about 
an hour; during that ſort period the loſs of the 


Britiſh, as acknowledged by Gen. Gage, amount- 


ed to 1054. Nineteen commiſſioned officers were 
killed, and 70 more were wounded. The battle 
of Quebec, in 1759, which gave Great-Britain the 
province of Canada, was not ſo deſtruQive to 
Britiſh officers as this affair of a flight entrench- 
ment, the work only of a few hours,””* 

Tus Britiſh officers, by their ſpirited behavior 
in this engagement, merited and obtained great 
applauſe. But, ſurely, the provincial troops were 
entitled to a larger ſhare of admiration. Though 
in general they had never before ſeen an engage- 
ment, yet their experienced adverſarics, with their 
ntmolk exertions, could ſcarcely diſlodge them 
from lines, the work of a ſingle night. | 

Tus Americans loſt in this engagement five 
pieces of cannon. They had 77 killed, and 278 
wounded and miſſing, Thirty of the latter num- 
ber fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

„TE death of General Warren, who fought 
that day as a volunteer, was particularly regret- 
ted. To the pureſt patriotiſm and moſt undaunt- 
Dor din, Fol. II, p. 47, 48. + Morſe, p. 304. 
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ed bravery, he added the virtues of domeſtic life, 177 5. 


the eloquence of an accompliſhed orator, and the 
wiſdom of an able ſtateſman.”* 

Da. Ramſay obſerves, that © the burning of 
Charleſtown, though a place of great trade, did 
not diſcourage the provincials. It excited re- 
ſentment and execration, but not any diſpoſition 
to ſubmit. Such was the high toned ſtate of the 
public mind, and ſo great the indifference for 
property, when put in competition with liberty, 
that military conflagrations, though they diſtreſſed 
and impoveriſhed, had no tendency to ſubdue the 
coloniſts.”'F 

Tux undaunted courage which the New-Eng- 
land militia exhibited at Lexington and Breed's- 
hill, affords a convincing proof how much may 
be done by men inſpired with an enthuſiaſm for 
liberty, without the aid of military diſcipline. The 
diſpute between Britain and her colonies had 
long been a popular ſubject. The prevailing 
ideas at that time were a deteſtation of arbi- 
trary power, and a determined reſolution to re- 
filt, even with the ſword. The people, in gen- 
eral, were well informed reſpecting the cauſes of 
the conteſt, and they had been highly irritated by 
repeated encroachments upon their privileges. 
Whilſt their minds were wrought to this high 
pitch, thoſe, who previouſly to this period, had 
never ſeen a battle, dared to encounter the well 


diſciplined forces of the Britiſh nation. 
* Ramyjay, Fol. I. p. 20g. f lid. 
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CHAPTER XXEV, 


The ſecond continental congreſs meet, and organize 4 
regular army. Of their proceedings, Georgia ac 
cedes to the confederacy. General Waſhington is ap. 

pointed commander in chief, and jains the continent- 

al army. Succgſiſul attempts of the Americans at 

| fea. Falmouth burnt by the Britiſh. Reſolutions 
of the Rhode Hand affembly. 


A SECOND American or continent- 


1775. al congreſs was convened at Philadelphia, on the 
noth of May, as was recommended at their diſſo. 


lution. The primary object of their deliberations, 
was the general ſtate of affairs in the calonies. | 

On their meeting they choſe Peyton Randolph 
for their preſident, and Charles Thompſon for their 
ſecretary. On the next day, Mr. Hancock laid 
before them a variety of depoſitions, proving that 
the king's troops were the aggreſſors in the late 
battle at Lexington, together with ſundry papers 
relative to the great events, which had lately taken 
place in Maſſachuſetts, Whereupon congreſs re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole, to 
take into confideration the {tate of America. 

Taz new congreſs had been convened but a 
few days, when their venerable preſident, Peyton 
Randolph, was under a neceſſity of returning 
home, On his departure, John Hancock was 


f \ 
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unanimouſly choſen his ſucceſſor. The objeAs of 1775. 


deliberation preſented to this new congreſs were, 


yy 


if poſſible, more important | than thoſe, which, in 


the preceding year, had engaged the attention of 
their predeceſſors. They found a new pa liament 
diſpoſed to run all riſks in enforcing their ſub» 
miſſion ; and determined to proceed in that vigor. 
ous manner which would intimidate oppoſition, 
They alſo underſtood that adminiſtration was unit- 
ed againſt them, and its members firmly eſtabliſhed 
in their places. Hoſtilities were commeticed, re- 
inforcements had arrived, and more were daily ex. 
pected. Added to this, they had information that 
their adverſaries had taken meaſures to ſecure the 
friendſhip and co-operation of che Indians and 
Canadians, 

Ix this awful crifis, congrelh had no alternative, 


but either to renounce the cauſe of American free- 


dom; or ſupport it by rendering the war general, 


and involving all the nn in one pe pronuſcucut 


ſtate of hoſtility, 

Tux reſolution of the people in favor of the lat. 
ter, was fixed, and only wanted a public ſanction 
for its operation. Congreſs, therefore, reſolv- 
ed, © that for the expreſs purpoſe of defending 
and ſecuring the colonies, and preſerving them in 
ſafety againſt all attempts to carry the late acts of 
_ parliament into execution, by force of arms, they 
be immediately put in a ſtate of defence; but as 
they withed for a reſtoration of the harmony for. 
merly ſubſiſting between the mother country and 
the colonies, to the promotion of this moſt deſira- 
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1775. ble reconciliation, an humble and dutiful vethicn 

de preſented to his majeſty.” To diſſuade the 

Canadians from co-operating with the Britiſh, they 

again addrefled them, repreſenting the pernicious 

tendency of the Quebec a&, and apologizing for 

their taking Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, as mea- 

ſures, which were dictated by the great law of ſelf. 
preſervation. About the ſame time, to prevent 

the Indians from diſturbing the frontier inhabit. 

ants, congreſs diſpatched commiſſioners, who ex- 

plained the controverſy with Britain in an Indian 

ſtyle; informed them that they had no concern in 

the family quarrel, and urged them, by the ties of 

ancient friendſhip, and a common birth place, to 

remain at home, keep the hatchet buried deep, and 

to join neither fide.*® 

Willst congreſs were making arrangements 
for their purpoſed continental army, it was thought 

expedient once more to addreſs the inhabitants of 

Great-Britain, and to publiſh to the world a declar- 

ation, exhibiting their reaſons for taking up arms ; 

to addreſs the ſpeaker and gentlemen of the aſſem- 

| bly of Jamaica, and the inhabitants of Ireland, and 

alſo to prefer a ſecond humble petition to the 
king. | 
Waen this laſt mentioned petition was preſent- 
ed, in September, 1775, by Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee, 
Lord Dartmouth informed them, © that to it no 
anſwer would be given.” The rejection of this 
petition greatly contributed to the union and per- 


feverance of the colonics. 
® Ranjay, Vel. I. p. 210. + id, p. 214 
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A MILITARY: oppoſition to the armies of Great- 1775. 


Britain being reſolved upon, it became am object of 
conſequence to fix on a perſon to conduct that 
oppoſition. George Waſhington, a native of Vir. Jun 15. 
ginia, was, by an unanimous vote, appointed com- N 
mander in chief of all the forces raiſed for the de- 

fence of the colonies. This great man was born 

in Weſtmoreland county, on the 11th of February, 

1732. His education and youthful exercifes tend- - 

ed to form a ſolid mind, and a vigorous body. 

Early in life his inclination prompted him to enter 

the military line. He acquired confiderable expe- 
rience in the command of different parties of the 
provincial troops, during the late French war. He 
poſſeſſed genius without excentricity, and energy of 
mind, always guided by ſound judgment. His diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities derived their greateſt luſtre from 

the qualities of his heart. He diſplayed a concen- 
tration of ſublime virtues, exempt from thoſe weak- 

neſſes and irregularities, which often ſully the moſt 
illuſtrious characters. A diſintereſted regard for 

the welfare of his country appears to have animat- 

ed his exertions, while engaged in the moſt hazard- 

ous ſervices. But his heroic actions are his am- 

pleſt panegyric. During the long conteſt with 
Britain, we contemplate him exhibiting unconquer- 

able perſeverance under the moſt embarraſſing cir- 
cumſtances; and undaunted courage under the 
greateſt dangers. Ile united every qualiſication 
ncceſſary to render him eminent in his exalted 
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1775. ſtation z and appears raiſed up by heaven at this 
wo critical period, to be the ſavior of his country.“ 
Arrzx the appointment of Gen. Waſhington, 
Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, and 
Ifrae! Putnam, were conſtituted major-genengls, 
and Horatio Gates adjutant-general. Seth Pome. 
roy, Richard Montgomery, David Wooſter, Wil. 
liam Heath, Joſeph Spencer, John Thomas, John 
Sullivan, and Nathaniel Greene, were i 
brigadier-generals at the ſame time. | 
Taz 14th of June, twelve companies of rifle- 
men were ordered to be raiſed in Pennſylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. The men, to the num- 
ber of 1430, were procured, and forwarded to 
the American army at IR 12 great expe- 
dition. | 
[T was alſo reſolved, that a ſum not exceed- 
ing two millions of Spaniſh milled dollars be emit- 
ted by the congrels, in bills of credit, for the 


* 


defence of America; and that the twelve confed- 
erated colonies be pledged for the n of 


the bills.“ f 


be following beautiſul lines are ſeledted from Me. Morton's 
deſcription of Generai Waſhingion, in her truly jublime and ele- 
"gant Poem, ſliled Beacon Hill, 


. , * His was the firſt of Fortune's gifts to ebim, 
1 And his the triumph of unbounded Fame; 

6 Indulgent nature emulouſly kind, 

With Gave to his form the graces of his mind; 

While his bold ſtature towers ſupremely high, 
| And like his genius claims the litted eye; 

It The kindly features peace and truth im part, 
10 Calm as his reaſon, open as his heart.“ 


16 | + Ram/ay, Vol. I. p. 218, 219. 
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Concrrss eſtabliſhed a poſt-office, to reach from 1775. 


Falmouth, in New-England, to Savannah, in 
Georgia; and then unanimouſly elected Benjamin 
Franklin poſtmaſter-general. 

Trey proceeded to the eſtabliſhment of an 
hoſpital, for an army of 20,000 men; and elected 
Benjamin Church to be director of, and phyſician 
in it.? 

Concrrss had alſo the ſatisfaction to receive 
deputies from the whole colony of Georgia, in Ju- 
ly, expreſſing a deſire to join the confederacy. 


Www 


Gen. Waſhington, ſoon after his appointment 


to the command of the American army, ſet out 
for the camp at Cambridge. In his progreſs, he 
was treated with the higheſt honors in every place 
through which he paſſed, both by public bodies, 
and by individuals. Large detachments of volun. 
teers, compoſed of private gentlemen, turned out, 
to eſcort him. A committee from the Maſſachu- 
fetts congreſs received him about one hundred 
miles from Boſton, and conducted him to the ar. 
my. He was ſoon after addreſſed by the congreſs 
ef that colony, in the moſt afſeQionate manner. In 
his anſwer, he feelingly expreſſed his gratitude for 
their kind congratulations. He aſſerted, that in 
leaving the enjoyments of domeſtic life, and ac- 
cepting the appointment, he imitated the public 
ſpirit which the province of Maſſachuſetts had ex- 
hibited ; and that, “ his higheſt ambition was to 


be the happy inſtrument of vindicating their rights, 


* Gordon, Vel II. p. 77. 
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177 1775: and to ſee the devoted province again-reſtored to 


July 3. : 
nge was received with. the joyful acclamations of 


vv peace, liberty and ſafety.” 
Wren Gen. Waſhington arrived at Sabian 


the American army. At the head of his troops, 
he publiſhed a declaration previouſly drawn up by 
congreſs, in the nature of a manifeſto, exhibiting 
the reaſons for taking up arms. In this, after enu- - 
merating various grievances of the colonies, and 
vindicating them from a premeditated deſign of 


eſtabliſhing independent ſtates, it was added, * in 


our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
which is our birthright, and which we ever enjoy- 
ed, till the late violation of it; for the protection of 
our property, acquired ſolely by the induſtry of 


our forefathers and ourſelves, againſt violence actu- 


ally offered, we have taken up arms; we ſhall lay 
them down, when hoſtilities thall ceaſe on the part 
of the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being re- 
newed ſhall be removed, and not betore.””* 

Ar this time the Britiſh were entrenched on 
Bunker's-hill, having alſo three floating batteries 
in Myſtic river, and a twenty gun ſhip below the 
ferry, betwcen Boſton and Charleſtown. They 
had the neck ſtrongly fortified, and a battery on 
Cop's-hill. 

Tus continental army, under the command of 


Gen. Waſhington, amounted to about 14,590 men. 


They were entrenched at Winter hill, Proſpect, 
hill, and Roxbury, communicating with one ano- 
ther by ſmall poſts, over a diſtance of ten miles. 

| * Pamſay. 
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Parties were likewiſe ſtationed in ſeveral towns, 1775. 
along the ſea coaſt. This whole force wasthrown 
into three grand diviſions : Gen. Ward command. 

ed the right wing, at Roxbury; Gen. Lee, the 

left, at Profpe& hill; and the centre was com- 
manded by Gen. Waſhington. ' Theſe diſpoſitions 

were ſo judiciouſly made, that the Britiſn were pent 

up in the town, and excluded from the proviſions 

and forage which the 5 e ING 

in Boſton bay afforded.“ 

GrEarT embarraſſments l in — the 
continental army into a regular ſyſtem. Enter- 
prizing leaders had come forward with their fol: 
lowers, without a ſcrupulous attention to rank; 
but it was impoſſible to aſſign to every officer tho 
ſtation, that his ſervices merited, or to which his 
vanity afpired ; to introduce diſcipline and ſubordi -- 
nation among freemen, who were accuſtamed to 
think for themſelves, was an arduous taſk” Thoſe 
difficulties were in ſome meaſure ſurmounted by 
the perſeverance and reſolution of the commander 
in chief. The troops gradually acquired the me- 
chaniſm and movements as well as the name of an 
army. Method and punQuality began to be in- 
troduced. In arranging the army, the military 

ill of adjutant-general Gates was of great 
ſervice.F 

Ir was found, on the ah of Auguſt, that the 
whole ſtock of powder throughout the four New- 
England provinces, could make but little more than 


nine rounds a man, to the army inveſting 
* Ramſay, 4 Nid, Vel. 1 p. 224. 
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1775. Boſton. This was generally known among them - 
ſelves, and was alſo communicated to the Britiſh, 
by a deſerter; but they did not preſume to rely 
on this intelligence. Though they had met with 
unexpected proofs of American courage; yet they 
could not believe that the coloniſts were poſſeſſed 
of ſuch conſummate aſſurance as to continue in. 
veſting them, while ſo deſtitute of ammunition. 
Ar length the Amerieans received a ſupply of a 
few tons, which was ſent from the committee of 
Elizabethtown; and ſoon after ſeveral thouſand 
pounds weight was obtained from Africa, in ex- 
change for New. England rum. This was manag- 
ed with ſo much addreſs, that every ounce for ſale 
in the Britiſh forts on the African coaſts, was pur- 
chaſed, and brought off for the uſe of the coloniſts; 
Nov. Tn Maſſachuſetts aſſembly and continental 
congreſs both reſolved, to fit out armed veſſels to 
cruiſe on the American cgaſts, for the purpoſe 
of interrupting warlike ſtores and ſupplies, deſign- 
ed for the uſe of the Britiſh army. The object 
was at firſt limited, but as the proſpect of accom- 
modation vaniſhed, it was extended to all Britiſh | 
bh property afloat on the high ſeas. 

Wulst the Americans were fitting out armed 
veſſcls, previouſly to their making any captures, 
hi Falmouth, a town in the north-eaſtern part of 
| Dlaſſachuſetts, was burnt by captain Mowat, un- 
fil der the orders of the Britiſh admiral at Boſton. 
The inhabitants, in compliance with a reſolve of _ 
the provincial congreſs to prevent tories convey- 
1 ing out their effects, gave violent obſtruction to the 
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loading of a,maſt-ſhip, which drew upon them the 1775. 
indignation of the admiral. This event ſpread an 


alarm upon the ſea coaſt 3 but produced no diſpo- 
ſition to ſubmit to the . . of- 
Great. Britain.“ | 

In a few days after the burning of Falmouth, 
the old fouth meeting-houſe, in Boſton, was taken 
into poſſeſſion by the Britiſh, and deſtined for 3 
riding ſchool, and the ſervice of the light dragoons. 
Theſe proceedings tended to irritate the coloniſts, 
and added energy to their a n of re 
ſiſtance. N 4 

Taz firſt naval attempts of the Anti were 
crowned with fucceſs. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber, the Lee privateer, commanded by captain 
Manly, belonging to Marblehead, captured the 
brig Nancy, containing fuch a variety of military 
ſtores, that had congreſs ſent an order for the ar. 
ticles moſt wanted, they could not have made out 
a more ſuitable inyoice. The. whole value of the 
veſſel and cargo was computed at 50,o00l. and 
this loſs in particular occaſioned much diſcontent 
zn Britain, 

Soo after, ſeveral ſtore. ſhips were captured by. 
the Americans, which were deſigned for the uſe 
of the Britiſh army in Boſton, Theſe events in- 
creaſed the diſtreſſes of the royal troops in that 
town ; furniſhed ſupplies for the continental army ; 
and encouraged the inhabitants of New-England to 


undertake this hazardous buſineſs. 
®* Gorden; Vol. II. p. 13%, 
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Before the cloſe of the year, congrefs deter. 


mined t build five veſſels of thirty-two guns, five. 


of twenty-eight, and three of twenty-four, in order 
to diſtreſs the enemy, and protect their own coafts.* 
In the month of November, the general aſſem- 


| bly of Rhode-Ifland paſſed an act for the capital 


puniſhment of perſons, who ſhould be found guilty - 
of holding a traitorous-correſpondence with the 
miniſtry of Great-Britain,- or any of their officers 
or agents, or of ſupplying the miniſterial army or 
navy, employed againſt the united colonies, with: 
proviſions, arms, &c. or of acting as pilots on; 
board any of their veſſels. They alſo paſſed an act 
for ſequeſtering the eſtates of ſeveral perſons, whom 
they conſidered as avowed enemies to the lden 
ties of America. | 
* Ramſay, Vol. 1. oe 225. F dy Vol. _ 123. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Canada expedition: Death of General Mont- 
gomery. Difputes of Lord Dunmore with the Vir- 
ginians. Scheme of Connelly to bring the Ohio 
Indians to a junction with Lord Dunmore at Alex- 
andria. North and South-Carolina expel their 
governors, | 


1. E ſucceſs, which had hitherto at- 
tended the Americans, now emboldened them to 
think not only of defending themſelves, but like- 
wiſe of acting offenſively againſt Great. Britain. 
The conqueſt of Canada appeared an object with- 
in their reach, and one that would be attended 
with many advantages. As an invaſion of that 
province was already facilitated by the taking of 
Crown- Point and Ticonderoga, it was reſolved, 
if poſſible, to penetrate that way into Canada, and 
reduce Quebec during the winter, before the fleets 
and armies, which they were well aſſured would 
ſail thither from Britain, ſhould arrive. 

Concress committed the management of their 
military arrangements in this northern department 
to Gen. Schuyler and Gen. Montgomery. While 
the former remained at Albany, to attend an In- 
dian treaty, the latter was ſent forward to Ticon- 
deroga, with a body of troops from New-York and 
New-England. At length Gen. Schuyler was 
taken ill, and the fole command devolved upon 
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1775. Gen. Montgomery. He was oppoſed by General 
> Carlton, governor of Canada, an aQive and ex- 


perienced officer, 

Arrak receiving the full number of troops ap- 
pointed for his expedition, Gen. Montgomery de- 
termined to beſiege St. John's, the firſt Britiſh poſt 
in Canada. This attempt was facilitated by the 


reduction of Chamblee, a ſmall fort in the neigh- 
borhood, where he found a ſupply of fix tons of 


gunpowder. Whilſt Gen. Montgomery was pro- 
ſecuting the fiege, the governor of the province 
prepared to oppoſe him ; and for that purpoſe col- 
jected, at Montreal, about 800 men, chiefly mili- 
tia and Indians. While Gen. Carlton and his 
ſorces were on their march, they were attacked by 
col, Warner, and three hundred of the green 
mountain boys, and totally defeated. In canſe- 
gacnce of this event the garriſon cf St. John's con- 
fented to ſurrender; the priſoners amounted to 
about 700, and were treated with great humanity. 
Cor. Allen attended Gen. Montgomery at the 
icge of St. John's. The ſucceſs which this gentle- 
man met with at Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, 
embvoldened him to make a ſimilar attempt at Mont- 
real, He was there attacked by the militia of the 
place, ſupported by a detachment of r regulars ; 
nd though he defended himſelf with great brave- 
ry, was under the neceſſity of ſurrendering, with 
43 of his men. The colonel was loaded with 
:r083, and in that condition ſent to England.“ 
gor, Fol. 1. $. 230-222. Lendrum, Vol. dl. p. 55. 
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Ox the 12th of November, Gen. Montgomery 1775. 
preſſed on to Montreal, which, not being capable 


of making any defence, governor Carlton quitted 
it one day, and the American general entered it 
the next. 


ABouT the ſame time that Canada was invaded Sep.13- 
in the uſual route from New-York, col. Arnold 


was detached with a thouſand mien from Cam- 
bridge, to penetrate into Canada by the way of 
the Kennebeck. Up the river, they proceeded with 
great labor and difficulty, being impeded by a 
very rapid ſtream, with rocky fides and bottom, 
cataracts, carrying-places, and other obſtacles. 
In their march by land, they were obliged alter- 
nately to encounter deep ſwamps, thick woods, 
difficult mountains, and craggy precipices ; ſo that 
the general progreſs was only from four to ten 
miles a day. This inceſſant labor cauſed many to 
fall ſicx. One third of the number, which ſet out, 
were, from want of neceſſaries, obliged to return 
ne others proceeded with unabated fortitude and 
conſtancy. Proviſions became, at length, ſo ſcarce, 
that ſome of -the men ate their dogs, and ſome 
their ſhoes and cartouch- boxes. Col. Arnold, 
however, and the few, who adhered to him, ſcarce- 
ivy four hundred in number, were determined to 
lurmount every obſtacle. After marching three 
hundred miles, through an uninhabited country, 
they came to an houſe, which was the firſt they 
111 ſeen for thirty-one days. By this bold enter- 
R r 
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prize, Arnold acquired the name of the Ameri. 


can Hannibal.* 


Upon colonel Arnold's arrival, he circulated 
among the inhabitants of Canada a manifeſto, ſub. 
ſcribed by Gen. Waſhington, which had been 
fent from Cambridge with this detacliment. 

Gen, Montgomery having effected a junction 
with col. Arnold,. commenced the fiege of Que. 
bec. Upon his arrival before the town, he wrote 
a letter to the Britiſh governor, recommending an 
immediate ſurrender, to prevent the dreadfut con- 
fequences of a ſtorm. Though the flag, which 


conveyed this letter, was fired upon, and all com- 


munication refuſed, Gen. Montgomery found oth- 
er means to convey a letter of the fame tenor into 
the garriſon ; but the inflexible firmneſs of the 
governor could not be moved either by threats or 
dangers, The Americans ſoon after commenced 
a bombardment with five ſinall mortars, but with 
very little effet. In a few days, Gen. Montgom- 
ery opened a ſix gun battery, at the diſtance of 
ſeven hundred yards from the walls ; but his 
metal was too light to make any impreſſion. 

Tre upper part of Quebec was furrounded with 
very ſtrong works, and the acceſs from the lower 
town was exceſſively difficult, from its almoſt per- 
pendicular ſteepneſs. Gen. Montgomery, from a 
native intrepidity, and an ardent thirſt for glory, 
overlooked all theſe dangers, and reſolved at once 
either to carry the place or periſh in the attempt. 
Truſting much to his good fortune, confiding in 

* Ramſay, Foil. J. 2. 231. 1 Lia, p. 240. 
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the bravery of his troops, and their readineſs to 1775. 
| follow whitherſoever he ſhould lead; and depend. 

ing ſomewhat on the extenſiveneſs of the works, 
he determined to attempt the town by eſcalade.* 

Tz garriſon of Quebec, at this time, conſiſt- 
ed of about 1520 men, of which 800 were mili- 
tia, The American army, conſiſting of about 800 
men, was divided into four bodies, of which twa 
were directed to make falſe attacks on the upper 
town ; one by col. Livingſton, at the head of the 
Canadians, againſt St. John's gate; and the other 
by major Brown, againſt Cape-Diamond ; whilſt 
Gen. Montgomery and col. Arnold were to make 
two real ones againſt the lower town. Signals 
were to be made for the combination of the at- 
tacks, which were to begin exactly at five o'clock 
in the morning.. 

Tux different routes the aſſailants had to make, 
the depth of the ſnow, and other obſtacles, pre- 
vented the execution of Livingſton's command. 
Gen. Montgomery moved with his diviſion, and Dee. 31. 
paſſed the firſt barrier; he then advanced boldly "Y 
to attack the ſecond, which was much ſtronger. 
A violent diſcharge of grape-ſhot from ſeveral can- 
non, together with a well directed fire of muſket- 
ry, here put an end to the life and hopes of this 
enterprizing officer. His aid-de-camp, capt. John 
MPherſon, capt. Cheeſman, and moſt of his other 
officers, fell at the ſame time. This ſo diſpirited 
the men, that col. Campbell, on whom the com- 
mand devolved, thought proper to order a retreat. 

* Ramſay, ol. I. p. 241. + Gordon, Pol. I. p. 184 f Lendrum. 
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1775. lx the mean time col. Arnold, at the head of 
> 4350 men, paſſed through St. Roques, and made a 


furious attack upon a two gun battery, which, 


although well defended, was, at length, carried, 


with conſiderable loſs. In this attack col. Arnold 
received a wound, which made it neceffary to car. 
ry him off the field of battle. His party, howe- 
ver, continued the aſſault with great energy, and 
made themſelves maſters of a ſecond barrier. 
Theſe brave men ſuſtained the force of the whole 
garriſon for three hours, but finding themſelves 
hemmed in, and without hopes either of ſucceſs, 
relief or retreat, they yielded ro numbers, and the 


advantageous ſituation of their adverſaries.“ 


Tux loſs of the Americans, in killed and wound- 
ed, was about 160, and 3oo were taken priſoners, 
It is remarked, even by a Britiſh hiſtorian, * that 
the valor of the provincial troops could not be ex- 
ceeded.“ : 

THz death of Gen. Montgomery vas greatly 
and ſincerely regretted, He was of a good fami- 
ly in Ireland, and ſerved with reputation in the 


late war with France. He engaged in the Amer- 


ican conteſt from a fincere attachment to the 


cauſe of liberty, and quitted the enjoyment of an 


eaſy fortune, and the higheſt domeſtic felicity, 
for the fatigues and dangers of war. In his mili- 
tary ſtation, he gained the love, eſteem and con- 
fidence of the whole army; and while his araiable 
qualities conciliated an uncommon ſhare of pri- 


vate affection, his great abilities procured an equal 
® Ramſay. Vel. J. p. 242. 
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proportion of public eſteem. His name was even 1775. 
mentioned, in the Britiſh parliament, with ſingu- WR 
lar reſpeQ.? BE ee 

Six Guy Carlton treated the American priſon- 
ers with the utmoſt humanity. He liberally ſup- 
plied the ſick and wounded with every neceflary 
accommodation; and ſoothed their minds with 
the pleaſing aſſurance, that, upon their recovery, 
they ſhould have free liberty to depart. This gen- 
erous line of conduct redounded more to his hon- 
or than his brave and judicious defence, in a dan- 
gerous and critical ſituation, 

Taz collected remnant of the American army, 
after their unſucceſsful attack, agreed in a council 
of war, that col. Arnold ſhould command, and 
ſhould continue the fiege, or rather the blockade, 
which was accordingly done, apparently at no 
ſmall riſk, as they had not more than four hun- 
dred men fit for duty; they retired about three 
miles from the city, and poſted themſelves advan - 
tageouſly. 

Wrir.sT hoſtilities were conducted with vigor 
in the north, the flame of contention was gradu- 
ally extending to the ſouth, Lord Dunmore, the 
governor of Virginia, was involved in diſputes ſim- 
lar to thoſe, which had taken place in the other 
colonies. The inhabitants of Virginia, in com- 
mon with the other provinces, had been aſſiduous 
in preparing their militia for the purpoſes of de- 
tence, Whilſt they were purſuing this object, 
Lord Dunmore removed the powder from Wil. 


Cerdon, Val. Il. p. 188. Ramſay, Vol. I. f. 243. L A. 
wal Regiffer, 1776, p. 15. 
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1775. liamſburg. The people were alarmed, and aſſem- 
pled with arms to demand its reſtitution. By the 
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interpoſition of the mayor and corporation of Wil. 
liamſburg, extremities were preyented. Reports 
were ſoon after circulated, that a ſecond attempt 
to rob the magazine was intended, The inhabit- 
ants again took arms, and inſtituted nightly pat- 
roles, with a determined reſolution to protect it. 
The governor was irritated at theſe commotions, 
and threatened to ſet up the royal ſtandard, en- 
franchiſe the negroes, and arm them againſt their 
maſters. Theſe unguarded expꝛeſſions greatly in- 
creaſed the public ferment,* 

Tax people held frequent aſſemblies. A num. 
ber of gentlemen of Hanover and the neighbor- 
ing counties convened in arms, with a deſign to 
force the governor to reſtore the powder, and to 
take the public money into their own poſſeſſion. | 
On their way to Williamſburg for this purpoſe, 
they were met by the receiver general, who be- 
came ſecurity for the payment of the gunpowder, 
and the citizens engaged to guard the magazine 
and public revenue. 

Loxp Dunmore was ſo much intimidated by 
this inſurrection, that he ſent his family on board 
the Fowey man of war. About the ſame period 
his lordſhip, with the aſſiſtance of a detachment 
of marines, fortified his palace, and ſurrounded 
it with artillery, He ſoon after iſſued a procla- 
mation, in which the perſon, who promoted the 
date tumult, and his aſſociates, were charged with 

* Ram/ay, Vol. I p. 245. Lendrum, Vol. II. p. 65. Þ+ Ibid. 
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treaſonable practices. About this time copies of 1775. 

ſome of his letters to the miniſter of the American 

department, were made public, and produced con- 

ſequences ſimilar to thoſe, which had been occa- 

ſioned by thoſe of Mr. Hutchinſon, at Boſton.“ 

IN this ſtate of diforder, the governor convened 

the general aſſembly, in order to lay before them 

Lord North's concihatory plan; which was unan. 

imouſly rejected. The affembly began their ſeſ- 

ſion by enquiries into the ſtate of the magazine. 

They found moſt of the remaining powder buried, 

and the muſkets deprived of their locks. Theſe 

diſcoveries irritated the people to ſuch a degree, 

that Lord Dunmore retired on board the man of May 8. 
var, which then lay near Yorktown, He left a 

meſſage for the affembly, acquainting them, that he 
thought it prudent to retire, as he apprehended _ 

himſelf in danger of falling a ſacrifice to popular 

reſentment. This produced a tedious altercation, 

which ended in a poſitive refuſal of the governor 

fo truſt himſelf again in Williamſburg. In his 

turn, he requeſted them to meet him on board the 

man of war, for the purpoſe of giving his aſſent to 

fuch bills as he ſhould approve. This propofal 

the aſſembly peremptorily rejected; and the royal 

government in Virginia came to a period, 

AFTER Lord Dunmore abandoned his govern- 

ment, ſome of the mo{ ſtrenuous adherents to 

the Britiſh cauſe repaired to him. He was alſo 

joined by numbers of black ſlaves. With theſe, 

and the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh ſhipping, he was, 

® Ramſay, Vil. J p. 246. Lendrum, Jol. II p. 65. 
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1775. for ſome time, enabled to carry on a kind of 

YV predatory war. After ſome inconſiderable at. 
tempts on land, proclaiming liberty to the flaves, 
and ſetting up the royal ſtandard, he and his party 
took up their reſidence at Norfolk.“ 

A CONSIDERABLE force collected againſt them, 
by whom they were utterly defeated. Lord Dun- 
more abandoned Norfolk, and retired with his 
people on board the ſhips. The provincials took 
poſſeſſion of the place, and greatly diſtreſſed thoſe 
on board, by refuſing to ſupply them with necel- 
ſaries, and by firing on them from behind the 
buildings and warehGcuſes on the wharves. Theſe 
proceedings drew a remonſtrance from Lord Dun- 

more, in which he alſo inſiſted, that his fleet ſhould 

be furniſhed with neceſſaries; but his requeſt be- 

ing denied, a reſolution was taken to ſet fire to the 
1776, town. This was carried into effect, and Norfolk 
Jan. 1. by his order was reduced to aſhes. The town con- 
tained about ſix thouſand inhabitants, and ſome in 

affluent circumſtances. The whole loſs was efti- 
mated at three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

In the mean time, a plan was formed by one 
Mr. Connelly, a Pennſylvanian royaliſt, in which 
Lord Dunmore was a party. Having previouſly 
entered into a league with the Ohio Indians, the 
plan in general was, that Connelly ſhould return to 
the Ohio, where, by the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh 
and Indians in thoſe parts, he was to penetrate 
through the back ſettlements into Virginia, and 

! join Lord Dunmore at Alexandria. Whilit on his 
li \| ws Ramyay, Vel. I. p. 249, 250. e Fol, II. p. 207+ 
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way to the ſcene of action, nn was diſcovered, 1775. 


and taken priſoner. 

In the colonies of North and South-Carolina, 
the royal governors were expelled, and obliged, 
like Lord Dunmore, to take refuge on board of 


men of war. Governor Martin, of North-Caroli- 


na, attempted to raiſe the back ſettlers, conſiſting 
_ chiefly of Scotch Highlanders, againſt the colony. 
They prematurely took arms, and in an engagement 
which took place, their leader was taken priſoner, 
and the whole of the party broken or diſperſed.“ 
In the courſe of this year, a ſeries of diſaſters fol- 
lowed the royal cauſe. General Gage's army was 
cloſely beſieged in Boſton, and rendered uſeleſs, 


Wwe 


There was a general termination of the royal gov- 


erament ; and Great-Britain beheld all the colo- 
nies united againſt her in the molt determined op- 
poſition, 

* Ramſay, Vel. 1. p. 253. 
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CHAPTER' XXVII. 


A new army is raiſed. Byton attacked and evacuat- ' 
ed. Canada recovered by the royal army. 
Charleſton, in South Carolina, beſieged by a Britiſh 
fleet and army. They are obliged to retreat with 
great loſss Proceedings ' of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, | 


As the year 1775 drew near to 2 
cloſe, the friends of congreſs were embarraſſed 
with a new difficulty. Their army was temporary, 
and only engaged to ſerve out the year. From a 
variety of cauſes the new enliſtments went on ſlow. 
ſy. So many difficulties retarded the recruiting 
ſervice, that on the laſt day of the year, the whole 
American army amounted only to 9650 men. 
Gen. Waſhington, in his official letters to the 
American congreſs on this occaſion, thus expreſ. 
ſes himſelf, © It is not in the pages of hiſtory, 


| perhaps, to furniſh a caſe like ours; to maintain 


a poſt within muſket-ſhot of the enemy, for {ix 
months together, without * and at the ſame 
time to diſband one army, and recruit another, 
within that diſtance of twenty-odd Britiſh regi- 
ments, is more, probably, than ever was attempted. 
But if we ſucceed as well in the laſt, as we have 
heretofore in the firſt, I ſhall think it the moſt 
fortunate event of my whole life.” 

* Left Lank in the original, 10 guord apainſs the danger © 


wſcarrrogce. No 0 abs on? powder, 
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Ar this period the Britiſh troops in Boſton were 1776. 
ſuffering the inconveniency of a blockade; they 
were reduced to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions 
and fuel. The ſupplies from Britain did not ar- 
rive till a long time after they were expected; and 


feveral ſtore-ſhips were intercepted by the Ameri- 
, cans, | 
£ Tur American army, including the militia, 
which were collected on this occaſion, made an 
operating force of about 17,000 men, before 
N Boſton; but they labored under great inconve- 
4 niencies from the want of arms and ammunition. 
5 On the 16th of February, 1776, the ſtrength of 
42 the ice having been tried in one place, and the 
5 froſt continuing, Gen. Waſhington was deſirous 
6 of embracing the ſeaſon for paſſing over it, from 
le Cambridge fide, into Boſton, He laid before the 
* council of war, the following queſtion. A ſtroke 
"YA well aimed at this critical juncture may put a final 
WP period to the war, and reſtore peace and tranquili- 
1, ty, ſo much to be wiſhed for; and, therefore, 
hs whether, part of Cambridge and Roxbury bays 
Gx being frozen over, a general aſſault ſhould not be 
me made on Boſton ?”t 
er, A NEGATIVE being put to this queſtion, the 
egi- next point to be conſidered was, whether they 
wlll ſhould attempt to poſleſs themſelves of Dorcheſter 
ave heights ; this was unanimouſly agreed upon, and 
noſt conducted with the utmoſt expedition. 


Gex. Gage had feparied for England, and was ſucceeded by 


Gen. Howe, + Ge don, Vol. II. p. 189. Waſpington's Letters, 
ir ef Fol. J. 2 97 
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1776. To conceal the deſign, and divert the attention 
of the garriſon, a very heavy ſervice of cannon and 
mortars began to play upon the town from other 
directions, and was continued for three days. 

Tux night of the 4th of March was fixed upon 
for taking poſſeſſion of Dorcheſter heights. A 
covering party of about 800 men led the way. 
Theſe were followed by the carts with the entrench- 
ing tools, and 1200 of a working party, command, 
ed by Gen, Thomas. 

In the rear there were more aha 200 n 
loaded with faſcines and hay in bundles. While 
the cannon were playing in other parts, the great. 
eſt ſilence was kept in this working party. 

By morning the induſtrious provincials complet. 
ed lines of defence, on Dorcheſter heights, which 
aſtoniſhed the garriſon. Some of our officers,” 
lays a Britiſh author, © have acknowledged, that 
the expedition, with whichtheſe works were thrown 
up, with their ſudden and unexpected appearance, 
recalled to their minds thoſe wonderful tories of 
enchantment and inviſible agency, which are ſo 
frequent in eaſtern romances.“ General Howe, | 
in particular, was ſeized with conſternation ; and 
was heard to ſay, **I know not what I ſhall do; 
the rebels have done more in one night than my 
whole army could have done in months.” 

Tre admiral informed Gen. Howe, that if the 
Americans kept poſſeſſion of theſe heights, he ſhould 
not be able to keep one of his majeſty's ſhips in the 
harbor, It was therefore determined, in a coun - 

| ® Annual Regiſter, 1776, p. 148. 
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cil of war, to attempt to diſlodge them. An en- 
gagement was hourly expected. It was intended 
by General Waſhington, in that caſe, to force his 
way into Boſton with 4000 men, who were to 
have embarked at the mouth of Cambridge river, 
The militia had come forward with great alert- 
neſs, each bringing three days proviſion, in ex» 
pectation of an immediate affault. The men were 
in high ſpirits, and be waiting for the 
appeal.* , 
Inner were reminded that it was the 5th. of 
March, and were called upon to avenge the death 
of their countrymen killed on that day. The 
many eminences in and near Boſton, which over. 
looked the ground on which it was expected that 
the contending parties would engage, were crowd- 
ed with numerous ſpectators. But Gen. Howe 
did not intend to attack till the ſubſequent day. 
In order to be ready for it, the tranſports went 
down in the evening towards the caſtle. In the 
night a moſt violent ſtorm, and towards morning 
a heavy flood of rain, came on, which providen - 
tially prevented a dreadful waſte of lives. In 
this ſituation it was agreed by the Britiſh, in a 
council of war, to evacuate. the town as ſoon as 
poſſible. 

Ox the 5th of March, FURY was a Wee 
hurry and confuſion in Boſton; the Britiſh troops 
and many. of the inhabitants, who were attached 
to the royal cauſe, being buſy in preparing to quit the 
town, and carry off all they could of their military 

Rang h. Va. I. p. 202. Gordor, Pol, I. p. 193. 
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1776. ſtores and valuable effects. A flag was ſent out from 


the ſelect· men, acquainting Gen. Waſhington with 
the intention of the troops, and that Gen. Howe 
was diſpoſed to leave the town ſtanding, provided 
he could retire uninterrupted. Gen. Waſhington 
bound himſelf under no obligation, but expreſſed 
himſelf in words, which admitted of a favorable 
conſtruction, and intimated his good withes for the 
preſervation of Boſton. 

THE Britiſh troops, who evacuated Boſton, 
amounted to more than 7000 men. They were 
accompanied by a large number of tories. Their 
embarkation was attended with many circumſtan- 
ces of diſtreſs and embarraſſment. Their intended 
voyage to Halifax ſubjected them to great dangers. 
The coaſt, at all times hazardous, was eminently 
ſo at that tempeſtuous equinoCtial ſeaſon, Not. 
withſtanding theſe unfavorable appearances, their 
voyage was ſhort and proſperous. 

Tre boats employed in the embarkation of the 
Britiſh troops, had ſcarcely completed their bu- 
fineſs, when General Waſhington, with his army, 
marched into Boſton. He was received by the in- 
habitants, with every mark of refpe& and grati- 
tude, which could be paid to a deliverer. He was 
honored by congreſs with a vote of thanks. They 
alſo ordered a medal to be ſtruck, with ſuitable de- 
vices, to perpetuate the remembrance of this great 
event. The Maſſachuſetts council, and houſe of 
repreſentatives, complimented him in a joint ad- 
dreſs, in which they expreſſed their good wiſhes in 

®* Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 263-255. 
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the following words: may you ſtill go on approv- 1776. 
ed by heaven, revered by all good men, and dread. V 


ed by thoſe tyrants, who claim their fellow men as 
their property.“ 

Tuovon congreſs and the ſtates made great ex- 
ertions to ſupport the war in Canada, yet, from 
the fall of Montgomery, their intereſt in that prov- 
ince daily declined. The reduction of Quebec was 
an object to which their reſources were inadequate. 
General Carlton had received ſeveral reinforce- 
ments from England; and the Britiſh forces in 
Canada were eſtimated at about 13, o men. The 
provincial army amounted to 300v, and, from the 
prevalence of the ſmall-pox, there were only 900 
fit for duty. With this ſmall army Gen, Thomp- 
ſon projected an attack on the Britiſh force at 
Three Rivers; which is half way between Quebec 
and Montreal. Though the Americans conduct- 
ed this enterprize with great bravery, they were 
ſoon repulſed, and obliged to yield to ſuperior force. 
Gen. Sullivan conducted the retreat wich ſo much 
judgment, that the baggage and public ſtores were 
taved, and the numerous ſick brought off. The 
American army reached Crown-Point on the ut 
of July, and at that place made their firlt ſtand.} 

Wirz this unfavorable event, the Americans re- 


luctantly relinquiſhed Canada. They demoliſhed 


their works, and carried off their artillery, with 
the utmoſt expedition. When the Britiſh general 


arrived at St. John's, he found the place abandon- 
„ Ramjay, Vol. J. p. 265, + id, p. 267 274. 
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1776. ed and burnt. Chamblee ſhared the ſame fate, 
and all Canada was recovered by the king's troops. 
Arrzn the expulſion of the American army 
from Canada, they exerted themſelves to the ut. 
moſt ro maintain a naval ſuperiority on Lake 
Champlain; for this purpoſe, a fleet was conſtruct- 
ed, and put under the command of Gen. Arnold. 
The command of this lake was a great obje& with 
the Britiſh, towards accompliſhing their deſigns on 
the northern frontiers of New-York. Hence they 
were induced to proceed up the lake, and engage 
0A.z. the Americans. A fmart naval action enſued, in 
SY which the Americans reſiſted a ſuperior force, with 
a ſpirit approaching to deſperation, When Gen. 
1 | Arnold ſaw that it was impoſſible to eſcape, and 
„ unavailing to reſiſt, he ran the Congreſs galley, on 
board of which he was, together with the five gon- 
dolas on ſhore, in ſuch a poſition, as enabled him 
to land his men, and blow up the veſſels. In the 
5 execution of this perilous enterprize, he paid a 
5 romantic attention to a point of honor. He did 
i not quit his own galley, till ſhe was in flames, leſt 
* the Britiſh ſhould board her and ſtrike his flag. 
| * Though the reſult of this action was unfavorable to 
[ the Americans, yet thereby Gen. Arnold, in addi- 
tion to the fame of a brave ſoldier, acquired that of 
an able naval officer.“ 
itt THE bad ſucceſs of the Americans in the North 
| was in ſome meaſure compenſated by the advantage 
they had gained in another quarter. At this pe- 
riod, a ſquadron of ſhips, commanded by Sir Peter 
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parker, and a body of troops under Gen. Clinton, 1776. 


reſolved to attempt the reduction of Charleſton. 
They had 2800 land forces, which they hoped, 
with the co-operation of their ſhipping, would be 
fully ſufficient.“ 

Fox ſome months paſt every exertion had been 
made to put the colony of South- Carolina, and 
eſpecially its capital, Charleſton, in a reſpectable 
poſture of defence. In ſubſerviency to this view, 
works had been erected on Sullivan's iſland, which 
is ſituated ſo near the channel leading up to the 
town, as to be a convenient poſt for annoy ing vel- 
ſels upon their approaching. f 
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Six Peter Parker attacked the fort on that iſland, July 28. 


with a large naval force. The action commenced 
between ten and eleven before noon, and was con- 
tinued for upwards of ten hours. The garriſon, 
conſiſting of 375 regulars, and a few militia, under 
the command of colonel Moultrie, made a moſt 
gallant defence. They fired deliberately, for the 
moſt part took aim, and ſeldom miſſed their ob- 
| jet. The ſhips were torn almoſt to pieces, and the 
killed and wounded on board exceeded 200 men. 
The loſs of the garriſon was only 10 men killed, 
and 22 wounded. During this deſperate engage- 


ment, it was found impoſſible for the Britiſh land 


forces to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the fleet. The 
american works were found to be much ſtronger, 
than they had imagined, and the depth of water 
eſfectually prevented them from making any at- 


tinpt, Before morning, the ſhips had retired 
„ Ranjay, Vel. I. p. 288. + Via. 
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177 6. about two miles diſtant from the iſland, and in 3 
feu days more, the troops teimbarked, and the 


* — 


whole ſailed for New- Vork.“ 


Tux Americans, on this occaſion, juſtly boaſted 
of their heroes. A ſerjeant, obſerving the flag- 
ſtaff ſhot away in the beginning of the action, 


jumped from one of the embraſures upon the 


beach, took up the flag, and fixing it upon a ſponge 
Kaff, put it in its proper place, in the midſt of the 
dreadful fire already mentioned, For this diſtin- 
guiſhed act of bravery, he was hogan with a 
{word by congrels. 

AnoTHER, whilſt exerting himſelf in a very dif- 
tinguiſhed manner, was crueHy ſhattered by a can- 
non ball; when about to expire, © my friends,” 
faid he, © Iam dying, but do not Ft the cauſe of 
liberty expire with me.“ T 

Tun thanks of congreſs were given to Gen. 
Lee, who had been ſent to take the command in 
Carolina, and alſo to colonels Moultrie and Thomp- 
fon, for their good conduct in this memorable ac- 
tion. In compliment to the commanding officer, 
the fort from that time was called fort Moultrie. 

Buy the repulſe of this armament, the ſouthern 
fates obtained a reſpite of the calamities of war for 
two years and an half. 

WeLsy the coloniſts exhibited the moſt deter- 
mined reſolution in defending their liberties, the 
Britiſh miniſtry purſued with energy their fixed 
deſign of ſubduing them by force of arms. In the 
ſeſſion of parliament in 1775, it was voted to em- 

® Ramſay, Vol. I. p. 288, + Gerdor, Vel. II. p. 286. 
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the vigorous proſecution of the American war. 
A bill was ſoon after brought into parliament, in- 
terdicting all trade and intercourſe with the thir- 
teen united colonies. By it all property of Ame- 


ricaus, whether of ſhips or goods, on the high ſeas, 


or in harbor, was declared © to be forfeited to 
the captors, being the officers and crews of his 
majeſty's ſhips of war,” It further enacted, © that 
the maſters, crews, and other perſons found on 
board captured American veſſels, ſhould be enter- 
ed on board his majeſty's veſſels of war, and there 
conſidered to be in his majeſty's ſervice, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, as if they had entered of their 
own accord.“ This bill alſo authorized the crown 
to appoint commiſſioners, who, over and above 
granting pardon to individuals, were empowered to 
« enquire into general and particular grievances, 
and to determine whether any colony or part of a 
colony was returned to that ſtate of obedience, 
which might entitle it to be received within the 


king's peace and protection.“ In that caſe, upon 
a declaration from the commiſſioners, © the re- 


ſtrictions of the propoſed law were to ceaſe.””* 

In the progreſs of the debates on this bill, 
Lord Mansfield declared © that the queſtions of 
original right and wrong, were no longer to be 
conlidered—that they were engaged in a war, and 
mult uſe their utmoſt efforts to obtain the ends 
propoſed by it—rhat they muſt either fight or be 

* Ramſay, Val. J. p. 283. 
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1775. purſued, and that the juſtice of their cauſe muſt 
* give way to their preſent ſituation.“ 

Trex declaration of this illuſtrious oracle of 
law, whoſe great abilities were known and admired 
in America, excited the aſtoniſhment, and cement- 
ed the union of the coloniſts. Great-Britain,” 
ſaid they, * has - commenced war againſt us, for 
maintaining our conſtitutional liberties, and her 
lawgivers now declare, they muſt proceed with- 
out any retroſpect to the merits of the original 
ground of diſpute. Our peace and happineſs muſt 
be ſacrificed to Britiſh honor and conſiſtency, in 
their continuing to proſecute an unjuſt invaſion of 
our rights.“ A number of lords, as uſual, entered 
a ſpirited proteſt againſt the bill; but it was carried 
by a great majority in both houſes of parliament, 
and ſoon after received the royal affent.* 

1776. Tre Britiſh parliament proceeded yet further, 
and concluded treaties with the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, the duke of Brunſwick, and the hereditary 
prince of Heſſe Caſſel, for hiring their troops to the 
king of Great-Britain, to be employed in order to 
effe& the ſubjugation of the American colonies, 
® Ramſay, Fol. I. p. 284, 285. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


The American independence declared. Formation of 
the flate conſtitutions. The inhabitants of Vermont 
declare their territory to be @ free and independ- 
ent ſtate, 


I Americans were irritated to the 
higheſt degree, by the late acts of parliament, 
which placed them out of the royal protection, 
and engaged 16,000 foreign mercenaries to aſſiſt 
in effecting their conqueſt, They aſſerted that 
protection and allegiance were reciprocal, and that 
the refuſal of the firſt was a legal ground of juſti- 
fication for withholding the Jaſt, They reaſoned, 
thatif Great-Britain called in the aid of ſtrangers 
to cruſh them, they muſt ſeek a fimilar relief for 
their own preſervation ; and refleQed, that, while 
they continued to acknowledge themſelves ſubje&s 
to the Buitiſh empire, they were regarded as rebels, 
and this might preclude them from forming al- 
liances with foreign ſtates.“ 
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Tu motion for declaring the colonies free and 1776. 


independent, was firſt made in congreſs, by 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. He was war- 
ranted in making this motion, by the particular 


inſtructions of his immediate conſtituents, and alſo 


þy tne general voice of the people of all the colo- 
* Ramſay, Il. I. p. 337. | 
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1776. nies. When the time for taking the ſubje& under 


WY 


conſideration arrived, much knowledge, ingenuity 
and eloquence were diſplayed on both ſides of the 
queſtion, The debates were continued for ſome 
time, and with great animation, Jn theſe, John 
Adams, the preſent preſident of the United States, 
and John Dickinſon, took leading and oppoſite 
parts. The former began one of his ſpeeches, by 
invoking all the powers of eloquence, to aſſiſt 
him in defending the claims, and in enforcing the 
duty of his countrymen, He ſtrongly urged the 
immediate diſſolution of all political connexion of 
the colonies with Great-Britain, from the voice of 
the people, from the neceſſity of the meaſure, in 
order to obtain aſſiſtance, from a regard to conſiſt. 
ency, and from a proſpect of glory and happinel: 
which opened beyond the war, to a . and inde- 
pendent people.“ 

AFTER a full diſcuſſion, the meaſure of decks, 


ing the colonies free and independent, was approv- 


ed by nearly an unanimous vote. And the 4th of 
July announced to the world, the erection of this 
new empire. This great event took place two 
hundred and eighty-tour years after the diſcovery 
of America by Columbus—one hundred and ſixty- 
ſix from the firſt effectual ſettlement in Vir- 
ginia—and one hundred and fiſty-ſix from the 
firſt ſettlement of Plymouth, in Maſſachuſetts, 
which were the earlieſt Engliſh ſettlements in 


America.t 


* Nie. Vol. I. p. 340, 56. + Mere Geograpry, 
Pal. J. p. zog. 
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Taz a& of the united colonies, for ſeparating 1776. 
themſelves from the government of Great-Britain, 


and declaring their independence, was expteſſed 


in the following words : 

WHEN, in the courſe of human events, it be- 
comes neceſſary for one people to diſſolve the politi- 
cal bands, which have conneQed them with another, 
and to aſſume, among the powers of the earth, the 
ſeparate and equal ſtation, to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
reſpect to the opinions of mankind requires, that 
they ſhould declare the cauſes which impel them to 
the ſeparation. | | 

«© We hold theſe truths to be ſelf evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; 


that among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit 


of happineſs ; that to ſecure theſe rights, govern- 
ments are inſtituted among men, deriving their juſt 
powers from the conſent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de- 
ſtructive of theſe ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter, or to aboliſh it, and to inſtitute a new 
government, laying its foundation on fuch princi- 
ples, and organizing its power in ſuch form, as to 


them ſhall ſeem molt likely to effect their ſafety and 


happineſs. 
© PRUDENex, indeed, will dictate, that govern- 
ments long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed for 


light and tranſient cauſes; and accordingly all ex- 


perience hath ſhewn, that mankind are more dif 
poſed to ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, than to 
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1776. right themſelves by aboliſhing the forms, to which 
they are accuſtomed, But when a long train of 


abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing invariably the 
fame object, evinces a deſign to reduce them under 
abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their right, it is their duty 
to throw off ſuch government, and to provide new. 
guards for their future ſecurity. Such has been 
the patient ſufferance of theſe colonies, and ſuch is 
now the neceſſity, which conſtrains them to alter 
their former ſyſtems of government. The hiſtory 
of the preſent. king of Great-Britain is a hiſtory 
of repeated injuries and uſurpations, all having in 
direct object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyran- 
ny over theſe ſtates. To prove this, let facts be 
ſubmitted to a candid world. = la 

& En has refuſed his aſſent to laws, the 20 
wholeſome and neceſſary for the public good. 

HE has forbidden his governors to paſs laws 
of immediate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſ- 
pended in their operation till his aſſent ſhould be 
obtained; and when ſo ſuſpended, he has _— 
neglected to attend to them. | 

“In has refuſed to paſs other laws for the ac: 
commodation of large diſtricts of people, unleſs 
thoſe people would relinquiſh the right of repre- 
ſentation in the legiſlature, a right ineſtimable to 
them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

« Hr has called together legiſlative bodies at 
places unuſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from 
the depoſitory of their public records, for the pur- 
poſe of fatiguing them into anne with his 
meaſures. 
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&« Hz has diffolved repreſentative houſes repeat- 1776. 


edly, for oppoſing, with manly firmneſs, his inva- 
ſions on the rights of the people. 

« He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch dif- 
ſolutions, to cauſe others to be elected; whereby 
the legiſlative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large for their exer- 
ciſe ; the ſtate remaining in the mean time expoſed 
to all the danger of invaſions from without, and 
convulſions within. 

Hg has endeavoured to prevent the population 
of theſe ſtates; for that purpoſe obſtructing the 
luws for naturalization ; refuſing to paſs others to 


— 


encourage their migration hither, and raiſing the 


conditions of new appropriations of land. 

* He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, by refuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing 
judiciary powers. 

* He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their falaries. 

« He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
jent hither ſwarms of officers, to haraſs our peo- 
ple, and eat out their ſubſtance. | 

« He has kept among us, in times of peace, ſtand- 
ing armies, without the conſent of our legiſlatures. 

„He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of, and ſuperior to, the civil power. 

H has combined with others to ſubject us to 
juriſdiftion foreign to our conſtitution, and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his aſſent to 
their acts of pretended 5 

4 
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1776. „ Fox quartering large bodies of armed __ 


—YVamong us: 


For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
puniſhment from any murders which they ſhould 
commit on the inhabitants of theſe ſtates ; 

« Fox cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world : 

Fon impoſing taxes on us without our content; 


Fon depriving us, in many caſes, of the den 
of trial by jury: 


Fox tranſporting us beyond ſeas to be tried 


for pretended offences: 

Fon aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws 
in a neighboring province, eſtabliſhing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarging irs boundaries, 
ſo as to render it at once an example and fit inſtru. 
ment for introducing the ſame abſolute rule into 
theſe colonies : ; | 

„Fox taking away our charters, aboliſhing our 
moſt valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
the form of our governments : 

Fox ſuſpending our legiſlatures, and declaring 
themſelves inveſted with power to legiſlate for us 
in all caſes whatſoever. 

Hz has abdicated government here, by declar- 
ing us out of his protection, and waging war 
againſt us. 

Hs has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, 
burnt our towns, and deſtroyed the lives of our 
people. 

« He is, at this t time, tranſporting large armies 
of toreign mercenaries, to com! ete the works of 
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death, deſolation and tyranny, already begun with 1776. 
circumſtances of cruelty and perfidy, ſcarcely par 
ralleled in the molt barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

« He has conſtrained our fellow citizens, taken 
captive on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt 
cheir country, to become the executioners of their 
triends and brethren, or to tall Rays by their 
hands, f i, 

« Hz has excited domeſtic inſurrections cnjcach 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers, the mercileſs Indian ſavages, 
whoſe known rule of warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed 
deſtruction of all ages, ſexes and conditions. 
x every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions, we have 
petitioned for redreſs in the moſt humble terms: 
our repeated petitions , have been anſwered only 
by repeated injuries. A prince, whoſe character 
is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

« Nog have we been wanting in attention to 
our Britiſh brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts made by their legiſlature, 
to extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumſtances of 
our emigration and ſettlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native juſtice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them, by the ties of our com- 
mon kindred, to diſavoy theſe uſurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connexions and coi- 
reſpondence. They too have been deaf to the 

voice of juſtice and conſanguinity. We mult there. 
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1776. fore acquieſce in the neceſſity, which denounces 
our ſeparation, and hold them, as we hold the 


reſt of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

« We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the 
United States of America, in general congreſs af. 
ſembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in 
the name, and by authority of the gaad people 
in theſe colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and declare, 
that theſe united colonies arg, and of right ought 
to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are abſolved from all allegiance to the 
Britiſh crown ;/ and that all political connexion be- 
tween them-and the ſtate of , Great-Britain is and 


_ ought to be totally diſſolved; and that, as free 


and independent ſtates, they have full power to 
levy war, - conclude peace, contract alliances, eſ- 
tabliſi commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent ſtates may of right do. 
And for the ſupport of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 


lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred honor.” 


THz above declaration was ſigned by the rep- 


reſentatives of the United States. 


Taz declaration of independence was read pub- 
licly in all the ſtates, and met with a welcome re- 
ception. It was alſo publicly read to the Ameri- 


can army, and received by them with unfeigned 


acclamations of joy. Though it was well known 


that Great-Britain had emploved a force of 55,000 
®* Ram/ay, Fel. I. . 341315: 
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men, to war upon the new-ſormed ſtates, and that 1776. 
the continental army was not near equal to half 


that number, and only engaged for a few months, 
and that congreſs was without any aſſurance of 
foreign aid, yet both the American officers and 
privates gave every evidence of their hearty ap- 
probation of the decree, which ſevered the colo- 
nies from Great - Britain, and ſubmitted to the de- 
ciſion of the ſword, whether they ſhould be free 
ſtates, or conquered province. wk 

Tur declaration of independence was perſeatly 
agreeable to the republican habits and ſentiments 
of the New-England ſtates.” A Britiſh author 
obſerves, that „ of all the American colonies, 
New-England, from its independent ſpirit in reli. 
gion, had probably longeſt cheriſhed the wiſh, and 
even entertained hopes of becoming nn 
in government.“ f 

PaeviousLyY.to the declaration of independ- 
ence, congreſs had recommended to the reſpective 
aſſemblies and conventions of the United States, | 
to adopt ſuch governments as ſhould, in their 
opinion, beſt conduce to the happineſs and fafety 
of their conſtituents. Accordingly new inſtitu- 
tions of government began to take place this year 
in the different ſtates. Though the kingly office 
was abolithed, yet, in moſt of the ſubordinate de- 
pariments of government, ancient forms and names 
were retained. Each ſtate appointed a ſupreme 
executive head, with the title of governor or pre- 
ident. They agreed, likewiſe, in deriving the 

Kenan, Fol. I. p. 291. Þf Goldimith, © 
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1 2726 76. whole powers of government, either medietely or 


immediately, from the people.“ 

As a further ſecurity for the continuance ſighs 
publican principles, in the American conſtitutions, 
they united in prohibiting any hereditary honor 


and diſtinction of ranks. All religious eſtabliſh. 


ments were alſo aboliſhed. 

Tux rejection of Britiſh ſovereignty not only 
involved a neceſſity of erecting independent con- 
ſtitutions, but of cementing the whole United 


States by ſome common bond of union. The act 


of independence did not hold out to the world 


thirteen ſovereign ſtates, but a common ſove- 


reignty of the whole, in their united capacity. It 
therefore became neceſlary to run the line of dif. 
tinction, between the local legiſlatures, and the 
aſſembly of the ſtates in congreſs. A committee 
was appointed for digeſting articles of confedera- 
tion between the ſtates, or united colonies, as they 


were then called. Whilſt the propriety of declar- 


ing independence was under debate, and ſome 
weeks previouſly to the adoption of that meaſure, 
a committee met as above ; but the plan was not 
for ſixteen months after ſo far digeſted, as to be 
ready for communication to the ſtates. Nor was 
it finally ratified, by the acceſſion of all the ſtates, 


till nearly three years more had elapſed. 


Tax declaration of independence, which was 
made by the united colonies, left the people on 
the New-Hampſhire grants in a ſituation more un- 
certain and critical than they were previouſly to 

Kamas, Vol. I. p. 330-353. Þ Ibid, 5. 357+ 
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this event. Senſible of the difficulties they had to. 
encounter, the inhabitants of theſe- grants were 
induced to take a deciſive ſtep. In January, 1777, 
a general convention of repreſentatives, from the 
towns on both ſides the mountains, met at Welt- 
minſter. Being perfeQly acquainted with the ſen- 
timents of their conſtituents, after a ſerious debate 
and conſultation, they publicly proclaimed, that 
the diſtri& of territory, uſually known by the 
name of the New-Hampſhire grants, of right 
ought to be, and is hereby declared, forever here- 
after to be conſidered as a free and independent 
juriſdiction, or ſtate, to be forever hereafter cal- 
led, known and diſtinguiſhed, by the name of 
New-Connecticut, alias Vermont.” And that the 
inhabitants ſhall be entitled to the ſame privileges, 


the free and independent ſtates of America, And 
that ſuch privileges and immunities ſhall be regu- 
lated by a bill of rights, and by a form of gov- 


the convention.“ 


Tuus was freedom and independence eſtabliſh. 
ed, by the general voice of the people in the 
American ſtates. A Britiſh author has obſerved, 
* that, as the diſcovery of the American conti- 


in natural; ſo the emancipation of North-Ameri- 
ca from the authority of Great- Britain, with the 
effects which the event muſt produce on the weſt- 
ern world, is one of the greateſt in civil hiſtory.” 
* Williams Hiſlery of Verment, p. 232. + Andrews, 


as ſhall be allowed to the inhabitants of any of 


ernment, to be eſtabliſhed at the next ſeſſion of 


nent was one of the moſt important diſcoveries _ 
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CHAPTER, XIIX. 


Battle at Long-Iſland. The Americans retreat to 
New-York. Capt. Hale ſent for a ſpy to Long- 
Nand, and is executed by the Britiſh. The royal 
commiſſioners hold a conference with a committee 
of congreſs. New-Tork abandoned. *Battle at the 
White Plains. . The Britiſh overrun the TFerſies. 
The defpcrate ſetuation of American affairs. Rhode- 
Land taken, and commodore Hopkins* ſquadron , 
blocked up. General Lee taken priſoner, and 
cloſely confined. Proceedings of the American con- 
greſs. General Waſhington gives a new turn to 
the affairs of America, by ſurprixing and defeating 
the Britiſh in the battles of Trenton and Princeton. 


Tur Americans were ſenſible that the 
moſt vigorous exertions were neceſſary to maintain 
that independence which they had boldly proclaim- 
ed. Though that meaſure detached ſome timid 
friends from ſupporting them in their oppoſition 
to Great-Britain, it increaſed the vigor and union 
5 ot thoſe who poſſeſſed more fortitude and perſever- 
ance. * 
| As it had early occurred to Gen. Waſhington, 
|: that the poſſeſſion of New-York would be to the, 
Britiſh a favorite object; great pains were taken to 
toxtify that city, and the adjacent iſlands. The, 
| | * Ramlay, Jol. 1b. 349. 
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8 greateſt part of the American army was ordered 1776. 
thither; and Gen. Waſhington himſelf fixed his 
head quarters in that city.“ 

Taz force, deſtined to operate int New- 
York, was far ſuperior to any, which had ever be- 
fore appeared in America. It conſiſted of thirty 
thouſand excellent troops, among whom were 
great numbers of experienced veterans, They 
were amply provided with artillery, military ſtores, 
and warlike materials of every kind, and were 
Jupported by a numerous fleet. The fleet was 
commanded by Lord Howe, and the land forces by 
his brother, Gen. Howe; men of approved valor 
and experience in the art of war. The admiral 
and general, in addition to their military powers, 
were appointed commiſſioners for 3 peace 
to the colonies. 

Ox the ad of July, Gen. Howe landed his troops 
on Staten-Ifland, where he was ſoon joined by 
Lord Howe, with the grand armament. Thence 
his lordſhip ſent on ſhore by a flag to Amboy a 
circular letter, together with a declaration to ſe- 
veral of the late governors of the colonies, ac- 
quainting them with the powers with which he 
and his brother were intruſted, © of granting gen- 
eral or particular pardons to all thoſe, who, 
though they had deviated from their 8 
were willing to return to their duty;“ and of de- 
claring “any colony, province, county or town, 


port, diſtrict or place, to be at the peace of his 
* Ramſay, Fol. J. p. * + Gordon, Jol. 11. p. 304. 
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1776. majeſty.” The late governors were requeſted to 


— 


publiſh this declaration. Congreſs, impreſſed with 
a belief, that the propoſals of the commiſſioners, 
inſtead of diſuniting the people, would produce a 
contrary effect, ordered them to be ſpeedily pub- 
liſhed, in the ſeveral American newlpapers.* 
Lord Howe and his brother alſo ſent two let- 
ters to General Waſhington on the ſubject, which 
he refuſed to accept, becauſe they were not di- 
rected in a ſtyle ſuitable to the dignity of his ſta- 
tion. Upon receiving the firſt letter, he wrote to 
congreſs on the ſubject as follows: © I would not 
on any occaſion ſacrifice eflentials to punctilio; but 
in this inſtance, I deemed it a duty to my country 


and appointment to inſiſt on that reſpect, which, in 


any other than a public view, I would willingly 
have waved.” Adjutant-general Paterſon, who 
was the bearer of the laſt letter, had an interview 
with Gen. Waſhington, and obſerved to him, that 
„ the commiſſioners were armed with great 
powers, and would be very happy in effecting an 
accommodation.” They received for anfwer, 
ce that from what appeared, their powers were on- 
ty to grant pardon ; that they, who had committed 
no fault, wanted no pardon.” f Soon after this in- 
terview, a letter from Lord Howe, reſpecting pril- 


ers, which was properly addreſſed to General 
Waſhington, was received. 
Trax whole continental army, in and near New- 


York, at this critical period, amounted only to 
* Ramſay, Vel. I. 296. + Waſhington's Letters, Fel. 


L p. 185, Þ Ramſay, Vi. J. p. 297. 


NEW- ENGLAND. 


17,225 men. Theſe were chiefly new troops, and 1776. 
were much ſcattered, ſome being fifteen miles apart, 

Taz deciſion of the controverſy was now, by Avg.27. 
conſent of both parties, left to the ſword. The 


Britiſh army reſolved to make their firſt attempt on 
Long-Iſland; and landed without oppoſition be- 
tween two fmall towns, Utrecht and- Graveſend. 
The night beſore the battle commenced, Gen, 
Clinton found*means to ſecure a paſs of great im- 
portance, which lay at a diſtance, and was not 
ſufficiently guarded by the Americans. This gave 
an opportunity to a large body of troops, under 
Lord Percy and Gen. Clinton, to attack the 
Americans in the rear, while they were engaged 
with the leſſians in front. An action commenced 
ſoon after day-break, in which the Americans were 
ſurrounded on all ſides, and entirely defeated. 
Thoſe, who were engaged with the Heſſians, firſt 


began a retreat towards their camp; but the 


paſſage was intercepted by the Britiſh troops, who 


drove them back into the woods. Here they were 


met by the Heſſians; and thus for many hours 
ſlaughtered between the two parties. The only 
way to eſcape was by breaking through the Britiſh 
troops, and thus regaining their camp. This was 
elected by ſome of the regiments. * | 
Tux Americans under Lord Stirling, who. were 
engaged with Gen, Grant, fought with great reſo- 
lution for about ſix hours. They were ſo late in 
their knowledge of Gen, Clinton's movements, 
that their retreat was intercepted by ſome of the 
Gorden, Fol. Il p. 396-309. 
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Britiſh troops, who had traverſed the whole extent 
of country in their rear, Several, notwithſtanding, 
broke through the enemy's line, and got into the 
woods. Numbers threw themſelves into the 
marſh at Gorvan's cove ; ſome were drowned, and 
others periſhed in the mud; but a conſiderable 
body eſcaped by this way to their lines. 

Tux loſs of the Britiſh and Heſſians was about 
450. The killed, wounded and priſoners of the 
Americans, including thoſe, who were drowned and 
periſhed in the woods or mud, confiderably ex- 
ceeded 1000; Gen. Sullivan, Lord Stirling, and 
a number of other officers, were among the priſon- 
ers. A regiment, conſiſting of young gentlemen of 
fortune and family in Maryland, was almoſt en- 
tirely cut in pieces, and of the ſurvivers not one eſ- 
caped without a wound. The Britiſh after their 
victory were ſo impetuous, that it was with diffi- 
culty that they could be reſtrained, by General 
Howe's orders, from attacking the American lines. f 


Abg. 30 AFTER this unfortunate engagement, Gen. Waſh- 


ington called a council of war, who determined up- 
on an immediate retreat to New- Vork. The in- 
tention was prudently concealed from the ar- 
my, who knew not whither they were going, 
but imagined it was to attack the enemy. The 
field artillery, tents, baggage, and about gooo 
men, were conveved to the city of New-York, 


over Faſt-river, more than a mile wide, in leſs than 


thirteen hours, and without the knowledge of the 


Britiſh, though not fix hundred yards diſtant. 
Gordon, Vo? II. p. 310. + Ramſay, Vel. I. p 307. 
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Providence, in a remarkable manner, favored the 1776. 
retreating army. The wind, which ſeemed to pre. 


vent the troops getting over at the appointed hour, 
afterwards ſhifted to their wiſhes. Towards morn- 


ing an extreme thick fog came on, which hovered 


over Long- Iſland, and, by concealing the Ameri- 
cans, enabled them to complete their retreat with- 
out interruption, though the day had begun to 
dawn ſome time before it was finiſhed. In about 
half an hour after the iſland was finally abandoned, 
the fog cleared off, and the Britiſh were ſeen 
taking poſſeſſion of the American lines.“ | 

« PzrRHars the fate of America was never ſuſ- 
pended on a more brittle thread, than previouſly 
to this memorable retreat. A ſpectacle is here 
preſented of an army, deſtined for the defence of 
a great continent, driven to the narrow borders of 
an iſland, with a victorious army of double its 


numbers in front, with navigable waters in its 
rear; conſtantly liable to have its communication 


cut off by the enemy's navy, and every moment 
expoſed to an attack. The preſence of mind, 
which animated the commander in chief, in this 


critical fituation ; the prudence, with which all the 


neceſſary meaſures were executed, redounded as 
much, or more to his honor, than the moſt bril- 
tant victories, An army, to which America look- 
ed for ſafety, preſerved ! A general, who was 


conſidered as an hoſt himſelf, ſaved for the future 
neceſſities of his country. Had not, however, the 


circumſtances of the night, of the wind and wea- 
* Gordon, Vol. II. p. 314. Ranſay, Vel. J. p. 302. 
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1776. ther, been favorable to this operation, the plan, 
WY however well concerted, muſt have been defeated. 
Toa good Providence, therefore, are the people 
of America indebted for the complete ſucceſs of 

an enterprize ſo important in its conſequences. 

„Ils retreat left the Britiſh in complete poſ- 
ſeſſion of Long-Ifland. What would be their fu. 
ture operations, remained /uncertain. To obtain 
information of their ſituation, their ſtrength. and 
future movements, was of high importance. For 
this purpoſe, General ington applied to col, 
Knowlton, who commanded a regiment of light 
infantry, which formed the van of the American 
army, and deſired him to adopt ſome mode of 
gaining the neceſſary information. Col. Knowl- 
ton communicated this requeſt to captain Nathan 
Hale, of Connecticut, who was then a captain in 
his regiment. ; 

« '['x1s young officer, animated by a ſenſe of du- 
ty, and conſidering that an opportunity preſented it- 
ſelf, by which he might be uſeful to his country, 
at once offered himſelf a volunteer for this hazard- 
ous ſervice, He paſled in diſguiſe to Long-lſland, 
examined every part of the Britih army, and ob- 
tained the. beſt poſlible information reſpecting 
their ſituation and future operations. 
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IN his attempt to return he was apprehended, 
carried before Sir William Howe, and the proof 
of his object was ſo clear, that he frankly acknow- 
ledged who he was, and what were his views. 

Sin William Howe at once gave an order to the 
provoſt marſhal to execute him the next morning. 
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“This order was accordingly executed, in @ 1776. 


molt unfeeling manner, and by as great a ſavage 
as ever diſgraced humanity, A clergyman, whoſe 
attendance he deſired, was refuſed him; a bible 
for a few moments devotion was not procured, 


although he requeſted it. Letters, which, on the 


morning of his execution, he wrote to his mother, 
and other friends, were deſtroyed ; and this very 


extraordinary reaſon given by the provoſt marſhal, 


that the rebels ſhould not know they had a man 


in their army who could die with fo much firmnets.” 

„ UNKNOWN to all around him, without a ſingle 
friend to offer him the leaſt conſolation, thus fell 
as amiable and as worthy a young man as America 
could boaſt, with this, as his dying obſervation, 


— 


that he only 8 that he had but one 


life to loſe for his country.“ 
* ALTHOUGH the manner of this execution will 
ever be abhorred by every triend to humanity and 


religion, yet there cannot be a, queſtion but that 


the ſentence was conformable to the rules of war, 
and the practice of nations in fimilar caſes. 

„Ir is, however, a juſtice due to the character of 
captain Hale to obſerve, that his motives for engag- 


ing in this ſervice were entirely different from thoſe, 


wuich generally influence others in ſimilar circum- 
ilances. | 


* NEITHER expectation of promotion, nor pe- 
cuniary reward, induced him to this attempr. A 
ſenſe of duty, a hope that he might in this way be 
uſeful to his country, and an opinion, which he 
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1776. had adopted, that every kind of ſervice neceſſary 

to the public good, became honorable, by being 
neceſſary, were the great motives, which induc. 
ed him to engage in an enterprize, by which his 
connexions loſt a moſt amiable friend, and his 
country one of its moſt promiſing ſupporters. 

« Tax fate of this unſortunate young man ex- 
cites the molt intereſting reflections. 

„ To ſee ſuch a character, in the flower of 
youth, cheerfully treading in the moſt hazardous 
paths, influenced by the pureſt intentions, and only 
emulous to do good to his country, without the 
imputation of a crime, fall a victim to policy, muſt 

have been wounding do the feelings, even of his 
enemies. ö | 

«© SHOULD a compariſon be drawn between major 
Andre and captain Hale, injuſtice would be done to 
the latter, ſhould he not be placed on an equal 
ground with the former. Whilſt almoſt every 

| hiſtorian of the American revolution has celebrated 
the virtues, and lamented the fate of Andre, Hale 
has remained unnoticed, and it is {carcely known 
ſuch a character ever exiſted.* 


* Dr. Dawight, hozvever, has the following beautiful lines on 
capt. Hale, in his Congueſi of Canaan, Book I. p. 3, 4. 


« Thus, while fond virtue wiſhed in vain to ſave, 
Hale, bright and generous, found a hapleſs grave; 
With genius living Name his boſom glow'd, 

And ſcience charm'd him to her ſweet abode, 

In worth's fair path his feet adventur'd for, 

Tne pride of peace, the rifing grace of war, 

In duty firm, in davger calm as even, 

To friends unchanging, and ſincere to heaven. 

How ſhort his eçurſe, the prize how early won, 

While weeping Friendſhip mourvs her favorite gone.” 
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te To the memory of Andre, his country have 1776. 
ereted the moſt magnificent monuments, and 
beſtowed on his family the higheſt honors, and 
moſt liberal rewards, To the memory of Hale, 
not a ſtone has been erected, nor an inſcription to 
preſerve his aſhes ſrom inſult.” * | 

UNDER the idea that the victory at Long-Ifland 
F would intimidate the congreſs into a compliance with 
his terms, Lord Howe ſent Gen. Sullivan on parole, 
with a meſſage to that body, importing, that, 
« though he could not conſiſtently treat with them 
4 as a legal aſſembly, he was defirous of conferring 
with ſome of their members, in their private capa- 


$ 


" city ;?” ſetting forth, at the ſame time, the nature 
- and extent of the powers, that were veſted in him 
1. and his brother, as commiſſioners. They replied, 


that © the congreſs of the free and independent 
ſtates of America could not, with propriety, ſend 
l | any of its members in any other capacity than 
that, which they had publicly aſſumed; but that, 
ever defirous of eſtabliſhing peace on equitable 
conditions, they would appoint a committee of 
their body, to hear what propoſals he could make 
for that purpoſe.” 

Taz committee, appointed by congreſs, was 
compoſed of John Adams, the preſent preſident 
of the United States, Dr. Franklin, and Edward 
Rutledge. They met Lord Howe on Staten-Iſl- 


and, and were received with great politeneſs. The 
* The comviler of the Hiſtory of New- England is indebted to 


Major-General Hull, of Newton, for the intereſting account of 
captain Hale. + Ramſay. 0 
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1776. committee behaved with dignity, and explicitly 
aſured his lordſhip, that neither they, nor the 


congreſs which ſent them, had authority to treat 
in any other capacity, than as independent ſtates, 
Lord Howe ended the conterence on his part, by 
expreſſing his regard for America, and the ex- 
treme pain he ſhould ſuffer, in being obliged to 
diſtreſs thoſe, whom he ſo much regarded. Dr, 
Franklin thanked him for his regards, and aſſured 
him, © that the Americans would ſhew their orati- 
rude, by endeavouring to leſſen, as much as pol- 
ſible, all pain he might feel on their account, by 
exerting their utmoſt abilities, in taking good 
care of themſelves. ““ 

Tur unſucceſsful termination of the battle on 
Long-lfland greatly diſpirited the continental ar- 
my. Whole companies of militia relinquiſhed the 
camp. Their example infected the regular regi- 
ments. General Mercer, who commanded the 
flying camp, in a letter dated September 4, 
gives the following deſeription: * General Waſh- 
ington has not, as far as I have feen, five thou- 
fand men to be depended on for the ſervice of the 
campaign; and I have not a thouſand. Both our 
armies are compoſed of raw militia, perpetually 
lluctuating between the camp and their farms; 
poorly armed, and flill worſe diſciplined.” In 
this critical ſituation, it was determined to act on 


the defenſive, and not riſk the army for the 


ſake of New-York. The public flores were re- 


moved to Dobbs' ferry, about twenty-ſix milcs 


* Ranſay, Vl. I. p. 304. 
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from the city. Twelve thouſand men were order- 1776. 
ed to the northern extremity of New-York iſland, *YY 


and four thouſand five hundred were left in the 
city. Before the Britiſh landed, it was impoſſible 
to tell what place would be firſt attacked. For 
this reaſon, works were erected for the defence 
of a variety of places, as well as New-York ; 
and theſe were occupied by the remainder of the 
troops.“ 


GrNERAL. Howe, having prepared every thing Sep. 18. 


for a deſcent on New-York iſland, began to land 
his men under cover of ſhips of war, between 


Kepp's bay and Turtle bay, where breaſt-works 


had been erected, and a party ſtationed to oppoſe 
the Britiih, General Waſhington, in his letters 
to congreſs, thus deſcribes the ſcene which enſued. 
„As ſoon as I heard the firing, I rode with all 
poſſible diſpatch towards the place of landing, 


when, to my great ſurprize and mortification, I 


found the troops, that had been poſted in the lines, 


retreating with the utmoſt precipitation, and thoſe 


ordered to ſupport them (Parſons* and Fellows? 
brigades) flying in every direction, and in the 
orcateſt confuſion, notwithſtanding the exertions of 
their generals to form them. I uſed every means 
in my power to rally and get them in ſome order 
but my attempts were fruitleſs and ineffectual ; 
and on the appearance of a ſmall party of the 
enemy (not more than ſixty or ſeventy) their 
diſorder increaſed, and they ran away in the great. 
eſt confuſion, without firing a ſingle gun.“ Tf 


* Cordon, Vol. II. p. 316 325. Ramſay, Vel. I. p. 304, zog. 
Waſhington's Letters, Vol. I. p 231, 237. 1 lia, p. 246. 
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1776. GENERAL. Waſhington was highly diſtreſſed by 
tis cowardly conduct, and under the moſt live. 


ly apprehenſions of its fatal conſequences. Im- 
preſſed with theſe ideas, he hazarded his perſon 
for ſome conſiderable time in the rear of his own 
men, and in front of the enemy, with his horſe's 
head towards the latter, as if in expeQation, that, 
by an honorable death, he might eſcape the infa- 
my he dreaded, from the daſtardly conduct of 
troops on whom he could place no dependance, 
His aids, and the confidential friends around his per- 
ſon, by indirect violence, compelled him to retire ; 
in conſequence of which, his life was preſerved 
for public ſervice.“ 

Taz ſubſequent day, a ſkirmiſh took place be- 
tween two battalions of light infantry and High- 
landers, commanded by brigadier-general Leſlie, 
and ſome detachments from the American army, 
under the command of lieutenant-col. Knowlton, 
of Connecticut, and major Leitch, of Virginia, 
The colonel was killed, and the major dangerouſ- 
ly wounded, Their men behaved with great 
bravery, and fairly beat the enemy from the field. 
Moſt of theſe were the ſame men, who had diſgrace 
ed themſelves the day before by flight. Struck 
with a ſenſe of ſhame, they had offered themſelves 
as volunteers, and requeſted the commander in 
chief to give them an opportunity to retrieve their 
honor. In this manner the general employed his 
troops in continual ſkirmiſhes, in order to annoy 


the enemy, and inure them to actual ſcrvice; by 
* Ramſay, Vel. J. p. 306, 307. 
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which means they ſoon recovered their ſpirits, 1776. 
and behaved with their uſual boldneſs.“ 3 
Taz Americans having evacuated New-York, Od. 12. 


l a brigade of the Britiſh marched into it. In or- 
l der to cut of General Waſhington's communica- 
$ tion with the eaſtern ſtates, General Howe left 
3 Lord Percy, with a ſufficient force to garriſon this 
- city, and embarking his army in flat-bottomed boats, 
f paſſed through Hell-gate, and landed on Frogs- 
. neck, in Weſt-Cheſter county. Two days after 
2 the movement of the royal army, General Lee ar- 
; rived from Charleſton, and, at a council of war, 
d preſſed the neceſſity of evacuating Fort-Waſhing- 
ton, and the whole iſland of New-York. General 
4 Greene oppoſed the evacuation of Fort-Waſhing- 
Y ton and Fort-Lee, oppoſite to the Jerſey ſhore, as 
Cy they would divert a large body of the enemy from 
3 joining their main force; and would alſo cover 
ly the tranſportation of proviſions and ſtores up the 
. North- river, for the ſervice of the American 
— troops. His opinion prevailed, New-York iſland 
it was evacuated; but garriſons were left in Fort- 
1. Waſhington and Fort-Lee; three thouſand men 
" being aſſigned for the defence of the former. 
K Gen. Waſhington, while retreating from New- 
8 York iſland, was careful to make a front towards 
n the Britiſh, from Eaſt-Cheſter almoſt to White 
Ir Plains, in order to ſecure the march of thoſe, who 
I$ were left behind, and to defend the removal of the 
Y lick, the cannon and ſtores of the army. A con- 
L * Pam/ay, Vol. I. p. 307. Lendrum, Vol II. p. 114. 
Gerdaa, Vol. II. p. 335-333. Lendrum, Vol. II. p. 115. 
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1776. ſiderable action enſued at White Plains, in which 


oy ſeveral hundreds fell, but nothing deciſive took 


place. 


Nov 12. THe Britiſh met with complete ſucceſs in reducing 


and 


the forts, which the Americans retained in New. 
York iſland, Fort-Waſhington, which was com- 
mandedby col. Magaw, was attacked in four different 
places at once, and quickly reduced. 'The num- 
ber of priſoners amounted to about 2700. They 


were conſidered by the articles of capitulation as 


priſoners of war, and the officers were allowed to 
keep their baggage and ſide arms. Soon after, 
Lord Cornwallis, with a conſiderable force, paſſed 


ow 18. Over to attack Fort-Lee, on the oppoſite Jerſey 
"> ſhore. The garriſon were ſaved, by immediate 


evacuation, at the expence of their artillery and 
ſtores. = | | 
Trarss diſaſtrous events, and the diminution of 
the American army, by the departure of thoſe, 
whoſe time of ſervice had expired, encouraged the 
Britiſh, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the winter, 
and the badneſs of the roads, -to purſue the re- 
maining inconſiderable continental force, with the 
proſpect of annihilating it. By this turn of af. 
tairs, the interior country was ſurprized into con- 
tulion, and found an enemy within its bowels, 
without a ſufficient army to oppoſe it. To retreat 
was the only expedient left. This having com- 
menced, Lord Cornwallis followed, and was cloſe 
in the rear of Gen. Waſhington, as he retreated 
lucceiively to Newark, to Brunſwick, to Prince- 
ton, to Irenton, and to the Pennſylvania fide of 
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the Delaware. The purſuit was urged with ſo 1776. 


much rapidity, that the rear of the one army, 


pulling down bridges, was often within ſight and. 


ſhot of the van of the othez, building them up.“ 
Tuts retreat into and through New-Jerſey com- 
menced in a few days after the reduction of Fort- 
Waſhington, The army was almoſt conſtantly 
diminiſhing ; and the ſmall force, which remained, 


— 


in want of neceſſary articles. In this gloomy ſtate 


of public affairs, numbers changed ſides, and went 
over to the Britiſh. Some of the leading men in 
New-Jerfey and Pennſylvania adopted this expe- 
dient. | 

DurinGe the royal ſucceſſes in the Jerſies, Gen. 
Clinton, with four brigades of ' Britiſh and Hef- 
fan troops, and a ſquadron of men of war under 
Sir Peter Parker, was ſent to attempt the conqueſt 
of Rhode-Ifland. It was taken without the loſs of 
a man; the American forces being incapable of 
making effeQual reſiſtance. Hence, on the day 
that Gen. Waſhington croſſed the Delaware, the 
Briciſh took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and at the ſame 
time blocked up commodore Hopkins“ ſquadron, 
and a number of privateers at Providence. f 

Is this alarming ſituation of affairs, Gen. Lee 
was taken priſoner at Baſkenridge, by a party of 
Britiſh light-horſe, commanded by col. Harcourt. 
This event greatly depreſſed the ſpirits of the Ame- 


ricans, who had repoſed extravagant confidence in 


his military talents, and experience of regular Eu- 
ropean war.! 


* Ramlay, Vol. I. p. 312. 1 Ibid, p. 313. Gordon, Vol. 


IL p. 369. 1 Let's Memoirs. p. 14. 
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1776. Every circumſtance ſeemed, at this period, 
wv unfavorable to the Americans. The northern 


forces at Ticonderoga were in à diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion. After they were expelled from Canada, 
their naval force was nearly deſtroyed, and the 
Britiſh had undiſputed poſſeſſion of Lake Cham- 
plain, With the cloſe of this year, a retreating 
half naked army was to be diſmiſſed, and the proſ- 
pect of a new one was both diſtant and uncertain. 


The recently aſſumed independence of the ſtates 


was apparently on the verge of diſſolution. 


Dee. 19. In proportion as difficulties increaſed, congreſs 


redoubled their exertions ; and evinced that firm- 
neſs and energy of mind, which no dangers could 
diſcourage. They addreſſed the ſtates in animated 
language, calculated to remove their deſpondency, 


renew their hopes, and confirm their reſolutions. 


At the ſame time they diſpatched gentlemen of 


character and influence, to excite the militia to take 
the field. They alſo recommended to the United 
States to appoint a day of ſolemn faſting and 


prayer.“ 
Dec. 27. In this dangerous ſituation of affairs, congreſs 
| -YY transferred extraordinary powers to Gen. Waſhing- 


ton, for the limited term of ſix months, unleſs 


ſooner determined By their authority. He was 


empowered to diſplace and appoint all officers under 


the rank of brigadier-general; to reform and new 


model the military arrangements, in ſuch a man- 

ner as he judged beſt for the public ſervice ; to 

raiſe 16 battalions of infantry, 3000 light-horſe, 
® Ramnyay, Vol. J. p. 315. 
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three regiments of artillery, and a corps of engineers, 1776. 


in addition to thoſe already voted by congreſs; to 
eſtabliſh their pay; to form magazines; to take 
whatever he may want for the uſe of the army, 
if the inhabitants will not ſell it, upon paying a 
reaſonable price for the ſame ;z to enforce the ac- 
ceptance of continental currency; to preſent the 
names and offences of the diſaffected, together with 
the witneſſes to prove them.“ N 
Tas thick cloud which at preſent . 
did not induce congreſs to entertain the moſt dif. 
tant idea of purchaſing peace by returning to the 
condition of Britiſh ſubjects. On the other hand, 
they firmly refolved to abide by their declared in- 
dependence; and preferred freedom of trade to 
any foreign nation, truſting the event to Provi- 
dence, and riſking all conſequences. © Copies of 
theſe reſolutions were difpatched to the principal 
courts of Europe; and proper perſons appointed 
to ſolicit their friendſhip to the new formed ſtates. 
Ix this criſis of danger, 1500 of the Pennſylva- 
nia militia embodied, to reinforce the continental 
army. The number of troops at this time under 
the command of Gen. Waſhington, fluQuated be- 
tween 2 and 3o0o men. With this ſmall force, he 
formed the bold reſolution of recroſling into the ſtate 
of New- Jerſey, and attacking that pait of the ene- 
my, which was poſted at Trenton. This party 
ere in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity, ſuppoſing it im- 


poſlible for the Americans, under their diſadvan- 


* Gordon, Vel. II. p. 405. Lendrum, Val. Il. ps 126, 
Þ Ram/ay, Vel. I. p. 317. 
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1776. tages, to commence offenſive operations. It hs 
& VV been ſaid that col. Rahl, the commanding. officer 
in Trenton, being under ſome apprehenſions for 
that frontier poſt, applied to Gen. Grant for a re- 
inforcement, and that the general returned for an: 
ſwer, tell the colonel he is very ſafe ; I will un. 
dertake to keep the peace in n with a 
corporal's guard. * 
Ox the night of the 2 oY of December, Gen, 
Walhington croſſed the Delaware, and at day-break 
| marched down to Trenton. He ſo completely 
ſurprized the enemy, that finding they were ſur. 
rounded, and that they muſt inevitably be cut to 
pieces by making further reſiſtance, they agreed 
to lay down their arms. 'Flie number that ſubmit- 
ted, were 23 officers, and 886 men. Between 
30 and 40 of the Heſſians were killed and wound- 
ed. Col. Rahl was among the number, who were 
| : flain, Capt. Waſhington, of the Virginia troops, 
and five or ſix of the Americans, were wounded. 
= - Two were killed, and two or three frozen to death; 
the night on which they croſſed the Delaware, be- 
ing remarkable for the ſeverity of the cold, and a 
violent ſtorm of hail.f 
SMALL reinforcements from ſeveral quarters ar- 
rived, and, after ſecuring the Heſſian priſoners, 
Gen. Waſhington recroſſed the Delaware, and took 
poſſeſſion of Trenton. 
„ GLoomy, however, were his proſpeQs in this 
ſ:tuation. The cloſe of the year 1776, terminated 
| the engagements of almoſt the whole of the conti- 
| * Ramſay, Val. I. p. 319. Þ (tid. : 
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nental army, eſpecially that part from New- 1776, 
England. The Britiſh were collecting in ſtrong 
force in Princeton in his front; the Delaware was | 
in his rear, and the ice floated down in ſuch quan- 
tities, that a retreat became very difficult, if not 
impoſſible. It is hardly poſſible to conceive, that 
the poſition of an army could be more critical, or 
the fate of a country more hazardous, than at this 
moment. It remained for the genius of a Waſh- 
ington, and the exertions of a patriot army, to ſur- 
mount the difficulties, which preſented themſelves, 
„Tus firit object of the general was to perſuade 
the continental troops to engage for ſix weeks. 
As an inducement, he called on their patriotiſm, 
and the dreadtul conſequences of their abandoning 
him in that ſituation, He pointed out the dangers 
and difficulties of retiring to their homes, hemmed 
in as they were by the enemy on one ſide, and by 
the elements on the other, . He made a perſonal 
addreſs to the different regiments, and in ſuch per- 
ſuaſive language, that it produced the deſired effect. 
Although the ſoldiers had been a year from their 
homes, had paſſed through unparalleled ſcenes of 
danger and fatigue, were ſo deſtitute of neceſſary 
clothing, that it was eaſy to trace them by the 
blogd from their feet, yet they almoſt unanimouſly 
complied with his requeſt, Perhaps the annals of - 
hiſtory do not preſent a brighter example of dif. 
intereſted patriotiſm, than was exhibited on this oc- 
Calton, 
„Wie we conſider the inclemency of the ſea- 
fon, the naked condition of the troops, the anxi- 
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1776. ety, which 18 naturally felt by men who had paſſe 
through ſo many intereſting ſcenes, to return to 


their homes, repoſe from their labors, and relate 
the wonderful events, which they had witneſſed, 
and in which they had been actors, it is almoſt a 
miracle that any conſideration could have prevail 
ed on them to adopt the meaſure. 

„Tr conſequences of this laudable cone 
were as happy to America as it was honorable to 
the general, who projected it, and * army, which 
had adopted it. 

« Taz ſtrength of the Britiſh army, having 
been collected at Princeton, in conſequence of the 
defeat of the Heſſians, and the command having 
been intruſted to that diſtinguiſhed officer, Lord 
Cornwallis, in the afternoon of the 2d of January, 
1777, he appeared in ſtrong force in the vicinity 
of Trenton. Skirmiſhes took place between the 
two armies, in the progreſs of the Britiſh, which 
impeded their movements, and afforded the Ame- 
rican army an opportunity of removing all their 
ſtores, artillery, &c. on the ſouth fide of the creek, 
where the army finally retired towards evening, 
and took a poſition with the creck in their front, 
their left extending towards the Delaware, and their 
right towards Princeton, about two miles from the 
mouth of the creek. The Britiſh army advanced 
with great rapidity into the town, attempted to 
force the bridge over the creek ; but not being able 
to effect it, took poſſeſſion of the town, and the 
high grounds on the creek, directly oppoſite to the 
American army, | 
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- Early in the evening, Gen. Waſhing- 
ton called a council of war, and deſcribed the very 
critical ſituation in which he was placed. That he 


conſidered the ſate of his country impending on 


the operations of that night. That it was impoſſi- 
ble to repaſs the Delaware, on account of the ice. 
That the Britiſh army was ſo far ſuperior in point 
of numbers, that to rilk an action on that ground 
would probably be fatal, and that ſome decided 
meaſure muſt be adopted. He then ſtated the 
force which was probably left at Princeton; and 
amidſt a choice of difficulties, thought an attempt 
to make a circuitous march, ſo as to reach that 
place by day-light in the morning, was the leaſt, 
The council of war approved of the meaſure, 
and orders were conimunicated to the different 
regiments, about eleven o' clock in the evening, to 
light up their fires, and to be ready to march at 
a moment's warning. About twelve at night, the 
army began its march, leaving their fires lighted, 
and the centinels on the margin of the creek, who 
were to remain until day-light in the morning, and 
then make their way off in the beſt manner poſſi · 


; ble.“ 


By a providential interpoſition, the weather, 


which had been for ſome time paſt warm, moiſt 


and foggy, ſuddenly changed; and foon rendered 


* The compiler of the Hiſtory of New- England is indebted to 
Major. General Ilall, of Newton, for the above account of the 
Atuatian of the American army, after the battle of Trenton, abb 
Was b:nyelf in the feeng he haz Jo accurately deſcribed. 


r put an end to the operations, and left 1777. 
ies in the poſitions, which have been 
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1777. the road, which had been deep and heavy, firm 
and ſmooth as a pavement.“ 


Jan 3. 


General Waſhington reached Princeton early 


in the morning, and would have completely ſur- 


prized the Britiſh, had not a party, which were 


on their way to Trenton, deſcried his troops, when 
they were about two miles diſtant, and ſent back 
couriers to alarm their unſuſpecting fellow ſoldiers 
in the rear, The centre of the Americans, con- 
ſiſting of the Philadelphia militia, whilſt on their 
line of march, was briſkly charged by a party of the 
Britiſh, and gave, way in diſorder. At this criti- 
cal moment, General Waſhington puſhed forward, 
and placed himſelf between his own men and the 
Britiſh, with his hopſe's head fronting the latter. 
'The Americans, encouraged by his example and 
exhortations, made a ſtand, and returned the Brit- 
ith fire, The general, though between both par, 
ties, was providentially uninjured by either. A 
party of the Britiſh fled into the college, and were 
there attacked, The ſeat of the-muſes became for 
ſome time the ſcene of action. The party, who had 


taken refuge in the college, after receiving a few 


diſcharges from the American field-pieces, came 
out and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 
In the courſe of the engagement, 60 of the Brinth 
were killed, a greater number wounded, and about 
300 were taken priſoners, The remainder made 
their eſcape. The loſs of the Americans Was in- 
conſiderable in point of numbers; but the death 
cf Gen. Mercer was juſtly and deeply lamented, 
* order, Vol. I. . 470, 451. Ramſay, Bol. I. p. 32g. 
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Tugsn important events filled the Britiſh with 1777. 


conſternation, and deranged all their plans. They 
were ſoon obliged to evacuate both 'Frenton and 
Princeton. The American militia collected, and 
forming themſelves into parties, waylaid their en- 
emies, and cut them eff whenever an opportunity 
preſented, In a few days they overrun the Jerſies. 
Gen. Maxwell ſurprized Elizabethtown, and took 
about 100 priſoners. | The reyal troops abandon- 
ed Newark and Woodbridge ; and were confined 
to Amboy and Brunſwick, which held a water com- 
munication with New-York. Thus, in the ſhort 
ſpace of a month, that part of Jerſey, which hes 
between New-Brunſwick and Delaware, was both 
overrun by the Britiſh, and recovered by the Ame- 
ricans, The unbounded rapacity and cruelty of 


the Britiſh and Heſſian ſoldiers ſtimulated the mi- 


litia of Jerſey to revenge, and inſpired them with 
courage in the defence of their country.“ 

AFTER the victories of Trenton and Princeton, 
major - general Putnam was directed to take poſt at 
Princeton, and cover the country in the vicinity. 
He had only a few hundred troops, though he was 
no more than eighteen miles diſtant from the ſtrong 


garriſon of the Britiſh at Brunſwick. At one pe- 


10d he had fewer men for duty than he had miles 
of frontier to guard.f The force of General 
Waſhington/ was ſo inconſiderable, that he thus 
wrote, by the middle of March. © After the fif- 
teenth, when General Lincoln's militia leave us, 


* Ramh/ay, Vol. I. 9 326, 327, 328. 
+ Humphrey," Life of Putnam, p. 1 50. 
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1777. we ſhall only have the remains of the five Virginia 
SEV regiments, who do not amount all together to more 
tan 5; or 600 men, and two of the other conti. 
nental battalions, very weak. The reſt of our ar- 
my is compoſed of ſmall parties of militia, from 
this ſtate and Pennſylvania, and little dependance 
can be put on the militia, as they come and go 
when they pleaſe. If the enemy do not move, it 
will be a miracle. Nothing but ignorance of our 
numbers and ſituation can protect us.“ Notwith- 
ſtanding the Americans were obliged to contend 
with far ſuperior force, and in 1776 an uncommon 
fickneſs raged in their army; they were enabled, 
by the firmneſs of congreſs, and the heroic enter- 
prizes of their general, to cloſe the campaign of 
this year with advantage, which at its commence- 

ment threatened the country with deſtrudion. 

* W. aſhington's Letters, 
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C H A P T E R XIX. 
The American army W Stores at Peck*s-kill 


deſtroyed. Magazines deſtroyed at Danbury. Gen. 


Woofter killed. The American expedition againſt 
L ong-I/land, under colonel Meigs. General Preſcot 
taken, The Britiſh plan an attempt againſt Phi- 
ladelphia. General Waſhington advances to the 
relief of that city. Battle at Brandywine. Con- 
greſs flee to Yorktown. Philadelphia taken. Bai. 
ile at Germantown. Paſſage of the Delaware 
opened to Philadelphia. 


— after the declaration of inde- 
pendence, the authority of congreſs was obtained, 
for raiſing an army, that would be more perma- 
nent than the temporary levies, which they had 
previouſly brought into the field. For this pur- 
poſe the recruiting officers were inſtructed to of- 
fer the alternative of enliſting either for the war, 


or for three years. Thoſe who engaged on the 


firſt conditions, were promiſed an hundred acres 
of land, in addition to their pay and bounty. The 
troops raiſed by congreſs for the ſervice of the 
United States, were called continentals. Though 
in September, 1776, it had been reſolved, to raiſe 
53 battalions, and in December following authori- 
ty was given to General Waſhington to raife 16 


more, yet very little progreſs had been made in g 


2 2 
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1777. the recruiting buſineſs, till after the battles of 

Trenton and Princeton. Even after that period, 
ſo much time was neceſſarily conſumed before theſe 
new regruits joined the commander in chief, that 
his whole force at Morriſtown, and the ſeveral out- 
polts, for ſome time, did not exceed 1500 men. 
Yet, what is almoſt incredible, theſe x 500 kept as 
many thouſands of the Britiſh cloſely pent up in 
Brunſwick. © Almoſt every party that was ſent out 
by the latter, was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the for- 
mer, and the adjacent country eds im a great 
degree of tranquility.* 

Ir was matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh 
ſuffered the dangerous interval, between the diſ- 
banding of one army, and the raiſing of another, 
to paſs away without attempting ſomething of con- 
ſequence againſt the remaining ſhadow of an arm- 
ed force. 

Trouen General Howe made no capital ſtroke 
againſt the Americans at this time, he concerted an 

operation againſt the poſt at Peek's-kill, which 
General M<Dougal occupied, and where proviſions 
and ſtores were depoſited. Colonel Bird, with a 
detachment of 500 men, was convoyed by the 
Mar.z3,Brune frigate to Peek's-kill, nearly fifty miles from 
—YV New-York. At his approach, the few Americans, 
who were ſtationed as a guard at this poſt, fired 
the principal ſtore-houſes, and retired to a good po- 
fition, about two or three miles diſtant. The loſ 
of provitions, forage, and other valuable articles, 

was conſiderable. f 

KNamſay, Vol. II. þ 3. Cardin, Pol. Il. p. 223. 
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Soor after, major-general Tryon, with a detach- 1777. 
ment of 3000 men, embarked at New-York, and 
paſſing through the ſound, landed between Fair- 

field and Norwalk. They then marched to Dan-Apr. 26. 
bury ; and the few continentals who were in the 
town withdrew upon their approach. With wan- 

ton barbarity they burnt the place, and deſtroyed a 

large number of valuable articles. Upon their 
return from this expedition, Generals Wooſter, 
Arnold and Silliman, having haſtily collected a few 
hundreds of the inhabitants, made arrangements for 
interrupting their march; and they greatly anhoy- 

ed the invaders, when returning to their ſhips. 
General Arnold, with about 5oo men, by a rapid 
movement, reached Ridgefield, in their front, bar- 
ricaded the road, kept up a briſk fire upon them, 

and ſuſtained their attack, till they had made a 
lodgement on a ledge of rocks upon his left. 
After the Britiſh had gained this eminence, a 


37 . 


; whole platoon levelled at General Arnold, not 
. more than thirty yards diſtant; but one ſhot 
T had effect, and that killed his horſe. He had pre- 
4 ſence of mind to take his piſtols, and eſcaped by 
* ſhooting a ſoldier, who, while he was extrienting 
11 himſelf from his horſe, was advancing haſtily to 
* run him through with his bayonet. The Ame- 
ed ricans, in ſeveral detached parties, harraſſed the 
T rear of the Britiſh ; and from various ſtands, kept 
oſs 


up a ſcattering fire upoa them, till they reached 
their ſhipping.* 
odo, Fol. Il. f. 465. Rane, Pol, IL. f. . 
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1777, | In accompliſhing this expedition, the Britiſh 

had two or three hundred men killed, wounded or 
taken. The loſs of the Americans was about 
twenty killed, and forty wounded, Among the 
ſlain was the brave General Wooſter, a native of 
New-Haven, who, though ſeventy years of age, be- 
haved with the ſpirit and vigor of youth, 

May 24. Soo afterwards, colonel Meigs, an enterprizing 
officer, tranſported a detachment of about 170 
Americans, in whale boats, over the ſound, which 

ſeparates Long »lfland from Connecticut. This 
party burned twelve brigs and ſloops belonging to 
the Britiſh ; deſtroyed the ſtores collected for their 
uſe in Sagg-harbor, on that iſland ; killed fix of 
their ſoldiers, and bronght off ninety priſoners, 
without having a ſingle man killed or wounded. 

AT the opening of the campaign, the American 

army in New-Jerley amounted only to 7272 men, 
The military manceuvres of General Howe, at this 
period, were ſuch, that his determined object could 
not be aſcertained. In the mean time a ſpirited 
adventure took place at Rhode- Iſland. Lieutenant. 
colonel Barton, of a militia regiment of that ſtate, 
accompanied by about 40 volunteers, paſſed by 
night from Warwick-neck to Rhode-lſland ; and 

| though they had ten miles to paſs by water, they 
eluded the ſhips of war and guard-boats, with 

which the iſland was ſurrounded. The enterprize 
was conducted with ſuch filence and dexterity, 

that they ſurprized General Preſcot in his quar- 
ters, and brought him and one of his aids ſafe off 

®* Ramjay, Vol. II. p. 4. 


to the continent. This event retaliated the cap- 1777: 


ture of General Lee, and proved an a 2" 
tion of his perſon, * 

Ar length the uncertainty in which General 
Howe's deſigns had been enveloped was diſperſed, 
and the poſſeſſion of Philadelphia diſcovered to be 
his object. 

Tis royal army ſet out from the eaſtern heads 
of the Cheſapeak, on the zd of September, leav- 
ing their tents and baggage behind, and truſted 
their future aceommodation to fuch quarters ae 
their arms might procure. They advanced till they 
were within two miles of the American army, 
which was then poſted near Newport, General 
Waſhington ſoon changed his poſition, and took 
poſt on the high ground near Chadd's fort, on the 
Brandywine creek, with an intention of diſputing 
the paſſage. Though the American regular troops 
were greatly inferior, both in diſcipline and num- 
bers, to the royal army, General Waſhington was 
in a manner obliged to riſk an action, for the 
defence of Philadelphia. The opinion of the in- 
habitants, though founded on no circumſtances 
more ſubſtantial than their wiſhes, impoſed this . 
cies of neceſſity. 


Tus Britiſh advanced at day-break in two col. Sep. 71. 
umns, commanded by lieutenant- general Kniphau - 


ſen, and by Lord Cornwallis. In the afternoon a 

warm engagement commenced, which laſted till 

te cloſe of twilight. General Waſhington, in this 

action received wrong information from a quarter 
* Gordon, Vel. II. p. 491. f Ramſay, Vel. II. p. 9. 
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1777. he thought himſelf obliged to credit, relative to the 
—YY different bodies of the enemy's forces in front; and 


oppoling his ſtrongeſt part to their weakeſt, pave 
them an opportunity of paſſing their heavieit col. 
umn, to which the weakeſt part of the American 
army was oppoſed, In conſequence of this intel- 
ligence, the Americans, after a ſevere conflict, in 
which they exhibited great reſolution, were obliged 
to yield to ſuperior force, The day, however, was 
nearly conſumed before the Britiſh obtained the 
victory, The killed and wounded in the royal ar. 
my amounted nearly to 600; and the loſs of the 
Americans, including priſoners, was eſtimated at 
twice that number.* | | 

Here the celebrated 'marquis de la Fayette firſt 
bled in defence of liberty. This nobleman, when 
only nineteen years of age, eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the Americans with the moſt diſintereſted and gen- 
erous ardor. His attachment continued unabated, 
during the moſt alarming ſituation of their affairs; 
and he determined to join their army, and ſerve 
the cauſe he had long cheriſhed. In 1776, when 
the continental army was reduced to the loweſt 
ebb, the American commiſſioners at Paris endea- 
voured in vain to alter his purpoſe, He riſked his 
liberty and fortune, and fitted out a veſſel, in which 
he arrived in Charleſton early in 1777, and ſoon 
joined the American army. Congreſs, in conſid- 
eration of his zeal, illuſtrious family and connex- 
ions, gave him the rank of major-general. He ac- 


cepted the appointment, after exacting two con- 
* Ranſay, Lol. II. p. 9. | 
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ditions. The one, that he ſhould ſerve at his own 1777. 
expence ; the other, that he ſhould begin his ſer- 
vices as a volunteer. Notwithſtanding the wound 

he received at the battle of Brandywine, he contin- 

ved in the field, and exerted himſelf in * the 
Americans.“ 

Tus Americans at this time ſuffered a conſider- 8 o. a0. 
able loſs. General Howe, having received intel. 9 
ligence that General Wayne was encamped in the 
woods, with a corps of 1500 men, detached Gen. 

Grey late at night, with two regiments and a 
body ob light infantry, to ſurprize him. This de- 
tachment killed and wounded 200 of the Ameri- 
cans, by a free and excluſive uſe of the bayo- 
net. The enterprize was conducted with ſo much 
addreſs, that the loſs of the aſſailants did not ex- 
ceed eight. 

Cod ESS, who after a ſhort reſidence at Bal- 
timore, had returned to Philadelphia, were oblig- 
cd a ſecond time to conſult their ſafety by flight. 

They retired at firſt to Lancaſter, and afterwards 
to Yorktown. 

On the 26th of September, Sir William HEM 
made his triumphal entry into Philadelphia, with 
a [mall part of his army, and where he was moſt 
cordially received by the royaliſts. The bulk of 
his troops were left in and about Germantown, a 
village forming one contihued ſtreet for about two 
miles. General Waſhington's army was encamp- 
ed near Skippack creek, about eighteen miles 
from thence. | 
®* Gordon, Vol. Il. p. 520. Ramiay, Vol. II. p. 11. + Eid, p. 13. 
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General Waſhington being informed, that 


Oct. 4 General Howe had detached a conſiderable part of 


his force for reducing the forts on the Delaware, 
conceived the deſign of attacking the Britiſh polt 
at Germantown. In the commencement of the 


action, the Americans were ſucceſsful ; but theſe 


promiſing appearances were ſpeedily reverſed. The 
morning was extremely foggy ; this, by conceal. 
ing the true ſituation of the parties, who made 
the attack at different places, occaſioned miſtakes, 
and made ſo much caution neceſſary, as to give 
the Britiſh time to recover from the effects of 
their firſt ſurprize. The Americans, however, 
made a reſolute aflault ; but they were compelled 
to retreat, and all efforts to rally them proved in- 
effectual. The loſs of the royal army, including 
the wounded and priſoners, was about five hun- 
dred. Among their ſlain. were brigadier-general 
Agnew, and lieutenant-colonel Bird, The loſs of 
the Americans, including four hundred priſoners, 


Was about a thouſand. Among their ſlain were 


General Naſh, and his aid-de-camp, major With- 
erſpoon.“ | 

Soon after the battle, the royal army left Ger- 
mantown, and turned their principal attention 
towards opening a free communication between 
their army and ſhipping. 

Tux Britiſh were apprized, that without the 
command of the Delaware, their poſſeſſion of 
Philadelphia would be of no advantage, This 


induced General and Admiral Howe to concert 
® Ramſay, Vel. II. p. 16. 
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the moſt vigorous meaſures for opening the navi- 177. 
gation of that river. Batteries were erected on 


the Pennſylvania ſhore, to aſſiſt in diſlodging the 
Americans from Mad-lfland. At the ſame time 
Count Donop, with 2000 men, having croſſed in- 
to New-Jerſey, oppoſite Philadelphia, marched 
down on the eaſtern ſide of the Delaware, to at- 
tack the redoubt at Red Bank. In this attempt 
Count Donop was mortally wounded, and taken 
priſoner 3 and 400 of the royal detachment were 
killed and wounded,* 

Txz expedition againſt Mud-Iſland met with 
better ſucceſs ; the Americans being driven thence, 
and forced to retire to Red Bank. 

AFTER various exertions, the Britiſh accom- 
pliſhed their object; however, the Americans, by 
protracting the defence of the Delaware, derang- 
ed their plans for the remainder of the campaign, 
and conſequently ſayed the adjacent country. 

WuaiLlsT Sir William Howe was ſucceeding in 
every enterprize in Philadelphia, intelligence ar- 
rived that General Burgoyne, with his whole ar- 
my, had ſurrendered as priſoners of war at Sara- 
toga, which will be related, in the account of 
he northern campaign, in the ſubſequent chapter. 

* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 16-19. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Plan of the Britiſh in the northern campaign of 1777, 
Conduct of that expedition committed to lieutenant- 
general Burgoyne. His proclamation. Ticondero- 
ga beſieged. "Abandoned by Gen. St. Clair. His 
conduct at firſt is highly cenſured ; but, at length, 
he is honorably acquitted, The Americans recruit 
their army. Gen. Stark defeats colonels Baum and 
Breyman, in an attempt to ſurprize the magazines 
at Bennington. Gen. Burgoyne paſſes North- 
river, at Saratoga, and advances to attach the 

American army at Stillwater. Severe actions on 
the 19th of September, and 7th of October. The 
Britiſh army nearly ſurrounded on all fides. Con- 
vention concluded with Gen. Gates. State of both 

armies. Sir Henry Clinton's devaſtations on the 

North. iver. 


| Ox great object in the miniſterial 

plan for the campaign of 1777, was to effect a free 
communication between New-York and Canada, 
and to maintain the navigation of the intermediate 
lakes. On the other hand, the Americans were 
very early attentive to their ſecurity in that quar- 
ter, and had placed every poſlible obſtruction in 


their way. 
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TR Britiſh miniſtry were very ſanguine in their 
hopes, from the conſequences of ſorming a line of 
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communication between New-York and Canada. 1777. 

They conſidered the New-England people to be 

the ſoul of the confederacy, and promiſed them- 

ſelves much by ſevering them from all free com- 

munication with the neighboring ſtates. They 

hoped, when this was accompliſhed, to be able to 
ſurround them ſo effectually with fleets and ar- 

mies, and Indian allies, as to compel their ſubmiſ- 

ſion. Animated with theſe expectations, they aſ- 


| ſiduouſly endeavoured to enſure the ſuccels of the 
j plans they had formed for this purpoſe.* 
Taz command in the northern department was 
transferred from Sir Guy Carlton to General 
; Burgoyne, an officer of diſtinguiſhed reputation, 
whoſe ſpirit of enterprize, and thirſt for military 
a fame, could not be exceeded. The forces allotted 
. to him, conſiſting of Britiſh and German troops, 
j amounted to more than 7000 men, excluſive of 
5 the artillery· corps. A powerful train of artillery, 
with braſs pieces, was furniſhed. Beſides the reg- 
ular forces, ſeveral tribes of Indians were induced 
to come into the field, The army was in every 
al reſpect in the beſt condition, the troops were in 
e the higheſt fpirits, admirably diſciplined, and un- 
a, commonly healthy. | 
te AFTER iſſuing a proclamation, in which the Jun. zo. 
re power of Britain was diſplayed in the moſt often. "Y 
r- tatious terms, General Burgoyne advanced with 
in his army to Crown- Point. At this place he iſſued 


orders, of which the following words are part: 


The army embarks to-morrow to approach the 
* Ramſay, Vel. II. p. 23. + Lid. 
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enemy. The ſervices required on this expedition 
are critical and conſpicuous. During our progreſs 
occaſions may occur, in which nor difficulty, -nor 
labor, nor life are to be regarded. This army muſt 
not retreat.“ 

Gx. Burgoyne opened the campaign with the 
* of Ticonderoga. This place was garriſoned 
by 2546 continental troops, and goo militia, under 
Gen. St. Clair. However, the works were ſo ex- 


tenſive, that this number was too ſmall for their 


defence. The royal army, within a few days af. 
ter their arrival, had ſurtounded three fourths of 


the American works at Ticonderoga, and Mount 


Independence, and had alſo advanced a work on 
Sugar-hill, which when completed would have in- 


veſted the continental army on all ſides. In this 
ſituation, Gen. St. Clair reſolved to evacuate the 


poſt; though he was ſenſible this meaſure would 
expoſe his conduct to the ſevereſt cenſures. A 
council of war was called, who unanimouſly ap- 
proved his heroic reſolution of ſacrificing perſonal 
reputation to fave his army. The evacuation of 
Ticonderoga was completed with ſo much ſecrecy 
and expedition, that a conſiderable part of the pub- | 
lic ſtores were faved.+ 

A DETACHMENT of the Britiſh army, under 
General Frazer, purſued the Americans, upon 


perceiving they had*evacuated their poſts, and a 


bloody conflict enſued. The continental troops, 

who were commanded by colonel Warner, made 

a gallant reſiſtance, but, aſter ſuſtaining conſidera» 
® Ram/ay, I's! II. p. 28 / lid, p. 2931, 
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ble loſs, were obliged to give way. Colonel Frau- 1777. 
cis, of the American army, fell in this action. He 


was a very valuable officer, and on this occaſion 
conducted with great gallantry. | 


Tas evacuation of Ticonderoga was a ſubject of] oly 6. 
ſevere ſcrutiny. Congreſs recalled their general arial 


officers in the northern department, and ordered 
an enquiry into their conduct. General St. Clair 
was charged with incapacity, cowardice and 
treachery. However, the wiſdom and propriety of 
his conduct was ſoon after evident; as the army 
ſaved by theſe means ſtood as a barrier between 
the inhabitants and General Burgoyne. This abat- 
ed the panic of the people, and became a centre 
of rendezvous, to which they repaired. And, when 
an enquiry into his behavior took place after- 
wards, all the charges againſt him were found 
groundleſs, and he was honorably acquitted.* 

Tux loſs of Ticonderoga and Mount Independ- 
ence ſurprized General Waſhington, and ſpread 
aſtoniſhment and terror through the New-England 
ſtates, But though the aſpe& of their affairs 
was exceedingly threatening; yet inſtead of ſinking 
under the apprehenſions of danger, they exerted 
themſelves with vigor and firmneſs to check the 
progreſs of the Britiſh invaders. f 

Tux inhabitants of the New-England ſtates 
were afliduouſly engaged in recruiting their army, 
and ſuch numbers of volunteers were daily added, 
that rhe people began to recover from their firſt 


alarm. [It was early conjectured that the royal 
® Rampay, Fol. II. p. 3035. f Cerdan. 
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army, by puſhing forward, would be fo entangled, 
as not to be able to adyance or retreat, on * 
terms. 

As the 1 force of the American army 


was in front, between General Burgoyne and Al- 
bany, he hoped, by advancing to them, to reduce 
them to the neceſſity of fighting, or of retreating to 
New- England. In the march of the Britiſh to⸗ 
wards Albany, ſeveral actions took place between 
them and the American army. In theſe different 
ſkirmiſhes, the regulars, as well as the Indians in 
their intereſt, ſuffered: very conſiderably, The 
princjpal ation happened at Bennington, where 
the Americans had collected a magazine of ſup- 
plies, which was guarded only by militia, In or- 
der to obtain theſe proviſions for his army, Gen, 
Burgoyne detached colonel Baum, with only 500 
men, 100 Indians, and twg field pieces, which 
he ſuppoſed would be ſufficient for the expedition, 
When colonel Baum apptoached the place of his 
deſtination, he found the American militia ſtrong- 
er than had been ſuppoſed. He, therefore, took 
poſt in the vicinity, entrenched his party, and dif. 
patched an expreſs to General Burgoyne, with an 
account of his ſituation. Colonel Breyman was 
detached to reinforce him. A heavy rain, toge- 
ther with the badneſs of the roads, prevented his 
advance to Baum's aſſiſtance with diſpatch. Gen, 
Stark, of New-Hamplhire, who commanded the 
American militia at Bennington, engaged with 
the Britiſh, before the junction of the two royal 


* 


Zetarhenents cuuid be effected. On this occaſion, 
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about 800 undiſciplined militia, without bayonets, 1777. 
or a ſingle piece of artillery, attacked and route 


500 regular troops, advantageouſly poſted behind 
entrenchments, furniſhed with the beſt arms, and 
defended with two pieces of artillery. The field 
pieces were taken from the party commanded by 
colonel Baum, and the greateſt pazt of his detach- 
ment were either killed or wounded. Colonel 
Breyman arzived on the ſame ground, and on the 
ſame day; but after the action was over. Inſtead 
of meeting his friends, as he expected, he found 
himſelf briſkly attacked ; and though his troops 
behaved with great reſolution, they were, at length 
compelled to abandon their artillery, and retreat. 

Ix theſe two actions the Americans took about 
700 priſoners; and a valuable collection of mili- 
tary ſtores. Their loſs, incluſive of the wounded, 
was about an hundred men.“ 

Tre victory at Bennington gave ſpirits and ani- 
mation to the American army, and occaſioned de- 
jection and diſmay to the Britiſh. Among other 
embarraſſments, it reduced General' Burgoyne to 


the alternative of halting, till he could procure 


ſupplies from Fort-George, or of advancing with- 


out them, at the riſk of being ſtarved. The former 


was adopted, and the progreſs of the royal army 
retarded ; which gave the Americans time and op- 
portunity to collect in great numbers. 

War General Burgoyne had brought forward 
from Lake George, the neceſſary ſtores for thirty 
days ſubſiſtence, he croſſed Hudſon's river, and en- 
* Gordon, Vol. Il. p. 538 - 541. Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 41—43. 
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1777. camped on the heights, about two miles from Gen, 
SV Gates? camp, which was three miles above Still. 
water. The Americans, elated by their ſucceſs at 
Bennington, came out to meet the advancing 
Sep.19. Britiſh, and engaged them with firmneſs and reſo- 
| > lution. In this action a continual blaze of fire 
was kept up, and both armies ſeemed to be deter. 
mined on death or victory. The Americans and 
Britiſh alternately drove and were driven by each 
other. Men, and particularly officers, dropped 
every moment, and on every fide. The Britiſh 

loſt upwards of 500 men, including their killed, 
wounded and priſoners. The Americans, incluſive 

of the miſſing, loſt 319.“ 
Tuts battle decided nothing; however, it 

cauſed a diminution of the zeal and alacrity of the 
Indians in the Britiſh ſervice; and they deſerted 

in great numbers. General Burgoyne was alſo 
highly mortified at having no intelligence of the 
ſtipulated aſſiſtance from Sir Henry Clinton. He 

now received a letter from him, by which he was 
informed, that Sir Henry inrended to make a di- 
verſion on the North-river in his favor. In an- 

ſwer to this communication, he diſpatched ſome 
truſty perſons, with a full account of his diſtreſſed 
ſituation, and with inſtructions to preſs the imme- 

diate execution of the propoſed co-operation ; and 

to aſſure General Clinton that he was not able, in 

point of proviſions, to maintain his preſent poſition 


only till the 12th of October. 
* Ram/ay, Vol. II. p. 45, 46. + Bid, þ. 47. 
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Taz army under General Burgoyne continued 1777. 
to labor under the greateſt diſtreſſes; ſo that in 08.1. 
the beginning of October he had been obliged to 
diminiſh- the allowance of the ſoldiers. On the 
75th of the month, the general determined to move 
towards the Americans. For this purpoſe he ſent 
a body of 1500 men, to reconnoitre their left 
wing ; intending, if poſlible, to break through it, 
in order to effe&t a retreat. The detachment, 
however, had not proceeded far, when a violent 
attack was made on the left wing of the Britiſh 
army, which was with great difficulty preſerved 
from being entirely broken, by a reinforcement 
brought up by General Frafer, who was killed in 
the attack. After the troops had, with the moſt 
deſperate efforts, regained their camp, it was fu- 
riouſly aſſaulted by Gen. Arnold, who, notwith- 
{tanding all oppoſition, would have forced the en- 
trenchments, had he not received a dangerous 
wound, which obliged him to retire. Thus the 
attack failed on the left ; but on the right, the 

camp of the German reſerve was forced by the 
Americans. The regiment of col. M. Jackſon, 
who was then confined by' a wound, led on by 
lieut. col. Brooks and major Hull, made the firſt 
ſucceſsful impreſſion on that part of the lines. 
Col. Breyman was killed, and his countrymen de- 
feated with great ſlaughter. Nine pieces of braſs 
artillery, with all their baggage, fell into the hands 
of the victors. The day was fatal to many brave 


men. Among the flain General Fraſer, an ac- 
Bzb 
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1777. count of his diſtinguiſhed merit, was the fubje& 
* 


of particular regret. General Burgoyne had a 
narrow eſcape ; a ſhot paſſed through his hat, and 
another through his waiſtcoat. The officers and 
privates, taken by the Americans, amounted to 
more than two hundred; but their own lofs was 
inconſiderabte.® 

Tux royal troops were under arms the whole 
of the next day, in expectation of another action; 
but nothing more than ſkirmithes took place. At 
this time, General Lincoln, when reconnoitring, 
received a dangerous wound; an event, which was 


greatly regretted, as he poſſeſſed much of the ef 


teem and confidence of the American army. 

ALL this time the American army was increaf- | 
ing, by the continual arrival of militia and volun- 
teers from all parts, particularly from New-Eng- 
land. The ſituation of the royal army was truly 
diſtreſſing. General Burgoyne was encamped at 


Saratoga, where he was inveſted by an army near- 


ly three times the number of his forces, without 


a poſſibility of retreat, or of repleniſhing their ex- 


hauſted ſtock of proviſions. 

Ox the 13th of October, he found that his 
troops had only ſcanty ſubſiſtence for three days, 
and no proſpect of fpeedy aſliſtance. In this em- 
barraſſing ſituation, he called a council of war, 
which comprehended generals, field-ofticers and 
captains. There was not a ſpot of ground in the 
whole camp, but what was expoſed to cannon or 


rifle ſhot. Whilſt the council was deliberating, 
* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 47, 48. Lendrum, Vol. II. p. 177. 
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an eighteen pound ball croſſed the table. By 1777. 
the unanimous advice of the council, the general Yo 
was induced to open a treaty with Gen. Gates, 
The firſt propoſals of the latter were rejected; 
and the fixth article with diſdain, wherein it was 
required, that the Britiſh army ſhould lay down 
their arms in their entrenehments. Burgoyne's 
counter propoſals were unanimouſſy approved, and 
being ſent to Gates, were agreed to on | the I 5th, 
without any material alteration.* 

Soon after the convention was ſigned, the 
Americans marched into their lines, and were 
kept there till the royal army had depoſited their 
arms at the place appointed. Dr. Ramſay ob- 
ſerves, that “ the delicacy with which this buſi- 
neſs was conducted, reflected the higheſt honor 
on the American general, Nor did the polite- 
neſs of Gates end here, Every circumſtance was 
withheld, that could conſtitute a triumph in the 
American army. The captive general was re- 
ceived by his conqueror with reſpe& and kind- 
neſs. A number of the principal officers of both 
armies, met at General Gates? quarters, and, for 
a while, ſeemed to forget, in ſocial and convivi. 
al pleaſures, that they had been enemies.“ f 

Tae number of thoſe, who ſurrendered at Sara- 
toga, amounted to 5791 ; which was very far 
ſhort of their number when ſetting out from Cana- 
da. The Americans alſo captured a great varie- 
ty of valuable military ſtores, including thirty-five 
pieces of braſs ordnance, of ſingular excellence, 

* Gordon, Val. II. p. 578. + Ramlay, Fel. L. p. 53+ 
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1777. The American forces, at the time of the conven. 

tion, were in all 13,222, of which 4129 were 
militia, The total loſs of the Britiſh, , by this 
expedition, was 9213.“ a | 

In the mean time an expedition was made up 
the North-river, in order to divert part of the 
American force from the ſide of Canada, by Sir 
Henry Clinton, who had been left in command 
at New-York. In this excurſion, Gen. Vaughan 
burnt Eſopus, a fine flouriſhing village in the 
neighborhood of Stillwater. 

Tut ſurrender of Saratoga forms a memorable 
era in the American war, This event cauſed great 
grief and dejection in Britain, whilſt it animated 
and encouraged the Americans ; and the eclat of 
capturing a large army of Britiſh and German 
troops, ſoon procured them powerful friends in 
Europe. 

Duos ix the three preceding years, the Amer. 
icans had reſiſted the arbitrary meaſures of Britain 
with the ſword, without the aſſiſtance of any for. 
eign power. In the firſt year, they had exhibited 
undaunted courage in the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker's- hill blockaded the regular army in Bol. 
ton —expelled the royal governors, and repelled 
the attempts of the Britiſh againſt the ſouthern 

_ colonies. In the year 1776, animated with hero- 
ic fortitude, they renounced their allegiance ta 
Britain, and declared independence, In the moſt 
gloomy ſituation of affairs, during this event» 
ful year, we find the Americans, inſpired with an 

® Gerdan, Vol. II. 5. 57577. + Ramſay, Fol, II. p. 56. 
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NEW-ENGLAND. 
unconquerable ſpirit of liberty, perſiſt in defend- 


ing their recently aſſumed independence with the 
ſword. In 1777, their affairs began to wear a 


brighter aſpect. The victory of Bennington paved 


the way for the capture of Burgoyne's army; and 
the capture of his army was the event, which pros 


cured them foreign aſſiſtance in the ſubſequent year. 


It appears, from this imperfect review, that, un- 
der Heaven, the bleſſings of liberty and independ- 
ence were, chiefly, purchaſed by the wiſe counſels, 
the undaunted ręſolution, and the energetic exertions 
of the Americans, However, their ſucceſs ought 


ever ultimately to be aſcribed to the good provi- 


dence of the Lord. From the firſt ſettlement, 


no nation had ever experienced more extraordi- 


nary interpoſitions of Providence than America; 
and at no period were thoſe interpoſitions more 
ſingularly viſible, than during the controverſy with 
Britain, 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


Treaty between France and America. Lord North's 
conciliatory bills. Britiſh commiſſioners are ſent 
to negociate a peace. Their terms are rejected 
by congreſs. The royal army burn part of Warren 
and Briſtol. French fleet arrives in America. 
Philadelphia evacuated. The battle of Freehald, 
or Monmouth. Congreſs gives public audience to 
a miniſter plenipotentiary from the court of France, 
Narrow eſcape of the Britiſh fleet. The Ameri. 
cans make an unſucceſ5fu! attempt to regain Rhode. 
Hand. Predatory - excurſions of the Britiſh. 

| Their ſucceſiful expedition again}t. Georgia. Ke. 
forms made in the American army. 


Soox after the intelligence of the 
capture of Burgoyne reached Europe, the king 
of France concluded treaties of alliance and com. 
metce with the United States, at Paris. This 
important tranſaction was the fruit of long nego- 
ciation. The policy of Great-Britain, in attempt- 
ing to deprive the Americans of arms, was the 
firſt event, which rendered it neceſſary for them to 
feck forcign aſſiſtance, The evident advantage, 
which France might derive from the continuance 
of tae diſpute, and the countenance, which individ- 
dals of that country daily gave the Americans, 
CUCOUTAaged congreſ to fend a political and com- 
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ſolicit its friend{hip, and to procure military ſtores. 
Silas Deane, being choſen for this purpoſe, ſailed 
for France early in 1776, and was ſoon after his 
arrival inſtructed to ſound count de Vergennes, 
the French miniſter for foreign affairs, on the ſub- 
ject of the American controverſy.* In the month 
of June, Mr. Deane obtained a ſupply of arms, 
ammunition and foldiers* clothing, ſufficient for 
loading three veſſels. It is not yet publicly known 
what agency the court of France had in furnifhing 
theſe ſupplies, or whether they were fold or given 
as preſents. However, during the whole negocia- 
tion, Great-Britain was amuſed with dectarations 
of the moſt pacific diſpoſitions on the part of 
France, whilſt the Americans were ſupplied with 
the means of defence. 

ConcrEtss havihg agreed upon the plan of the 
treaty, which they intended to propoſe to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, elected Dr. Franklin, Silas 
Deane, and Arthur Lee, to ſolicit its acceptance. 
The three agents having rendezvouſed at Paris, 
opened their buſineſs in a private audience with 
count de Vergennes on the 28th of December, 
1776. Though a diminution of the exorbitant 
power of Britain could not fail to be highly agree- 
able to France, yet prudence and policy forbad that 
nation to be precipitate in openly eſpouſing the 
American cauſe. _ 

HeNnCE they artfully avoided either diſcouraging 


the Americans, or alarming the rulers of Great- 
| ® Ramſay, Ie. II. p. 59. 
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mercial agent to that kingdom, with inſtructions to 1777. 
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1777. Britain. Private encouragement, and public dif. 
WV countenance were given alternately, but both va- 


ried, according to Ge 3 of news from 
America.“ 

Ar this period —_ did not ſo much ex- 
pect any direct aſſiſtance from France, as the indi. 
rect relief of a war between that country and 
Great-Britain. Hence, they reſolved, that “ their 
commiſſioners at the court of France ſhould be 
furniſhed with warrants and commiſſions, and au- 
thorized to arm and fit for war in the French 
ports, any number of veſſels, not exceeding fix, at 
the expence of the United States, to war upen 
Britiſh property, provided they were ſatisfied this 
meaſure would not be diſagreeable to the court of 
France.” This reſolution was carried into effeQ, 
In the year 1777, marine officers, with American 
commiſſions, both failed out of French ports, and 
carried prizes of Britiſh property into them. They 
could not procure their condemnation in the courts 
of France, nor ſell them publicly; but they found 
means to turn them into money. 

In the mean time the American commiſſioners 
were urging the acceptance of the treaty propoſed . 
by congreſs. The French ſtill refuſed to act open- 
ly and decidedly in their favor; and matters re- 
mained in a fluQuating ſtate, till the capture of 
Burgoyne turned the ſcale. This great event con- 
vinced them that there was the utmoſt probability 


that the united energetic efforts of the Americans 
* Ram/ay, Vol. II. 5. 63. F Ibid. 
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would finally be ſucceſsful. The French court 
was, therefore, determined to eſpouſe their cauſe.“ 

Tas commiſſioners of congreſs were informed 
by M. Gerard, one of the ſecretaries of the king's 
council of ſtate, that it was decided to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the United States, and 
to make a treaty with them. That no advan- 
tage would be taken of their ſituation, but the 
terms of the treaty ſhould be ſuch as the new 
formed ſtates would be willing to agree to, if ef- 
tabliſhed in ſtrength and power. That his moſt 
_ chriſtian majeſty was fixed in his determination, 
not only to acknowledge, but to ſupport their inde- 
pendence. That in doing this, he might probably 
| ſoon be engaged in a war; yet he ſhould not expect 
any compenſation from the United States, on that 
account, nor was it pretended that he acted wholly 
for their ſakes, ſince, beſides his real good will to 
them, it was manife/tly the intereſt of France, that the 
power of England ſhould be diminiſhed, by the ſepara- 
tion of the colonies from its government. The only 
condition he ſhould require, and rely on, would 
be, that the United States, in no peace to be made, 
ſhould give up their independence, and return to 
the obedience of the Britiſh government.“ T 


40 


1777. 
Nd 


CoNFORMABLY to the preliminaries propoſed 1778. 


by M. Gerard, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, Louis 
XVI. on the 6th of February, entered into 
treaties of amity and commerce with the United 
States of America, on the footing of the moſt 


* Ramſay, Val. II. p. 64. + lbid, p. 66. 
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1778. perfect equality and reciprocity. On the third of 
May, Mr. Simeon Deane arrived in America with 


diſpatches from France, and the treaties were re- 
ceived by congreſs with inexpreſſible joy. 

Tux congreſs, after receiving the treaties, had 
a ſtronger feeling of their own importance than be. 
fore, and reſolved that © the commiſſtoners ap- 
pointed for the.courts of Spain, Tuſcany, Vienna 
and Berlin, ſhould live in ſuch ſtyle and manner at 
their reſpective courts, as they may find ſuitable 
and neceſſary to * the dignity of their n 
character.“ | f 

AFTER the alliance between France and the 
United States was made known to the Britiſh min- 
try, Lord North introduced his conciliatory pro- 
poſitions, which were founded on the idea of ob- 
taining a reunion of the new ſtates with Great- 
Britain. The conciliatory bills were ſpeedily fob. 
lowed by royal commillioners, deputed to ſolicit 
their reception. Governor Johnſtone, Lord Car- 
liſle, and Mr. Eden, appointed to this buſineſs, 
attempted to open a negociation on the ſubject. 
Previouſly to the arrival of the Britiſh commiſlion- 
ers, and before they were informed of the treaty, 
which was concluded at France, congreſs had given 
a decided negative to the overtures contained in 
the conciliatory bills. There was therefore no 
ground left for further deliberation. 
| In addition to his public exertions as commil- 
ſioner, governor Johnſtone opened a correſpond- 
ence with certain members of congreſs, in order to 

Ramſay, Fel, II. p. 74. 


corrupt them. Private information was commu- 1778. 
nicated to Joſeph Reed, Eſq. that it had been in- 


tended to offer him, in caſe of his exerting his abil- 


ities to promote a reunion of the two countries, 
ten thouſand pounds ſterling, and any office in the 
colonies in his majeſty's gift. To which Mr. Reed 
replied, ** I am not worth purchaſing ; but ſuch 


as I am, the king of Great-Britain is not rich 


enough to do it.“ 

ArTER the commiſſioners found all their at- 
tempts to negociate with congreſs ineffectual, they 
endeavoured to perſuade the inhabitants to adopt a 
line of conduct oppoſite to that of their repreſenta- 
tives. Their propoſals were not more favorably 
received by the people than they had been by 
congreſs. In no one place, not immediately com- 
manded by the Britiſh army, was there any attempt 
to accept, or even to deliberate, on the propriety 
of cloſing with the offers of Britain, | 

NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe [pacific negociations 


on the part of the Britiſh, the royal troops con- 


tinued their devaſtations by fire and ſword. In 
one of their excurſions from Philadelphia, they 
proceeded to Bordentown, and there burnt a num- 
ber of veſſels and ſtore-houſes. - Soon after, 500 
Britiſh and Heſſians, under the command of lieu- 
tenant- colonel Campbell, made an excurſion. from May 25. 
Newport. This party deſtroyed a number of boats, 
burnt the meeting-houſe in Warren, the church in 
Briſtol, and a number of buildings in each town. f 
* Ramſay, Fel. II. p. 78. Þ 1hid, p. 81. 
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1778. A Fawn ſquadron, of twelve ſhips of the 
une and four frigates, commanded by Count 


D'Eſtaing, failed from Toulon for America, in 


about two months after the treaty had been agreed 


upon between the United States and the king of 


France. After a paſſage of eighty-ſeven days, the 


count arrived at the entrance of the Delaware. 
From an apprehenſion of ſomething of this kind, 
and from the proſpect of greater ſecurity, it was 
reſolved in Great-Britain immediately to evacuate 
Philadelphia, and to concentrate the royal force 
in the city and harbor of New-York.* 


Jon.18, THE royal army paſſed over the Delaware, in» 


Www 


to New-Jerſey. General Waſhington, having pen- 
etrated into their deſign of evacuating Philadel- 
phia, had previouſly detached Gen. Maxwell's 
brigade, to co-operate with the Jerſey militia, in 
obſtructing their progreſs, till he could overtake 
them with his army. This detachment was after. 
wards ſtrengthened by a body of 600 men, under 
col. Morgan. | | 
AFTER various movements on fort ſides, Sir 
Henry Clinton, with the royal army, arrived at 
a place called Frechold, where judging the Amer- 
icans would attack him, he encamped in a very 
ſtrong fituation. When General Waſhington was 
informed that his army had begun their march, he 
ſent orders to Gen. Lee (who having been lately 
exchanged, had joined the army) to move on and 
attack them, unleſs there ſhould be very powerful 
* Gorden, Fel. Il. p. 369. + Ramjay, Fel. II. p. 83. 
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reaſons to the contrary; acquainting him, at the 1778. | 
ſame time, that he was marching to ſupport him, 


WuHen General Waſhington had marched about 


five miles, to ſupport the advanced corps, he found 


the whole of it retreating, by Lee's orders, and 
without having made any oppoſition of conſe. 


_ quence, General Waſhington rode up to Lee, and 


propoſed certain queſtions to him, which implied 
cenſure. Lee anſwered with warmth, and unſuit- 
able language. Part of the retreating troops were 
then formed by the general with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, By their ſpirited conduct they checked 
the advance of the Britiſh army ; and, at length, 
compelled them to retire behind the defile, where 


the firſt ſtand in the beginning of the action had 


been made.* 
GENERAL Waſhington intended to have renew. 


ed the engagement the next day; but the Britiſh 
troops marched away in the night, without the 


loſs of either their covering party or baggage; 
and with ſuch filence, that General Poor, who 
lay very near them, knew nothing of their move- 
ments, till it was too late to urge a purſuit. f 
Tae loſs of the Americans, in killed and 
wounded, was about 250, Cal, Bonner, of Penn- 
ſylvania, and major Dickenſon, of Virginia, offi- 
cers highly eſteemed by their country, fell in this 
engagement. The loſs of the royal army, inclu- 
live of priſoners, was about 4350, 
IN this action, General Lee was charged by 
General Waſhington with diſobedience and miſ- 
* Waſhington's Leiters, Fol. I. p. 275, f Ranyaz. 
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conduct, in retreating before the Britiſh army, 
He was tried by a court martial, and ſentenced 
to be ſuſpended from his command in the Amer. 
ican army for twelve months. Previouſly to this 
battle, Lee's conduct at ſeveral times had been 
very ſuſpicious ; and it was ſuſpected he had form- 
ed deſigns to ſupplant General Waſhington, and 
that his friends en to ou him at the 
head of the army.* 

Taz Britiſh army purſued their march adds 
any interruption to the neighborhood of Sandy. 
Hook, and on the 5th of July croſſed the narrow 
channel to Sandy-Hook on a bridge of boats, and 
were afterwards ſafely conveyed to New-York. 

Soon after the battle of Freehold, or Mon- 
mouth, as it is ſometimes called, the American 
army took poſt at the White Plains, a few miles 
beyond King's Bridge; and the Britiſh, though 
only a few miles diſtant, did not moleſt them. 
They remained in this poſition from an early day 
in July, till a late one in autumn, and then the 
Americans retired to Middle Brook, in New-Jer- 
ſey, where they remained in huts, as they had 
done at Valley Forge, the preceding winter. 

IMMEDIATELY on the departure of the Britiſh 
from Philadelphia, congreſs, after an abſence of 
nine months, returned to the former ſeat of their 
deliberations. Soon after their return, they were 
called upon to give a public audience to a miniſ- 
ter plenipotentiary from the court of France. 
Tie perſon appointed to this office, was M. Ger- 


* 


Tei M:anmirs, p. 16-18. Gordon, Vel. II. p. 379. 
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ard, the ſame, who had been employed in the ne- 1778. 


| gociations, antecedent to the treaty. Dr. Ramſay 
ö obſerves, that ©** the arrival and reception of a 
1 miniſter from France, made a ſtrong impreſſion 
1 on the minds of the Americans. They felt the 
i weight and importance, to which they were riſen 
| among nations. That the ſame ſpot, which, in 
2 leſs than a century, had been the reſidence of 
ſavages, ſhould become the theatre, on which 
t the repreſentatives of a new, free and civilized 
. nation, gave a public audience to a miniſter ple- 
v nipotentiary from one of the oldeſt and moſt 
d powerful kingdoms of Europe, afforded ample 
materials for philoſophic contemplation. That 
. in leſs than three years from the day, on which 
n an anſwer was refuſed by Great- Britain, to the 
8 united ſupplications of the coloniſts, praying for 
n peace, liberty and ſafety, they ſhould, as an inde- 
L pendent people, be honored with the reſidence of 
y a miniſter from the court of France, exceeded the 
ie expectation of the moſt ſanguine Americans. The 
[= patriots of the new world revolved in their minds 
d theſe tranſactions, with heart. felt ſatisfaction; while 
the devout were led to admire that Providence, 
h | which had, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſtationed the Unit- 
ff ed States among the powers of the earth, and 


clothed them in robes of ſovereignty.“ 

Tre Britiſh had but barely completed the re- 
moval of their fleet and army from the Delaware 
and Philadelphia, to the harbor and city of New- 


York, when they received intelligence, that a 
* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 87. 
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1778. French fleet, which was commanded by Count 
Vo D'Eftaing, was on the coaſt of America. Their 
firſt object was the ſurprize of Lord Howe's fleet 
in the Delaware ; but they arrived too late. The 
capture of the Britiſh fleet was prevented, by the 
various hindrances which retarded D'Eſtaing on 
his voyage to the term of eighty-ſeven days, in 
the laſt eleven of which Lord Howe's fleet not 
only quitted the Delaware, but reached the har- 
bor of New-York.* | 
Tux next attempt of Count D' Eſtaing was 
againſt Rhode-Ifſland, of which the Britiſh had been 
in poſſeſſion ſince December, 1776. A combined 
attack againſt it was projected, and it was agreed 
that General Sullivan ſhould command the Ame- 
rican land forces. Such was the eagerneſs of the 
people to co-operate with their new allies, and ſo 
confident were they of ſucceſs, that ſome thouſands 
of volunteers engaged in the ſervice. The militia 
of Maſſachuſetts were under the command of major- 
general John Hancock. The royal troops on the 
iſland, having been lately reinforced, were about 
6. General Sullivan having collected about 
10,000 men, of whom one half at leaſt were volun- 
teers from New-England and Connęcticut, paſſed 
over into the iſland on the 8th of Auguſt, at the 
ſame time the French fleet entered the harbor of 
Newport. . 
Loxp Howe received intelligence of the danger 
which threatened Rhode--Iſland, and haſtened to its 


relief. On the appearance of Lord Howe, the 
* Ram/ay, Vol. Il. p. 87. Þ+ Garden, Vil, 11. r. 383. 
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French admiral put out to ſea with his whole fleet, 1778. 


to attack him. The engagement was prevented by 
a violent tempeſt, by which both fleets were great- 


ly damaged. The Britiſh ſuffered leſs in the ſtorm 


than their adverſaries, yet enough to render it ne- 
ceſſary for them to return to New-York, for the 
purpoſe of refitting. The French fleet returned to 
Newport, in a very ſhattered condition, on the 
2oth of Auguſt ; and two days after, count D' 


Eſtaing failed for Boſton, in order to refit his 


ſhips.* | 

In the mean time General Sullivan had com- 
menced his military operations. But General Pi- 
got, who commanded the Britiſh garriſon, in 
Rhode-Iland, had taken ſuch meaſures, that with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a marine force, it was impoſ- 
ſible to attack him with any probability of ſuccels. 
The conduct of D'Eſtaing, who had abandoned 
them when maſter of the harbor, highly irritated 
the people of New-England, and occaſioned ſuch 

numbers of the diſcontented militia to return home, 
that the regular army, which remained was in dan- 
ger of being cut off from a retreat. 

In theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, General 
Sullivan retreated to the north end of the iſland ; 
where his troops were ſoon diſcovered, and fired 
upon by the Britiſh. In the firſt inſtance, theſe 
light troops were compelled by ſuperior numbers 
to give way, but they kept up a retreating fire. On 
being reinforced, they gave their purſuers a check, 


and at length repulſed them. By degrees the ac- 


„ Ram#/ay, Vol. II. p. 89. 
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tion became in ſome reſpeQs general, and near 
1200 Americans were engaged. The loſs on each 
fide was between 2 and 300.“ 

Lorp Howe's fleet, with Sir Henry Clinton, and 
about 4000 troops on board, being ſeen off the 
coaſt, General Sullivan concluded immediately to 
evacuate Rhode-Ifland- He retreated in excellent 
order, without leaving a man n behind, or * a 
ſingle article. 

Six Henry Clinton, finding that the Americans 
had left Rhode-Ifland, returned to New-York, but 
directed General, Grey to proceed to Bedford, in 
Maſſachufetts, and the neighborhood, where ſeveral 
American privateers reſorted. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, this party landed, and in a few hours de- 
troyed feventy fail of ſhipping. They alſo burnt 
wharves, ſtores, veſſels on the ſtocks, and a con- 
ſiderable number of, dwelling-houſes. The build- 
ings burnt at this place, were eſtimated to be 
worth 20,000]. ſterling. 

ABouY this time a diſaſtrous event occurred, 
Colonel Baylor, with his regiment, was ſurprized 
and barbarouſly put to the bayonet on an ad- 
vanced poſt, by major-general Grey, after they 
had ſaed for quarter. f 


Nov.27, Fs campaign in the northern ſtates having 


— 


produced nothing advantageous to the Britiſh, and 
the winter being the proper ſeaſon for ſouthern ex- 
peditions, Sir Henry Clinton concluded upon turn- 
ing his arms againſt Georgia. This expedition 


Vas committed to colonel Campbell, an officer of 


* Ranyay, Hel. Il. p. 92. Gerd, Felc 14. f. 406. + Ramay. 
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known courage and ability. He embarked at 1778. 
Mew-Vork for Savannah, with a force of about 
2009 men, eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips 


of war, commanded by commodore Hyde Parker. 
Major-general Prevoſt, who commanded the royal 
forces in FEaſt-Florida, was directed to advance 
with them into the ſouthern extremity of Georgia. 
The fleet, that failed from New. Vork in about three 
weeks, effected a landing, near the mouth of the r- 
ver Savannah, The continental army, to whom 
the defence of Georgia was entruſted, had lately 
returned from a fruitleſs ſummer's expedition 
2zainſt Eaſt-Vlorida, in which they ſuffered ſo great 
2 diminution, that, joined with the ſtate militia, 
then preſent, the whole amounted only to about 820 
men. Gen. Howe, the American officer, who com- 
manded the forces in Georgia, poſted his army be- 
tween the landing-place, and the town of Savan- 
nah, with the river on his left, and a moraſs in 
front, Whilſt col. Campbell was making the ne- 
ceſſary arrangements for diſlodging the enemy, he 
received intelligence of a private path in the 
ſwamp, through which the Britiſh might paſs un- 
obſerved, and attack the rear of the American ar- 
my. As foon as a number of his troops had 
availed themſelves of this adyantage, the Britiſh in 
tront of the continental army were directed to ad- 
vance and engage. Gen. Howe, ſinding himſelf at- 
tacked in the rear, as well as in the front, ordered 
an immediate retreat, The Britiſh purſued with 
great rapidity, and gained a complete victory. Ups 


wards of 199 of the Americans were killed. Thir- 
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ty-cight officers, 415 privates, 48 pieces of can- 
nen, 23 mortars, the fort, with its ammunition 
and ſtores, the ſhipping in the river, a large quan» 
tity of proviſions, with the capital of Georgia, were 
all, in the ſpace of a few hours, in the poſſeſſion 
of the conquerors, The broken remains of the 
American army retreated up the river Savannah, 


and took refuge in South-Carolina,* 


Azour the period of the embarkation at News 
York, General Prevoſt marched from Eaſt-Florida. 
After encountering many difficulties, the royal 
ti oops reached the inhabited parts of Georgia, and 
brought Sunbury under ſubjection. Lieut. col, 
Campbell behaved with ſuch prudence and modes. 


ration, that he not only extirpated military oppoſi- 


tion, but ſubverted, for a time, every trace of re- 
publican government in Georgia, and eſtabliſhed 
the authority of Great-Britain in that ſtate. On 
the arrival of General Prevoſt, he took the com- 
mand of the combined forces from New-York and 
St. Auguſtine.f 

Tux errors of the firſt years of the war induced 
congreſs, at this period, to make ſome uſeful re. 
forms, in that department. Between two and three 
hundred officers had reſigned their commiſſions, on 
account of the inſufficiency of the proviſion, which 
had been made for their ſupport. From a convic- 
tion of the juſtice and policy of making commiſ- 
ſions valuable, and from reſpect to the warm, but 
diſintereſted recommendations of General Waſh- 
ington, congreſs reſolved, < That half pay ſhould 

ger, Vel. II. p. 419%, + Ramſar, FF, II. p. 98. 
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be allowed to their officers, for the term of ſeven 1778. 
years, after the expiration of their ſervice. This . 
was afterwards extended to the end of their dives. 

And, finally, that was commuted for full pay, for 

five years. - 

Trus year, a more regular diſcipline was intro- 
duced into the American army, by the induſtry, 
abilities and , judicious regulations, of Baron de 
Steuben, a moſt excellent. diſciplinarian, who had 
ſerved under the king of Pruſſia. A very impor- 
tant reform took place in the medical department, 
by appointing different officers to diſcharge the di- 
recting and purveying buſineſs of the military hoſ- 
pitals, which had been previouſly united in the 
ſame hands. Dr. Ruſh, of Philadelphia, was prin- 

cipally inſtrumental in effeRing this beneficial al- 
teration.“ | 
* Ramſay, Fol. II. p. 99. Gordon, Vol. II. 5. 329. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


General Lincoln appointed to command at the fouth- 


ward, The Britiſh make a deſcent with a land 
and ſea force, into Virginia. Governor Tryon's 
deſtructive expedition into Connecticut. Brave ac- 


tion of General Putnam. General Wayne ſtorms 


Stoney-Point. Major Lee takes the Britiſh: poſt 
at Paulus Hook. The Americans unſucceſsful in 
an ailempt again/t a poſt in Penuhſcot. Their fleet 
deftroyed. The king of Spain joins the confedera- 
cy againſt Britain. Of the campaign at the ſouth 
ward, in 1779. D'E/taing appears before Savan- 
nah. Bejieges it in conjunction with General 
Lincoln. The allies are defeated, and retreat. 
Rhode-I/land ewacuated. La pedition againſt the 
Indians. 


/ [ OWARDS the cloſe of the former 


year, the South-Carolina delegates requeſted con- 
greſs to appoint General Lincoln, on whoſe cha- 
racter they juſtly repoſed great confidence, to the 
command of all the ſouthern forces. Accordingly 
they made the appointment, and he repaired tq 
Charleiton, 


Tun Britiih began their operations this year 


Vith expeditions tending rather to diſtreſs the 


Amzricans, than to beneſit their own cauſe.“ 


® Ran/a;, Fel. II. p. 100. 
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In the month of May, Sir Henry Clinton ſent a 1779. 


naval and land force to make an inroad into Vixgi- 
nia, under the command of Sir George Collier and 
General Matthews. They failed for Portſmouth, 
and on their arrival took poſſeſſion of that defence- 
leſs town. The remains of Nortolk, on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river, fell of courſe into their hands. 
The Americans burned ſome of their own veſſels, 
but others were made prizes by the invaders. The 
Britiſh guards marched eighteen miles in the night, 
and arriving at Suffolk by morning, burnt the houſ- 
es in that town; and proceeded to the deſtruction 
of veſſels, naval ſtores, and a large magazine of pro- 
viſions, which had been there depoſited. A fimi- 
lar deſtruction was carried on in other parts of 
the vicinity; nor were the frigates and armed veſ- 
ſels leſs active and ſucceſsful in their ſervice.* 

In about five weeks after the termination of 
this expedition, a fimilar one was projected againſt 
the expoſed margin of Connecticut. Governor 
Tryon was appointed- to conduct the land forces, 
conſiſting of about 2600 men; and he was ſecond- 
ed by brigadier-general Garth. The tranſports, 
which conveyed theſe troops, were covered by a 
ſuitable number of armed veſlels, commanded by 
Sir George Collier. They proceeded from New- 
York, and landed at New-Haven. The town, 
on their entering it, was delivered up to promiſ- 
cuous plunder, a few inſtances of protection ex- 
cepted. Whigs and tories, indiſcriminately, though 
not univerſally, had their money, plate, rings and 
other articles taken from them; and much of 

* Ranyay, Fel. II. p. 101. Gordon, Vol. II. 447. 
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1779 their furniture, which could not be carried off, 
WV was wantonly deſtroyed. After perpetrating va- 


rious ſpecies of enormity, the invaders ſuddenly 
re-embarked, and proceeded by water to Fairfield, 
The militia of that place and the vicinity poſted 
themſelves at the court-houſe green, and gave con- 
ſiderable annoyance to them, as they were ad- 


vancing, but ſoon retreated to the height back of 


the town. Governor Tryon ſent by a flag to col. 
Whitney, who commanded them, an addreſs, in 
which he aſſured them, that their property lay 
within the power of the Britiſh, and threatened 
them with its deſtruction, unleſs they returned to 
their allegiance. Though the colonel was al. 
lowed an hour to conſider and anſwer, he had 
ſcarcely time to read it, before the town was in 
flames. He nevertheleſs returned the following 


| anſwer, * ConneQiicut having nobly dared to 


take up arms againſt the cruel deſpotiſm of Great- 
Britain, and che flames having preceded the an- 


ſwer to your flag, they will perſiſt to oppoſe to 


the utmoſt the power exerted againſt injured in- 


nocence.*”® - - 5 
* Gordon. See à particular deſcription of the burning of Fair- 
field, in Preſident Dawight's el. gans poem, fliled Greenfielde Hill, 
Aſter painting, in fHiriting language, the cruelty of the Britiſh, 
he has the following beautiful lines, 
© Yet je: not indignation rude 
Commix the worthleſs with the good: 
Sweet candor fings with voice denign, 
And ſmiies io pen the generous line; 
Bright ſouls there were, who felt for woe, 
And own'd the merit of a foe, 
Bright Britiſh ſouls, with virtue warm'd, 
To reaſon, and to kindneſs charm'd, 
Who ſooth'd the wretch with tendereſt care, 
Their leaders ſpurn'd and curs'd the wer; 
The ſorrows wept of life's ſhort ſpan, 
And ſcit the kindred ties of man.“ 


% 
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Taz Britiſh, in this excurſion, alſo burnt Eaſt- 1779. 
| Haven, the greateſt part of Green's farms, and 
the flouriſhing town of Norwalk. A conſidera- 
ble number of ſhips, either finiſhed or on the 
| ſtocks, with whale-boats, and a large amount of 
ſtores and merchandize, were deſtroyed. In or- 
der to vindicate theſe devaſtations, the Britiſh al- 
ledged, that the houſes which they had burnt 
gave ſhelter to the Americans, whiile they fired 
from them, and on other occaſions concealed 
their retreat. | 

A $UDDEN period was put to theſe devaſla- 
tions. In about ten days after the landing of the 
Britiſh troops, an order was iſſued for their im- 
mediate return to New-York. This they effected 
in a ſhort time, and with a loſs ſo inconſiderable, 
that in the whole expedition, it did not exceed 
150 men. 

ABourT this time, Gen. Putnam, who had been 
ſtationed with a reſpectable command at Read- 


to ing, in Connecticut, when on a viſit to his out- 
in. poſt, at Horſe- Neck, was attacked by governor 

| Tryon, with about 1500 men. Gen. Putnam had 
174 only a picket of 150 men, and two iron field 
ße, pieces, without horſes or drag-ropes. He howev- 


er planted his cannon on the high ground, near 
the meeting-houſe, and by ſeveral diſcharges re- 
tarded the advancing Britiſh, and continued to 
make oppoſition, till he perceived the enemy's horſe, 
ſupported by the infantry, were about to charge. 


Gen. Putnam, after ordering the picket to pro- 
Gordon, Vol. II. p. 2 + Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 106. 
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1779. vide for their ſafety, by retiring to a ſwamp inac- 
ceſſible to horſe, plunged down the precipice at 
the church. This is ſo ſteep as to have artificial 
ſtairs, compoſed of nearly one hundred ſtone ſteps, 
for the accommodation of foot paſſengers. The 
dragoons ſtopped ſhort, without venturing down 
the abrupt declivity ; and before they got round 
the brow of the hill, Putnam was far beyond 
their reach. Of the many balls that were fired at 
bim, all miſſed except one, which went through 
his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and having. 
{trengrhened his picket with ſome militia, faced 
about, and purſued governor Tryon on his re- 
turn“ | 
THz campaign of this year was diſtinguifhed 
by the capture of Stoney-Point, on the North- 
river. This fort had been erected by the Ameri- 
cans, and was taken and ſtrongly fortified by the 
Britiſh. Gen. Wayne was the commanding offi- 
cer, who was entruſted with the execution of this 
plan; and the troops employed, on this occaſion, 
were chiefly natives of New-England. All the 
Maſſachuſetts light-infantry marched from Weſt- 
Point, under lieut. colonel Hull, on the morning 
of the 1 5th of July, and joined General Wayne, 
at Sandy-Beach, fourteen miles from Stoney-Point. 
The roads were exceedingly bad and narrow, and 
the troops having to paſs over high mountains, 
through difficult defiles and moraſſes, were oblig- 
ed to move in ſingle files the greateſt part of the 
way. By eight in the evening, the van arrived 
$4 * Humphrey's Life of Putnam, p. 181. 
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within a mile and a half of the enemy, where the 1779. 
men, being formed in two columns, remained til 


General Wayne, and ſeveral of the principal of- 
ficers, returned from reconnoitring the works, 
At half paſt eleven at night, the whole moved for- 
ward to the attack. The general placed himſelf 
at the head of the right column, and gave the moſt 


pointed orders not to fire, but to depend ſolely on 


the bayonet, which order was faithfully obeyed. 
The two columns directed their attacks to oppo- 
ſite points of the works, whilſt a detachment en- 
gaged the attention of the garriſon, by a feint in 
the front. The approaches were more difficult, than 
had been apprehended; the works being covered 
by a deep moraſs, which at that time was overflow- 
ed by the tide.“ 

„Bur neither the moraſs, the double rows of 
abbatis, nor the ſtrength of the works, damped the 
ardor of the Americans. In the face of an inceſ- 
{ant and tremendous fire of muſketry and of can- 
non, loaded with grape-ſhot, they forced their way 
at the point of the bayonet, through every obſta- 
cle, till the van of each column met in the centre 
of the works, and the garriſon were obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion.“ | | 

General Wayne was wounded in the head 
by a muſket ball, as he paſſed the laſt abbatis, 
but nevertheleſs inſiſted on being carried forward, 


adding, as a reaſon for it, that if he died he wiſhed 


it might be in the fort. The killed and wounded 


of the Americans amounted to 98. The killed of 
Cerdon, Fol. Il. p. 452, 453 
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1779. the garriſon were 63, and the number of the priſ- 
SV oners 543. Two flags, two ſtandards, fifteen 
pieces of ordnance, and a conſiderable quantity of 
military ſtores fell into the hands of the conquer. 
ors.“ 
Jo'y rg: Tais ſucceſsful enterprize emboldened the 
Americans to make a ſimilar attempt on Paulus 
Hook, a fortified poſt on the Jerſey ſide, oppoſite 
to New-York, After having completely ſurpriz. 
cd the poſts, the American commander, major 
Lee, finding it impoſſible to retain them, made an 
orderly retreat, with about 160 priſoners, among 
whom were ſeven officers. 
ABouT this period, an unfucceſsful attempt was 
made by the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts againſt a poſt 
is on the river Penobſcot, on. the borders of Nova- 
158 Scotia, of which the Britiſh had lately taken poſ- 
| ſeſſion, and where they had begun to erect a fort, 
which threatened to be a great inconvenience to 
the Americans. In order to counteract the eſtab. 
liſhment of this poſt, a confiderable fleet was fitted 
out with extraordinary expedition, and put under 
the conduct of commodore Saltonſtall. The land 
forces were commanded by General Lovel. The 
Americans with great diſſiculty effected a landing, 
but, previouſly to their giving a general aſſault, 
they perceived Sir Ceorge Collier, with a Britiſh 
fleet, failing up the river to attack them, As his 
1 force was vaſtly ſuperior to theirs, to eſcape was 
22 or impracticable. The whole American fleet was deſ- 


KRamſay, Vel. II. p. 108. See Gen. Wayne's Letter to Gen, 
i. ee on this occaſion. 
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troyed. Their ſoldiers and ſailors were obliged to 1779. 
return a great part of their way by land; and to 
wander through immenſe deſerts. A great ſcarcity 
of proviſions augmented their calamities,* 

Ix the mean time the war, which originated in 
America, was extended to diſtant countries. Hoſ- 
tilities between the fleets of France and Great- 
Britain were carrying on frequently in both the In- 
dies, and the European ſeas. The king of Spain 
was alſo, about this time, induced to accede to the 
confederacy againſt Great-Britain. 

Willst the progreſs of the war in the north- 
ern ſtates was marked with devaſtation and diſtreſs, 
the affairs of the Americans at the ſouthward wore 
a more alarming aſpeQ, 

Tus Britiſh forces, as has been related in the 
preceding chapter, had effected the reduction of 
the greateſt part of Georgia. The royal army at 
Savannah, being reinforced by the junction of the 
troops from St. Auguſtine, was in a condition to 
extend their poſts, Major Gardner, with 200 men, 
being detached with this view, landed on Port- 
Royal iſland, in South-Carolina, General Moul- 
trie, at the head of an equal number of Americans, 
chiefly militia, attacked and drove him off. After 
this repulſe, the Britiſh endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
themſelves by reinforcements from the tories in 
the weſtern ſettlements of Georgia and Carolina. 
A number of loyaliſts, who aſſembled to join the 
Britiſh forces, were, with colonel Boyd, their lead- 
er, utterly routed and diſperſed. | 

* Ramjay, Vol. II. p. 111. + Ibid. p. 114. 
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In the mean time General Lincoln, with a con- 


ſiderable body of troops, fixed encampments at 
Black-Swamp, and nearly oppoſite to Auguſta, on 


the Carolina fide. From theſe poſts he formed a 


plan of croſſing into Georgia, in order to limit the 
Britiſh to the low country, near the ocean. To af. 
iſt this deſign, General Aſh, with fifteen hundred 
North-Carolina. militia, and a few regular troops, 
took a poſition at Briar-Creek. In order to dif. 
lodge this party, lieut. col. Prevoſt made a circuit. 
ous march of about fifty miles, with 900 men, 
The Americans were totally defeated; 150 men 
were killed, and 160 taken. This event deprived 


Gen. Lincoln of one fourth of his numbers, and 


opened a communication between the Britiſh, the In- 
dians, and the tories of North and South-Carolina.* 
Tax diſaſters, which followed the American 
arms, after the landing of the Britiſh in Georgia, 
ſtimulated the South-Carolinians to energetic ex- 
ertions, to oppole the extenſion of their conqueſts. 
John Rutledge, a Carolinian of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, was unanimouſly choſen governor 
of the ſtate, and, in conjunction with his council, 
inveſted with dictatorial powers. He aſſembled a 
large body of the militia near the centre of the 
ſtate, that they might be in conſtant readineſs to 
match whitherſoever public ſervice required. Part 
of the American force was ſtationed on the north 
ſide of the Savannah, at Purryſburg and Black 
Swamp, while General Lincoln, and the main ar- 
my, croſſed into Georgia, near Auguſta. 
Gordon, Vol. II. p. 439. 
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Wren the American army was 150 mites up 1779. 
the Savannah, Gen. Prevoſt, availing himſelf of 


that critical moment, croſſed over to Carolina with 


2400 regulars, and a conſiderable body of Indians. 
On his advance, General Moultrie, who was charg- 
ed with the defence of South-Carolina, was com- 
pelled to retire, When General Lincoln found 
that Prevoſt was marching for Charleſton, he re- 
croſſed the Savannah, and purſued him. The in- 
habitants of South-Carolina were aſſiduouſly en- 


gaged in their preparations to repel the Britiſh in- 
vaders ; and a force of 3300 men was aſſembled 


in Charleſton for the defence of that city.* 


Tur main body and baggage of the Britiſh army May rr. 
being left on the ſouth fide of Aſhley river, an * 


advanced detachment, of god men, croſſed the fer- 
ry, and appeared before the town. In the mean 
time Lincoln was marching with all poſſible expe- 
dition for the relief of Charleſton. As his timely 
arrival was dubious, and the eriſis extremely haz- 
ardous, a propoſition was made by the garriſon to 
Gen. Prevoſt, “ that South-Carolina would re- 
main ina ſtate of neutrality during the war.” The 
Britiſh commander rejected this advantageous of- 
fer; and the Americans made preparations for a 


vigorous defence. Prevoſt, having learnt, by an 


intercepted letter, that Lincoln was advancing in 

his rear, retreated from the main land to the 

iſlands on the ſea coaſt. Both armies encamped 

in the vicinity of Charleſton, watching each other's 

motions till the 2oth of June, when an attack was 
®* Ramſay, Vel. II. p. 118. 
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1779. made by about 1200 Americans, on 6 or 700 of 
the Britiſh, advantageouſly poſted at Stono ferry, 


The action was continued for an hour and twenty 
minutes, and the affailants had the advantage ; but 
the appearance of a reinforcement rendered their 
retreat neceſſary. The loſs of the Americans | in 
killed and wounded was about 1 50. 

AFTER this attack, the Britiſh retreated from 
the iſlands adjacent to Charleſton ; and the main 
body went to Savannah, 

On the 1ſt of September, Count D*Eſtaing ar- 
rived with a fleet of twenty ſail of the line, two 
of fifty guns, and eleven frigates. As ſoon as the 
count's arrival on the coaſt was known, General 
Lincoln, with the army under his command, march- 
ed with the utmoſt expedition to Savannah; and 
orders were given for the South-Carolina and 
Georgia militia to rendezvous immediately near 
the ſame place. The Britiſh were equally diligent 


in preparing for their defence.“ 


THe French and Americans, after having ſpent 
ſome time in making regular approaches, at laſt 
determined to take the place by ſtorm. Accord- 


troops, 600 continentals, and 350 of the inhabit- 
ants of Charleſton, Theſe boldly marched up 
to the lines, under the command of D'Eſtaing and 
General Lincoln; but a heavy and well directed fire 
from the batteries, and a croſs fire from the gallies, 
Cerdon, Vol. II p. 446. Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 119. 
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' threw the front of their columns into confuſion. 1779. 
Two ſtandards, however, were planted on the 
Britiſh redoubt. A retreat of the aſſailants was or- 
dered, after they had ſuſtained the enemy's fire for 
fifty-five minutes. Count D' Eſtaing and Count 
Polaſki were both wounded. The former ſlightly, 
but the latter mortally. Six hundred and thirty- 
ſeven of the French, and upwards of two hundred 
of the continental ſoldiers and militia were killed 
or wounded. After this unſucceſsful aſſault, the 
American militia almoſt univerſally returned to 
their homes. Count D'Eſtaing re-embarked his 
troops and artillery, and left the continent.“ 

Tur expedition of D'Eſtaing on the American 
coaſt, though unſucceſsful as to its principal ob- 
ject, was eventually of benefit to the United States. 
r diſconcerted the meaſures already digeſted by 
the Britiſh commanders, and procraſtinated the 
period of determining on a new plan of operation. 
It alſo occaſioned the evacuation of Rhode. Iſland; 
though not to the advantage of America; for the 
Britiſh had nearly 6000 men ſtationed two years 
and eight months on that iſland, where they 
could render little more ſervice to the royal 
cauſe, than could have been obtained by a couple 
ot frigates. 

TRE was for ſome time a ceſſation of impor- 
tant military operations through the province of 
New-York, Congreſs embraced an opportunity 
io diſpatch General Sullivan to take vengeance on 


| he Indians of the Six Nations for their ravages 
2 KRamſayr Fel. II. p. 122. + bia. 
ä F pf 
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1779- and devaſtations. Upon which, General Sullivan 
SV marched into the Indian country; burnt their 
villages, deſtroyed their proviſions, and laid waſte 
their fields and gardens. Not only the men and 
warriors, but the women and children, and whole 
ſettlements were involved in promiſcuous deſola- 
tion. The cruelties, which the Indians and Ame- 
ricans inflicted on each other, during the conteſt 
with Britain, open a ſcene deeply wounding to 
the feelings of humanity ; and the brevity of this 
work forms an apology for drawing a veil over 

thoſe horrid and deſtructive operations.“ 

* Ramſ/ay. 
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: CHAPTER XXXIV. 

e The Britiſh troops gain the poſſeſſion of Charleſton, 
he in Sauth-Carelina, Tarleton defeats Buford. 
| The inhabitants of South-Carolina generally ſub- 
ſt mit to the Britiſh government. General Sump- 
0 ter's. ſucceſs. Batile of Camden. Tarleton de- 
is feats Sumpter. Patriotiſm of the ladies of South» 


Carolina. A party of loyaliſts diſperſed by the 
Americans. Sumpter collects a body of volunteers, 
and performs ſeveral brave ations, Predatory 
excurſrons of the Britiſh. The academy of arts 
and ſciences inſtituted in Maſſachuſetts, Mutiny 
of two regiments of Connecticut troops. Ar- 
rangements in the army. Arrival of the French 
fleet. Treaty between Holland and the United 
States, General Arnold deſerts the American 
cauſe ; and agrees to deliver Weft-Point to the 
Britiſh. Unhappy fate of major Andre. Arnold 
is made brigadier-general in the Britiſh army ; 
and endeavours to engage the continental troops 10 
deſert the American cauſe, 
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Tir Britiſh army, under the com - 
mand of Sir Henry Clinton, commenced their 
operations early this year with an attempt againſt 1780, 
Charleſton, in South- Carolina. The Americans, 
at this period, were greatly diſpirited with their 
repulſe at Savannah; and the number of troops 
under General Lincoln was far too few for the 
defence of che city. 
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1779- and devaſtations. Upon which, General Sullivan 
marched into the Indian country; burnt their 
villages, deſtroyed their proviſions, and laid waſte 
their fields and gardens. Not only the men and 
_ warriors, but the women and children, and whole 
ſettlements were involved in promiſcuous deſola- 
tion. The cruelties, which the Indians and Ame- 
ricans inflicted on each other, during the conteſt 
with Britain, open a ſcene deeply wounding to 
| the feelings of humanity ; and the brevity of this 
work forms an apology for drawing a veil over 

thoſe horrid and deſtructive operations.“ 

| * Ram/ay. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The Britiſh troops gain the poſſeſſion of Charleſton, 
in Saut h- Carolina. Tarleton defeats Buford. 
The inhabitants of South-Carolina generally ſub- 
mit to the Britiſh government. General Sump- 
ter's ſucceſs. Battle of Camden. Tarleton de- 
feats Sumpter. Patriotiſm of the ladies of South. 
Carolina. A party of loyaliſts diſperſed by the 
Americans. Sumpter collects a body of volunteers, 
and performs ſeveral brave ations, Predatory 
excurſions of the Britiſh. The academy of arts 
and ſciences inſtituted in Maſſachuſetts. Mutiny 
of two regiments of Connecticut troops. Ar- 
rangements in the army. Arrival of the French 
fleet. Treaty between Holland and the United 
States. General Arnold deſerts the American 
cauſe ; and agrees to deliver Weſt-Point to the 
Britiſh. Unhappy fate of major Andre. Arnold 
is made brigadier-general in the Britiſh army; 
and endeawours to engage the continental troops tg 
deſert the American cauſe, 


Tur Britiſh army, under the com- 
mand of Sir Henry Clinton, commenced their 
operations early this year with an attempt againſt 1780, 
Charleſton, in South-Carolina, The Americans. 
at this period, were greatly diſpirited with their 
repulſe at Savannah ; and the number of troops 
under General Lincoln was far too few for the 
detence of the city, 
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1780, ON the 12th of April, the royal army opened 
their batteries againſt Charleſton; and during 


eight days, a conſtant fire was kept up between 
both parties. General Lincoln exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt in defending the town; but the 


| Britiſh ſpeedily completed its inveſtiture, both by 


land and water ; and brought the preparations to 
ſtorm it in every part in great forwardneſs. Ne. 


Mey 12. ceſſity at length impelled General Lincoln, who 
nad been applied to for that purpoſe by the inhab- 


itants, to ſurrender the town, on ſuch articles. of 
capitulation as had been previouſly agreed to, Ip 
General Clinton. 

TRE loſs on either ſide, during the fiege, was 
nearly equal, Of theking's troops, 76 were kill. 
ed, and 189 wounded, Of the Americans, 89 
were killed, and 140 wounded, The num- 


| bers, which ſurrendered priſoners of war, inclu- 


ſive of the militia, and every adult male inhab- 
itant, were about 5000; but the proper garri- 
ſon, at the time of the ſurrender, did not exceed 
2500, This was the firſt inſtance, in which the 
Americans had attempted to defend a town. 
AFTER the ſurrender of Charleſton, the next 
object of the Britiſh was to ſecure the general 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. To this end they 
polted garriſons in different parts of the country. 
They alſo ' marched with upwards of 2000 men 
towards North-Carolina, This cauſed an imme- 
diate retreat of ſome parties of Americans, who 
had advanced into the northern extremity of 
South-Carolina, with the expectation of relieving 
® werden, Fal. 112. p, 4859. + Rama, Vil. II. p. 156. 
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Charleſton. Among the corps, which had come 1780, 


forward with that view, there was one conſiſting 


of about 300 continental ſoldiers, commanded by 
col. Buford, Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, with 


700 horſe and foot, completely defeated this party, 
who, diſpirited by the loſs of Charleſton, made 
but a feeble reſiſtance. It is ſaid, that Tarleton's 
forces refuſed quarter to the Americans, after they 
had ceaſed to reſiſt, and laid down their arms.“ 

Sis Henry Clinton having left about 4000 
men for the ſouthern ſervice, embarked early in 
June, with the principal part of the army for New- 
York, On his departure, the command devolved 
on lieutenant-general Cornwallis. His lordſhip 
committed the care of the frontier to Lord Raw. 
don, and repairing to Charleſton, devoted his 
principal attention to the commercial and civil 
regulation of South-Carolina. In the mean time, 
the impoſlibility of removing their families and ef. 
fects, and the want of an army to which the mili- 
tia of the ſtates might repair, induced the people in 
the country to abandon all ſchemes of f_. cher re- 
ſtance, At Beaufort, Camden and Ninety.ſix, 
they generally laid down their arms, and ſabmit. 
ted, either as priſoners or ſubjects. 

Tux firſt effort the Americans made in South- 
Carolina was two months after the fall of Charleſ- 
ton. July 12, col. Sumpter, a native of that 
ſtate, at the head of a number of exiles, took the 
held againſt the victorious Britiſh, With the 
imall force of 133 men, he attacked and routed 2 

* Gerdan, Vol. III. p. 52. + Ramſay, Fol. II. p. 159. 
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1780. detachment of the royal forces and militia, which 
—YY were poſted in a lane at Williamſon's plantation, 


The troops from the north-weſtern frontier of 
South-Carolina joined col. Sumpter with ſuch 
alacrity, that in a few days the force under his com- 
mand amounted to 690 men. With this increaſe 
of ſtrength, he made a ſpirited attack on a party 
of Britiſh at Rocky-Mount ; but having no artil. 
lery, was obliged to retreat. This active partizan 
attacked another royal detachment, conſiſting of 
the prince of Wales” regiment, and a large body of 
tories, . under colonel Bryan, poſted at Hang- 
ing Rock. He reduced the above regiment, 
from 278 men, to nine. The remainder of loy- 
aliſts in that quarter were diſperſed ; and the 
panic occaſioned by the fall of Charleſton daily 
abated.* | 

ArrEx General Lincoln was made priſoner at 
Charleſton, General Gates was appointed to com- 
mand in the ſouthern department. On the ap- 
proach of his army, Earl Cornwallis haſtened from 


Abs. 8 Charleſton to Camden, where he attacked the 


American troops, in an unfavorable ſituation; and 
after a long and obſtinate conteſt, gained a com- 

plete victory. The continental troops fought 
with undaunted courage; but the militia were 
ſoon diſmayed, and left the former to oppoſe the 
whole force of the Britiſh army. Gen, Gates 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to rally the militia, 
but without effect. Two hundred and ninety 


American wounded priſoners were carried into 
® Ranyay, Jol. Il. p. 163, Gordon, Vol. UL. f. 95 
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Camden, after the action, among whom was the 1780. 


brave Baron de Kalb, who was mortally wound- 
ed. The numbers ſlain cannat be preciſely aſcer- 


WY 


tained ; but it is ſuppoſed they amounted to about 


700, More than 500 of the Britiſh were killed 
and wounded, according to their own account.“ 


LiEUT. colonel Tarleton, who had greatly diſ- Avg 17. 
— 


tinguiſhed himſelf in this action, was detached the 
ſubſequent day, wich a ſmall body of cavalry and 
light-infantry, to attack a corps of Americans 
under Gen. Sumpter. He executed this ſervice 
with ſuch celerity and addreſs, as to overtake and 
ſurprize this party at Fiſhing-Creek, Sumpter 
was totally defeated, and his whole detachment 
were either killed, captured or diſperſed. 

AFTER the battle at Camden, Gen. Gates 
retired firſt to Charlotte, from thence to Saliſbu- 
ry, and ſoon after to Hillſborough. A minute 
deſcription of the retreat of the Americans from 


Charlotte to Saliſbury, would be the image of 


complicated wretchedneſs. f 


Lorb Cornwallis remained at Camden. The sep. 16. 
loſs he ſuſtained in the battle, and the other di- 


advantages under which he labored, reſtrained 
him from purſuing his conqueſts. To compel the 
re-c{tabliſhment of Britiſh government, he, in about 
four weeks after his victory, iſſued a proclam- 
ation for the ſequeſtration of all eſtates be- 
longing to the active friends of independence. 
Intimidated by the proſpect of poverty and ruin, 


many became Britiſh ſubjects. However, ſeveral 


* Gordon, Vol. Ill. + Ramjay, Vel. 11. p. 1632. 
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1780. of the richeſt men in the ſtate ſuffered their for- 
tunes to remain in the power and poſſeſſion of the 


conquerors, rather than ſtain their honor, by join- 
ing the enemies of their country. The patriotiſm 
of the ladies contributed greatly to this firmneſs. 
They crowded on board prifon-ſhips, and other 
places of confinement, to ſolace their ſuffering coun- 
trymen. Large numbers of females, who were ban- 
iſhed from their families, and whoſe property was 
ſeized by the conquerors, cheerfully parted with 
their ſons, huſbands and brothers, exhorting them 
to fortitude and (perſeverance, and repeatedly en- 
treating them never to ſuffer family attachments to 
interfere with the duty they owed to their country. 
When, in the progreſs of the war, they were al- 
ſo comprehended under a general ſentence of ban- 
iſhment, with equal reſolution they parted with 
their native country,- and their many endearing 
connexions ; followed their huſbands into priſon- 


| thips and diſtant lands, where they were reduced 


to the neceſlity of receiving charity.“ 
WurilsT Lord Cornwallis was reſtrained from 


active operations, major Ferguſon undertook per- 


ſonally to viſit the ſettlements of the diſaffected to 
the American cauſe, and to train their young men 
for ſervice in the field. Having collected a corps 


of militia, he encamped on the top of King's 


mountain, near the confines of North and South- 


Carolina. Here he vas attacked by a party of Amer- 


ican volunteers, and after a ſevere conflict, re- 


ceived a mortal wound. The conteſt was termin- 
* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 172, 173, ; 
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ated by the ſubmiſſion of the ſurvivers. Upwards 1780. 
of 800 became priſoners, and 225 had been pre- 


viouſly killed or wounded, + The total rout of 
the party, which had joined major Ferguſon, ope- 
rated as a check on the future exertions of the 


loyaliſts.“ 


Taz defeat of major Ferguſon, and Sn conſe- 
quent retreat of Lord Cornwallis, encouraged the 
American militia to renew their exertions. Gen. 
Sumpter, after the diſperſion of his force on the 
13th of Auguſt, collected a corps of volunteers, 
and received ſuch occaſional reinforcements, as en- 
abled him to keep the field, though there was no 
continental army in South-Carolina for three 
months. Having mounted his followers, he in- 
felted the Britiſh, beat up their quarters, intercept- 


ed their convoys, and fo harraſſed them with ſuc- 


ceſſive alarms, that their movements could not be 
made but with caution and difficulty. He was at- 
tacked at Broad-river by major Wemys, command- 
ing a corps of infantry and dragoons. In this ac- 
tion, the Britiſh were defeated, and their com- 


manding officer taken priſoner. Soon after, he 


was attacked at Black Stocks, near Tyger-river, 
by lientenant-colonel Tarleton ; but the royal 
torces were obliged to retreat, with conſiderable 
loſs. 


Ix the mean time General Gates was exerting 


himſelf to the utmoſt to repair the injuries of his 


defeat, and was again in a condition to face the 


enemy, when he received official information, that 


* Ramſay, Fol. II. p. 73: Gordon, Fel. III. p. 122. 
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1780. General Greene was appointed to ſucceed him in 
the command of the ſouthern department. 

jone 16. WriLsT the war raged in South-Carolina, an 

incurſion was made into Jerſey, from New-York, 

with 5000 men, commanded by lieutenant-general 

Knyphauſen. They landed at Elizabethtown, and 

proceeded to Connecticut farms. In this neigh. 

| borhood, the Rev. Mr. Caldwell reſided, a Pref- 

byterian clergyman, who had rendered himſelf 

peculiarly obnoxious to the Britiſh, by his active 

zeal in the American cauſe. A ſoldier entered 

his houſe in his abſence, and ſhot Mrs. Caldwell 

inſtantly dead. After this cruel action, the houſe, 

and every thing in it was reduced to aſhes. The 

- Britiſh burnt about twelve other houſes, and alſo 

the Preſbyterian church, and then proceeded to 

Springfield. As they advanced, the Americans 

marched in ſuch numbers to oppoſe them, that 

they retreated to Elizabethtown, Whilſt the royal 

detachment was in Jerſey, Sir Henry Clinton had 

returned from Charleſton to New-Vork, and having 

ſent a reinforcement to Knyphauſen, the whole ad- 

vanced a ſecond time to Springfield. They were 

now oppoſed by General Greene, with a conſider- 

able number of continental troops. Colonel An- 

gel, with his regiment, and a piece of artillery, de- 

fended the bridge, which he was ordered to ſecure, 

with great gallantry. Superior numbers, howe- 

ver, at length, overcame obſlinate bravery, and the 

Americans were obliged to retire. They loſt 

about 80 men in this action; and the loſs of the 

Britiſh was ſuppoſed to be much greater. They 
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cloſed this expedition with burning nearly fifty 1780. 


dwelling-houſes, in Springfield, and returned to 
New-York.* 

By ſuch deſultory W were hoſtilities 
conducted at this time in the northern ſtates. In- 
dividuals were killed, houſes were burnt, and much 
miſchief done; but nothing was effected, which 


tended either to reconcilement or ſubjugation. f 


IT is remarkable, that amidſt the anxieties and 
avocations attending the war, the Maſſachuſetts 
general court paſſed an act (May 4) to incorpo- 
rate and eſtabliſh a ſociety for the cultivation and 


promotion of the arts and ſciences, by the name of 


the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. It is 
declared in the act, that the end and deſign of 
the inſtitution is, to promote and encourage the 
knowledge of the antiquities of America, and of 
the natural hiſtory of the country ; and, in ſhort, 
to promote the ſtudy of all the arts and ſciences 
that may tend to advance a tree, independent and 
virtuous people. T 

Tux diſtreſs which the 8 ſufered from 


the diminiſhed value of their currency, this year 


arrived to its higheſt pitch. The conſequences of 
this depreciation were felt with peculiar ſeverity by 
thoſe, who were engaged in military ſervices, and 


greatly augmented their other | hardſhips, This 


cauſe, ſuperadded to a complication of wants and 
ſufferings, occaſioned a diſpoſition to mutiny to 
appear in the American army. Thirty-one of 
* Ramſay. + Ibid. 1 Mines Geograpoy, Hal. I. p. 411. 
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1780. the ſoldiers, who were ſtationed at Fort-Schuyler, 
vent off in a body. Being purſued, ſixteen of 
them were overtaken, and thirteen of that number 
inſtantly killed. About the ſame time, two regi- 

ments of Connecticut troops mutinied, and got 

under arms, They determined to return home, 

or to gain ſubſiſtence at the point of the bayonet. 

Their officers reaſoned with them, and urged 

every argument that could either intereſt their 

pride or their paſſions. - After much expoſtulation, 
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they were at length prevailed upon to go to their Te 
huts,* t 
Ix order to mitigate theſe diſtreſſes, congreſs en. 
deavoured to give all poſſible ſatisfaction to their c 
officers and ſoldiers. They appointed a committee c 
for arranging their finances; and made ſome t 
other regulations reſpeQing the various public de- t 
partments. 
h Tus committee of congreſs in the American u 
| camp, wrote ſundry letters to the ſtates, ſtimu- L 
| lating them to vigorous exertions. It was agreed 1 
1 to make arrangements for bringing into the field ic 
35,000 effective men; to make up the deficien- L 

cy in the enliſtments by draughts from the mili- 
\ tia, and to call on the ſtates for ſpecific ſupplics ul 
| | of every thing neceſſary for their ſupport. 0 
WH1zsT theſe preparations were making, the H 
French armament was on its way to America. On m 
; the roth of July M. de Ternay arrived at Newport, m 
Þ in Rhode. Iſland, with a fleet conſiſtiug of ſeven de 


9 Ramſay, Vol. 1h p. 185. + Thid, 7. 1955. 
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ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, and other veſ- 1780. 


ſels of inferior force; and a body of land forces, 
to the amount of about 6000 men, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general Count de Rocham- 
beau. General Heath was preſent to receive the 
troops upon their landing, and to give them the 
poſſeſſion of the forts and batteries in the iſland, 
which by their exertions were ſoon put in a ſtate of 
defence.“ 

On the 4th of September, the plan of a treaty 
of commerce, between the ſtates of Holland and 
the United States, was ſigned by their reſpective 


agents. Mr. de Neuſville, as agent from the city 


of Amſterdam, engaged that the regency of that 
city would never adopt any meaſure contrary to 
the intereſts of America, ſo long as the conduct of 
the Americans ſhould be conformable to the inter. 
eſts of the ſtates of Holland ; but that they would 
uſe all their influence with the ſtates of the ſeven 


United Provinces, to effect the deſired connexion, 


The buſineſs was conducted, on the part of Amer. 
ica, by John Adams, the preſent preſident of the 
United States. 

In the month of September, a diſcovery of the 
utmoſt importance was made, which was a ſcheme 
for delivering Weſt-Point into the hands of Sir 
Henry Clinton. Gen. Arnold, who had the com- 
mand of that poſt, poſſeſſed the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
military talents, and had been prodigal of life in 
defence of his country, A taſta for parade and 

* Gordan, Fol. III. p. 64, 65. 1 Bid, p. 94 
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1780, extravagant living had deeply involved him in 
debt, and his neceſſities induced him to deſert the 


American cauſe. His love of pleaſure produced 
the love of money, and that extinguiſhed all ſen- 
ſibility to the obligations of honor and duty. 


Hence contracts were made, ſpeculations entered 


into, and partnerſhips inſtituted, which could not 


bear inveſtigation. Oppreſſion, extortion, miſappli- 


cation of public money and property, furniſhed him 
with the farther means of gratifying his favorite 
paſſions, In theſe circumſtances, a change of 
ſides afforded the only hope of evading a ſcrutiny, 
and at the ſame time, held out a proſpe& of re- 
pleniſhing his exhauſted coffers Influenced by 
theſe motives, he ſolicited the command of Weſt- 
Point, which had been ſtiled the Gibraltar of 
America, in order to betray that important for- 
treſs into the hands of the Britiſh,* LS 


Taz agent employed in this negociation on the 


part of Sir Henry Clinton, was major Andre, adju- 
tant-general in the Britiſh army, who is deſcribed 
by Dr. Ramſay as a/ young officer of great 
hopes, and of uncommon merit. Nature had 
beſtowed on him an elegant taſte for literature and 
the fine arts, which by induſtrious cultivation he 


had greatly improved. He poſſeſſed many amia- 


ble qualities, and great accompliſhments. His 

fidelity, together with his place and character, 

eminently fitted him for this buſineſs; but his 

high ideas of candor, and his abhorrence of dupli- 
* Ramſay, Jol. II. p. 95. 
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city, made him inexpert in practiſing thoſe arts of 1780. 


deception which it required.“ 

Fox the ſpeedy completion of the negociation, 
that was conducted between Sir Henry and General 
Arnold, the Vulture floop of wa. was ſtationed in 
the North-river, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
American poſts, as without exciting ſuſpicion, 
would ſerve for the neceſſary communications. 


A written correſpondence, through other channels, 


had been maintained, fince the year 1779, between 
Arnold and Andre at New-York, under the names 
of Guſtavus and Anderſon. 

On the 21ſt of September, the neceſſary ar- 
rangements being made, a boat was ſent at night 
from the ſhore to fetch major Andre, which 
brought him to the beach without the poſts of ei- 


ther army, where he met Arnold. Their buſineſs 


was not finiſhed, till it was too near the dawn of 
day for the major to return; and Arnold informed 
him he muſt be concealed till the next night. For 


that purpoſe he was conducted within one of the 


* Miſs Seward thus deſcribes major Andre, in her beautiful 

Menody on bis death. 

+ How gaily ſhone on thy bright marn of youth 

The ſtar of pleaſure, and the fun of truth ! 

Full from their ſource deſcended on thy mind 

Each generous virtue, and each taſte refia'd, , 

Young genius led thee to her varied fane, 

Bade thee uſk all her gifts, nor aſk in vain ; 

Hence novel thought, io every luſtre dreſt 

Of pointed wit, the diamond of the breaſt ; 

Hence glow'd thy fancy with poetic ray, 

Hence muſic warbled in thy ſprightly lay; 

And hence thy pencil with her colors warm 

Caught every grace, and copied every charm, 

Whoſe trapſiegt glories beam on beauty's cheek, 

And bid the glowing ivory breathe and ſpeak, „ 


+ Ramyjay, Fel. 1]. p. 196, 197. 
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1780. American poſts, againſt his previous ſtipulation 
and knowledge, and continued with Arnold the 


following day. The boatmen refuſed to conduct 
him back the next night, as the Vulture, from be- 
ing expofed to the fire of ſome cannon, brought up 
to annoy her, had changed her poſition. - Andre 
was, therefore, obliged to return to New-York by 
land. To favor his eſcape, he quitted his uniform, 
which he had hitherto worn under his ſurtout, for 
a common coat. He was furniſhed with a horſe, 
and under the name of John Anderſon, received a 
paſſport from Arnold „to go to the lines of 
White Plains, or lower, if he thought proper, he 
being on public buſineſs.“ 
Major Andre purſued his journey alone, 2 
proceeded undiſturbed a great part of the way to 
New-York. When he imagined himſelf out of 
danger, he was ſtopt by three of the New-York 
militia, who were out on a ſcouting party, between 
the out poſts of the two armies. One of theſe men 
ſprung from his covert, and ſeized Andre's horſe 
by the bridle. The major, inſtead of inſtantly pro- 
ducing his paſs, aſked the man where he belonged, 
who anſwered, © to below.” Andre, ſuſpecting no 
deceit, ſaid, * ſo do I.” Then declaring himfelt a 
Britiſh officer, he preſſed that he might not be de- 
tained, being on urgent buſineſs. Upon the ar- 
rival of the other two ſoldiers, he diſcovered his 
miſtake. His captors proceeded to ſearch him, 
and found his papers. He offered them a purſe 
of gold, and a valuable new watch, if they would 
* Ramſay, Fol. II p. 198. 
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company him to New-York. They nobly diſdain- 
ed theſe proffered bribes, and declared, that © ten 
thouſand guineas, or any other ſum, would be no 
- temptation to them.” They delivered him a priſ- 
oner to lieutenant-colonel Jameſon, who command- 
ed the ſcouting parties.“ 
Ix order to give Arnold time to eſcape, Andre 
requeſted colonel Jameſon, that a line might be 


ſon, This was inconſiderately granted. Arnold, 
on the receipt of this letter, abandoned every 


= bk. ff 4, Mn: aud " 


war. Colonel Jameſon forwarded to General 
Waſhington ali the papers found on Andre; 
together with a letter, giving an account of the 
whole affair; but the expreſs miſſed him, by taking 
a different route from the general, who was re- 
turning from a conference at Hartford, with Count 
de Rochambeau. This cauſed fuch a delay, as 
gave Arnold time to effect his eſcape. The pack- 
et was accompanied with a letter from the priſoner, 
which, ſays Dr. Ramſay, was expreſſed in terms 
of dignity, without infolence, and of apology, 
without meanneſs. He avowed himſelf to be 
ar- major Andre, adjutant-general in the Britiſh army ; 

his related the manner of his capture, and endeavour- 

im, d to ſhow that he did not come under the deſcrip- 

tle tion of a ſpy. His principal requeſt was, that 

* whatever his fate might be, a decency of treat- 
* Ramſay, See * of the American War. 


ſent to acquaint him with the detention of Ander- 


thing, and haſtened on board the Vulture floop of 
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7780. ment might be obſerved, which would mark, that 


mcough unfortunate, he was branded with nothing 


that was diſhonorable, and that he was involuuta- 
rily an impoſtor.”* 
ON the 29th of September, Ocanied Wafhing- 


ton appointed a board of fourteen general officers, 
with the aſſiſtance of the judge advocate general, 
to examine major Andre's caſe, and to determine 


in what light it ought to be conſidered. Andre, 
diſdaining all ſubterfuge and evaſion, voluntarih 
confeſſed more than he was aſked, and fought not 


to palliate any thing relating to himſelf, whilſt he 


concealed, with the moſt guarded and ſcrupulous 
delicacy, whatever might involve others. | The 
board did not examine a ſingle witneſs ; but 


founded their report merely upon his own candid 
confeſſion. Hence, they deelared it to be ther 


opinion, * that major Andre ought to be conſider. 
ed as a ſpy, and that, agreeably to the laws and 
uſages of nations, he ought to ſuffer death.“ 
Tn royal commanders made every exertion in 
favor of Andre. Several letters paſſed between 
the Generals Clinton and Waſhington, relative to 
this unhappy affair, and an interview took place 
between Generals Robertſon and Greene, on this 
occaſion ; but all their efforts were ineffectual. 
Axvsr, though ſuperior to the terrors of death, 
wiſhed to die like a ſoldier. To obtain this favor, 
he wrote a letter to General Waſhington, fraught 
with ſentiments of military dignity. From an ad 
herence to the uſages of war, it was not thought 
* Par/ay, Vol. II. p. 199. + Cerdon. Vel. Il. p. 132. 4 ll 
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ſaved from the pain of receiving a negative anſwer. 
When led out to the place of execution, at Tap- 


pan, in the ſtate of New-York, the way over which 


he paſſed was crowded on each fide by anxious 
ſpectators. Their ſenſibility was ſtrongly impreſ- 
ſed, by beholding a well dreſſed youth, in the 
bloom of life, of a peculiarly engaging perſon, 
mien and aſpe&, devoted to immediate execution. 
Major Andre walked with firmneſs, compoſure and 
dignity; and a ſmile of complacency expreſſed the 
ſerene fortitude of his mind. Upon ſeeing the 
preparations at the fatal ſpot, he aſked, with ſome 
degree of concern, * muit I die in this manner?“ 
He was informed it was unavoidable, He replied, 
« | am reconciled to my fate, but not to the 
mode; but ſoon ſubjoined, © it will be but a 
momentary pang,” He afcended the cart with a 
pleaſing countenanee, and with a degree of com- 
poſure, which excited the admiration, and melted 
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proper to grant this requeſt ; but his delicacy was 1780, 


Ws 


the hearts of all the fpeQators. He was aſked, 
when the fatal moment was at hand, if he had any 


thing to ſay ; he anſwered, nothing, but to requeſt, 
that you will witneſs to the world, that I die 
like a brave man.” The ſucceeding moments 
cloſed the affecting ſcene.“ 

A REview of the unhappy fate of the accom- 
pliſhed Andre, muſt be deeply affecting to the feel- 
ing heart. Among the calamities of war, we be- 
hold the virtuous and brave deſtroying each other ; 


and the feelings of humanity yielding to the ſtern 
* Gordon, Vol. III. p. 133, 134. Ramſay, Vel. Il. p. 206, 
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1780. diftates of military juſtice. In this affeQing in. 
SV ſtance, we ſee the life of an amiable individual ſa- 


crificed to policy, and the uſages of war. His 
blooming youth, accompliſhed manners, and the 
many beautiful traits in his character, excite 
eſteem, admiration, the tendereſt compaſſion, and 
deepeſt regret. Such emotions were doubtleſs 
felt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, by the brave offi. 
cers, who paſſed the deciſive ſentence, that put a 
period to his valuable life. 

Tn traitor Arnold was made a brigadier. 
general in the Britiſh army. He publiſhed an ad- 
dreſs to the inhabitants of America, dated from 
New-York, October 7, in which he endeavoured 
to juſtify his deſertion of their cauſe. This addreſs 
was ſoon followed by another, inſcribed to the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers in the continental army, in 
which he uſed a variety of inſinuating arguments, 
and offered them large pay and promotion, to al- 
lure them to follow his example. But all his en- 
deavours were abortive, and deſertion wholly ceaſ- 


ed at this remarkable period. of the war.* 
| ® Ramyay, Vol. II. 5. 205. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Revolt of the Pennſylvania line. Of a number of 
Jerſey troops. Expedition againſt Morriſſania. 


Virginia invaded by Arnold. Engagement between 


the Britiſh and French fleets, Generals Phillips 
and Arnold ravage Virginia, General Morgan 
defeats lieut. col. Tarleton, in a battle at ihe 
Cowpens, Lord Cornwallis purſues General 
Morgan. Battle at Guildford court-houſe, Gen. 
Greene returns to South-Carolina, He is defeated 
by Lord Rawdon, at Camden. He takes a num- 


ber Britiſh poſts. Ninety-Six beſieged ; but re- 


lieved by Lord Rawdon. General Greene re- 


treats. His heroic reſolution. Battle at Eutaw- 
Springs. The Britiſh driven down to Charlton. 


Tnoven General Arnold's addreſs 1781. 
to his countrymen produced no effe& in detaching 
the American ſoldiers from the unproductive ſer- 


vice of congreſs, their ſteadineſs could not be ac- 
counted for from any melioration of their circum- 
ſtances. They ſtill remained without pay, and 


deſtitute of ſuch clothing as the ſeaſon required. 


Theſe complicated diſtreſſes excited a mutiny in 
the army, which made its firſt threatening appear- 


ance in the Pennſylvania line, On the iſt of 


January, 1300 of theſe troops turned out, and pe- 


remptorily refuſed to ſerve any longer, unleſs they 
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1781. could obtain redreſs of grievances. At the fame 
time, they repeatedly, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


denied being influenced by the leaſt diſaffection to 
the American cauſe; or having any intention ef 
deſerting to the enemy. They rejected all the 
flattering propoſals which were made to them, at 
this period, by the Britiſh, with diſdain, They 
even delivered two of Sir Henry Clinton's meſſen- 
gers to General Wayne. They were tried by a 
board of officers, condemned for ſpies, and in- 
ſtantly executed.“ 

In order to accommodate matters with the re- 
volters, commiſſioners were appointed to hear their 
complaints, and redreſs their grievances. Upon 
which they cheerfully returned to their duty in 
the continental army. They nobly refuſed a purſe 
of an hundred guineas, which was offered them 
as a reward for their fidelity, in delivering the 
ſpies. 

On occaſion of this revolt, the commander in 
chief ſtated, in a circular letter to the four eaſtern 
ſtates, the well founded complaints of his army; 
and the impoſſibility of keeping them together, 
under the preſſure of ſuch a variety of ſufferings, 
General Knox was requeſted to be the bearer of 
theſe diſpatches ; and to urge the ſtates to an im- 
mediate exertion for the relief of the ſoldiers. He 
viſited New-England, and with great earneſtneſs 
deſcribed their wants and diſtreſs. His energetic 
efforts induced the ſtates to make advances for 
their relief.f 

Gordon, Vol. V. g. 21, 1 Ramyjay, Pol. II. p. 221. 
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Tas ſucceſs of the Pennſylvania revolters en- 1781. 
couraged about 160 of the Jerſey brigade, ſoon 


after, to ſeek redreſs in a ſimilar method. They 
did not, however, conduct with equal ſpirit 
and prudence ; but committed ſeveral acts of 
outrage againſt particular officers, while they 
affected to be ſubmiſſive to others. Three of the 


moſt notorious of the leaders, were, by a court- 


martial, unanimouſly ſentenced to death, and ac- 
cordingly executed.” The others made public 
conceſſions to their officers, and promiſed, by 
future good conduct, to atone for paſt offences.“ 
Task unfortunate events, however, did not 
damp the enterprizing ſpirit of the American ar- 
my. An expedition was formed, under the direc- 
tion of General Parſons; the executive part of 
which was confided to the military addreſs of 
lieut, col. Hull, againſt a poſt of the enemy, called 
Morriſſania. The army, after contending with a 
ſevere ſtorm of hail and ſnow, while on a march 
of more than thirty miles, ſurprized them in their 
huts, on the 22d,of January, and captured 100 
perſons, with ſome horſes and cattle ; and after deſ- 
troying the barracks and forage, effected a retreat 
in good order. For this well conducted ſervice, 
General Parſons, for his arrangement, and colonel 
Hull, for his intrepidity, received the thanks of 
congreſs, and of the commander in chief.f 


* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 221. 


+ The compiler of the Hiftory of Neeb England has taken the 
arcount of the expeaition * Morriſſania ſrom papers, with 
whick jhe was fawered by General Hull, of Newton, 
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1781. Tas Britiſh appear to have planned the cam- 


Wy 


paign of 1781 in ſuch a manner, as to attack the 
Americansin a variety of places at once. Ac- 


cordingly, in that year, the war raged not only 


in the vicinity of New-York, but in Georgia, 
South and North-Carolina, and in Virginia. 
Tris year General Arnold made a predatory in- 


curſion into Virginia. His force conſiſted of about 


1600 men, and was ſupported by fuch a number 
of armed veſſels, as enabled him to commit exten- 
ſive ravages in the country. The invaders firſt 
deſtroyed large quantities of ſtores in Richmond, 
and ſoon after committed ſimilar devaſtations in 
ſcveral other places.* 

Tus deſtructive ravages, which were made by 
General Arnold, and the apprehenſion of a deſign 


to fix a permanent poſt in Virginia, induced Gen- 


eral Waſhington to detach 1200 men, under the 


conduct of the Marquis de la Fayette, to the relief 


of that ſtate. He was alſo to urge the French in 


Rhode - Iſland to co-operate with him in attempting 


to capture Arnold and his party. The French 


commanders ſuppoſed an opportunity offered of 
rendering eſſential ſervice to their allies, and ac- 
cepted the propoſal with avidity. A partial en- 
gagement took place, between their fleet and that 
of the Britiſh, The conteſt was nearly balanced, 
and ended without the loſs of a ſhip on either fide. 


The Britiſh, however, obtained the fruits of victory 


ſo far as to oblige their adverſaries to return to 
* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 226, 
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Rhode-and, without fling — — 1781. 
the expedition? r gt 
A rew days hate a convoy ar 25. 
1ived from Ney- Vork, having on board about'2000 
choſen troops, under General Phillips, who was 
appointed to the command in Virginia. He ſoon 
elected a junction with Arnold, and they fucceſſive- 
y deſeated thoſe bodies of militia, which remained 
to defend the country. In their deſtructive expe- 
ditions, they ſpread terror and deſolation; and- 
deſtroyed property to an immenſe amount. | 
WHILST the royal forces were plundering Vir- 
ginia, the war raged in the two Carolinas. The 
ſucceſs of the Britiſh, in reducing Charleſton, en- 
couraged them to project an invaſion” of North- 
Carolina. Hence Lord Cornwallis began to make 
vigorous exertions, in order to penettate into that 
ſtate, His progreſs, was retarded by an attempt 
made by the Americans, under General Morgan, 
to gain paſſeſſion of the valuable diſtrict of Nine - 
y- Six. In order ta counteract this deſign, Lord 
Cornwallis detached. lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, 
vith about 1100. men. His force was much ſu- 
perior to the Americans, and two thirds of the 
latter were militia. With theſe fair proſpects 
of ſucceſs, Taxleton attacked Morgan at the , Cow» * 
pens, a place near Pacolet river. The Americans, 
after an obſtinate conteſt, gained a complete victo- 
y. Upwards of 300 of the Britiſh were killed or 
wounded, and about 500 priſoners were taken. 
Fac. Bol. il. f. 2 + o Tul. M. f. G2. 
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1781, The Americans had only twelve men nme and 
fixty wounded.* 


Tus brilliant ſucceſs entirely diſconcerted the 
plan of Lord Cornwallis. He hoped, however, by 
vigorous exertions, to recover what he had loſt. 
With the expeCtation of retaking the priſoners 


captured at the Cowpens, and to make reparation 


for the late defeat in that place, his lordſhip inſtant- 
ly determined on the purſuit'of General Morgan, 
who had moved off towards Virginia, with- his 
priſoners. The movements of the royal troops, in 
conſequence of this determination, induced Gen- 
eral Greene to leave the main army under the com- 
mand of Gen. Huger, that he might join Mor- 
gan's detachment, and direct the motions of both 
diviſions of his army. - | 
Tux Brittth urged the a adi fo much 
rapidity, that they reached the ford of the Cata- 
baw on the evening of the ſame day on which 
their fleeing adverſaries had croſſed it. Before the 
next morning, a heavy fall of rain rendered this 
river impaſſable. Had it riſen a few hours earlier, 
the Americans would have had no chance of el 


cape, and their priſoners would have been retaken 


by the enemy. The arrival of General Greene 
at this time, who directed the retreat in the moſt 
judicious manner, was equally providential. f 
ArTER the Britiſh had effected the paſſage of 
the Catabaw, they continued their purſuit, The 
Americans ſoon after croſſed the Ladkin, and ſe- 


Ramſar, Vel. II. p. 234. + id. Sketch of Genera 
Crtens Life. 
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' cured the boats on the north ſide. The want of 1781. 
boats, and the rapid riſing of the river, again pres *YY 
vented Lord Cornwallis from reaching them. 
: Theſe repeated providential eſcapes were conſider- 
ed by the Americans as evidences, that their cauſe 
was favored by heaven.“ 


Loxp Cornwallis had diſengaged his army of | [1 

L part of their baggage, in order to. accelerate his | 

„ purſuit. The Americans, however, by a rapidity ö 

is of movements, and the interference of Providence, ö 

n eluded his efforts, and by the moſt indefatigable 

* exertions, General Greene tranſported his army, ll! 

N artillery and -baggage, over the river Dan, into 1 

r. Virginia. 

th IN this ſtate, he received fs, Winden 5 
upon which he returned to North-Carolina, and en- | 

ch camped in the vicinity of Lord Cornwallis' army. 

a By a variety of the beſt concerted manœuvres, and 1 

ch by the ſecrecy and promptitude of his motions, he ſo | 

he judiciouſly ſupported the arrangement of his troops, 

his that during three weeks, whilſt the enemy remain- 

er, ed near him, he prevented-their taking any advan- 

el- tage of their ſuperiority, and cut off all opportuni- 

en ty of their receiving ſuccors from the royaliſts,t . 

ne Ar length, General Greene effected a junction 

oft Vith a continental regiment, and two conſiderable 


bodies of Virginia and Carolina milifla, He, there- 
tore, determined no longer to avoid an engagement. 
THE American army conſiſted of about 4400 Mar.15. 
. —_— nn wuw 
men, of whom nearly two thirds were militia, The 
Gerda, Vol, IV. . 39, 40. f Bid. 
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1781. Britiſh were about 2400, of choſen troops, grown 
veteran in victories. Lord Cornwallis, being ap- 


prized of General Greene's intentions, marched 
out to meet him; and an action commenced near 
Guildford court-houſe. After an obſtinate con- 
teſt, which les an hour and an half, the 


diſcipline of veteran troops gained the victory. 


Lhe battle was terminated by. General Greene's 


ordering a retreat, when he perceived, that the en- 
emy were on the point of encircling his troops. 
Taz victory gained by the Britiſh was dearly 
bought. Their loſſes, in killed, wounded and mif- 
ſing, were eſtimated at 532, among whom were 
ſeveral officers of diſtinction. The loſs of the 


Americans amounted to about 400 killed and 


wounded. Lord Cornwallis found himſelf unable 
to purſue the advantage, which his recent n 
ſeemed to promiſe. | 

Soo after this engagement, ads 
turned to South-Carolina, and advanced to Cam. 
den. This place was covered on the fouth and eaſt 
ſides by a river and a creek, and to the weſtward 
and northward by fix redoubts. It was defended 


by Lord Rawdon, with 900 men, The American 


army, conſiſting of about an equal number of con- 
tinentals, and between two and three hundred mili- 


tia, was unequal to the taſk of carrying this poſt by 


ſtorm, or of completely inveſting it, General 
Greene therefore took a good poſition, about a mile 
diſtant, in expectation of alluring the garriſon out 


* Ramſay, Vol. IL. p. 241, 242. Greene's Life, p. 33. 
+ Gorden, Val. IV, p. $3, 84. Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 246. 
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of their lines. Lord Rawdon, with great ſpirit, 1781, 
ſallied out, and attacked General Greene in Mages, 
camp. The defence was obſtinate; and for ſome. 
part of the engagement, victory evidently inclined 
; to the Americans; but, in the progreſs of the ac 
] tion, the premature retreat of two companies event- 
ually occaſioned. the defeat of their whole army. 
' Their loſs, in killed, wounded and miſſing, was be- 
* tween two and three hundred. Lord Rawdon loſt 
258. After this action, the Americans encamped 
about five miles from their former poſition; and 
the Britiſh retired to Camden. Lord Rawdon, 
however, was ſoon after pi IAG this 
vol. | 
Ceci a 
ous exertions, in order to recovet South- Carolina 
from the power of the Britiſh, - His efforts were, in 
various inſtances, crowned with ſucceſs. | The nu- 


2 merous forts, garriſoned by the enemy, fell, one 

1 after the other, into the hands of the Americans. 

Ft Orangeburg, Motte, Watſon, Georgetown, and 

d Granby, were ſurrendered; and they contained a 

d very conſiderable number of 6 of Sy 

n with military ſtores and artillery.“ 

* Wisst operations were carrying on * 

i the ſmall poſts, Gen. Greene proceeded, with his 

y main army, and laid fiege to Ninety-Six, in which May 2;. 
al lieut, col. Cruger, with 500 men, were advan- 
le tageonſly poſted. The fiege was conducted for a 


it conſiderable time with great ſpirit ; and the place 
* Ramyay, Fol. II. p. 247 249. 
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178 1. was defended with equal bravery. - When, at 


jength, the works were ſo much reduced; that far- 


ther reſiſtance would have been temerity, Lord 
Rawdon received from Europe a reinforcement! of 
three regiments, 'which enabled him to relieve 
this important poſt. In theſe circumſtances, Gen. 
Greene was reduced to the alternative of abandon. 
ing the ſiege, or proceeding to an aſſault. The 
latter, being more agreeable to his enterprizing 
ſpirit, was attempted; and, though the aſſailants 
diſplayed great reſolution, they were repulſed, with 
the loſs of 150 men; upon which he raiſed te 
hege, and retreated over the Saluda. 1% 
Inis event involved the American army in great 

diftreſs. Their expectations were blaſted; when 
in the graſp of victory; and they were obliged to 
ſeek a retreat in the extremity of the country, 
when nearly maſters of the whole, In this gloomy 
ſituation, Gen. Greene was adviſed to retire with 


his remaining force to Virginia, To ſuggeſtions 


of this kind he nobly replied, + I will recover 
South-Carolina, or die in the attempt.“ “ 

Song unimportant ſkirmiſhes took place, be- 
tween detached parties of both armies, in July and 
Auguſt. On the gth of September, Gen. Greene 
having aſſembled about 2000 men, proceeded to 
attack the Britiſh, who, under the command of 
col. Stewart, were poſted at Eutaw-Springs. A 
molt obſtinate battle enſued in this place, and 
continued from nine in the morning till one in 

* Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 250. 
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the afternoon. The American forces were drawn 1781. 


up in two lines. The firſt was compoſed of mili - 


tia, the ſecond of continental troops. As they 
advanced, they fell in with two parties of the 
Britiſh, three or four miles ahead of their main 
army. Theſe being briſkly attacked, ſoon re- 
tired. The militia continued to purſue and fire, 
till the action became general, and they were 
obliged to give way. In the hotteſt part of the 


engagement, Gen. Greene ordered the Maryland 


and Virginia continentals to charge with trailed 
arms. Nothing could ſurpaſs the intrepidity of 
both officers and men on this occaſion. They 
ruſhed on in good order through a heavy cannon» 
ade, and a ſhower of muſketry, with ſuch un- 
ſhaken reſolution, that they bore down all before 
them. Lieut. colonel» Campbell, while bravely 
leading his men on to that ſucceſsful charge, re- 
ceived a mortal wound. After he had fallen, he 
enquired who gave way, and being informed that 
the Britiſh were fleeing in all quarters, replied, 
die contented,“ and immediately expired. The 
Britiſh were vigorouſly purſued, and upwards of 
500 of them were taken priſoners. They, how- 
ever, made a freſh ſtand, in a favorable poſition, 
in a ſtrong brick houſe, and picketed garden. 
Lieut. col. Waſhington, after having made every 
effort to diſlodge them, was wounded and taken 
priſoner. Four fix-pounders were ordered up 
before the houſe, from under cover of which the 


Britiſh were firing. The Americans were com- 


HISTORY OFT 


1781. pelled to leave theſe pieces and retire ; but they 
nleſt a ſtrong picket on the field of battle, and 


only retreated to the neareſt water in their rear. 
In the evening of the next day, lieut. col. Stew- 
art, who commanded on this occaſion, left 50 of 
his wounded men, and a thouſand ſtand of arms, 
and moved from the 'Eutaws, towards Charleſton. 
Fhe loſs of the Britiſh, incluſive of priſoners, was 
upwards of 1100; that of the Americans about 
zoo, in which number were 60 officers - 
| Soon after this engagement, the Americans re- 
tired to their former poſition, on the high hills of 
Santee, and the Britiſh took poſt in the vicinity of 
Monk's corner. In the end of the year, General 
Greene moved down to the lower country, and 
about the ſame time, the- royal army abandoned 
their out poſts, and retired to the — on 
Charleſton - neck. 

Tux battle at Eutaw, may be conſidered as cloſ- 
ing the national war in South- Carolina. The ex- 
ertions which the enemy afterwards made, produc- 
ed no other effect than the loſs of property and in- 
dividual lives. The crops, which the Britiſh had 
planted in the ſpring, were reaped by the Ameri- 
cans, © Hiſtory,” ſays Dr. Ramſay, * affords but 
ſew inſtances of commanders, who have achieved ſo 
much with equal means, as was done by General 
Greene, in the ſhort ſpace of a twelvemonth. He 
opened the campaign with gloomy proſpects, but 
cloſed it with glory. His unpaid and half naked 


* Gorden, Val. IV. p. 168-171. Ramſay, Fel. II. p. 252. 
Greene's Life, 9. 100. 
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army, had to contend with vetetan ſoldiers, ſupplied — 
with every thing that the wealth of Britain, or *YY 
plunder of Carolina could procure. Under all 

theſe diſadvantagts;hecotmpelled ſupetior numbers 

to retire from the extremity of the ſtate, and con- 

fine themſelves in the capital and its vicinity. Had + 
not his mind been of the firmeſt texture, he would 

have been diſcouraged ; but his enemies found him 

= ſornittiges/the crebing el © Gali; 1 


morning of a victory.“ 
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CMAPTER XXXVI. INT 


iy Curmualli Jain. the 2 forces in 1. Pas 


1 abit 


De Marguis, de la Faye” s able 
General Wayne attacks the Britiſh army. 1. 
48 ornoallis arti ies Yorktown and Cheefter. Plan 
" for his capture. Arrival of Count de Graſſe with 
: his fleet. Admiral Greaves. engages the” French 
fleet off Cheſapeak. Arnold's expedition into Con- 
necticut. Lord Cornwallis cleſely beſieged in 
Torktown. Ile ſurrenders. Toy of the Ameri: 
cant on that occaſion. 


| {PD Cornwallis, ſoen after the bat- 
1781. tle at Guildford court-houſe, marched tq Wilming- 
* toni North-Caroliha. Previouſly to his depart- 
ure from that place, he received information, that 
General Greene had begun his march for Camden. 
Though his lordſhip was apprehenſive of danger 

from that quarter, yet; preferring the extenſive | 
ſcale of operations which Virginia preſented, to the 
narrow one of preſerving paſt conqueſts, he deter- 
mined to leave South-Carolina to be defended by 
Lord Rawdon. Before the' end of April, he, 
therefore, proceeded to Virginia. By the combi- 
nation of the royal force previouſly employed in 
this ſtate, with the troops which had marched from 
Wilmington, Lord Cornwallis was at the head of 
a very powerful army; and ſoon after his arrival, 
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he was reinforced by i500 men from New-York. = | 


About the ſame time he received. information, _ 
three Britiſh regiments! had failed from Cork to 
Charleſton. Theſe events, together with Lo 
Rawdon' $ report of the. advantage be had gain 


over General Greene, diſſipated all his anxiety for 


South- Carolina, and inſpir2d | him, with the moſt 
ſanguine expectatiqns of a glorie iqus campaign.* 

Tz defenſive forces, which were oppoſed to the 
formidable Britiſh army, were princi bY. encruſted 
to the Marquis de Ia Fayette. Early in the year, 
as has been already related, he had been detached 


from the main American army on an expedition, 


the object of which Was A co-operation with the 
French feet in capturing General Arnold. On 
the failure of this, the marquis marched back as 


far as the head of Elk. There he received an order 


to return to Virginia to oppoſe the Britih forces, 
which had become more formidable, by the ar- 
rival of a canſideraþle reinforcement, under Gen, 
Philips. He. ,prpceefed, without delay, to Rich. 
mond, and arrived, there the day before the Britiſh 
reached Mancheſter, on the ; oppoſite fide of James 
river. His preſence, with a body of troops, ſecur- 
ed Richmond from the hoſtile attacks of the Brits 
im, and ſaved the military . ſtares with which it 


was then filled. The ſuperiority of che royal | 


forces was ſo great, that he had. before him an ar- 


duous taſk, and was preſſed with various embar- 
raſſments. In this ſituation he began tc to retire FO | 


. Ramſay, Vel. I. p. 255+ 256. 


(2 "Hrs TOR y 6 1 12 
9 "he little army, which conſiſted 3x"? about ! 680 
— regulars, 200 militia, and 60 dragoons,* ge 


Lonp Cornwallis advanced from Peterſburg & 
James river, which he croſſed at Weſtown, ar 
thence marching through Hanover county, croffed 
the South Anna, or Pamunkey river. Thie mat. 
quis followed his motions, but at a guarded dil. 
tance, The ſuperiority of the Britiſh army enabled 
them to trayerſe the country in all directions. In 
the courſe of their marches, and countermarches, 
immenſe , quantities of property were deſtroyed, 
many unimportant (1 ſkirmiſhes took place, and many 
partial conqueſts were made, without any perma- 
nent eſſect. Lord Cornwallis deſpiſed the youth 
of his opponent, and unguardedly wrote to Great- 
Britain, © The boy cannot eſcape me.” | The 
marquis, however, acted with ſo much caution, 


made ſo judicious 2 choice of polts, and exhibited 


Jo much vigor and defign in his movements, as to 
prevent any advantage being taken of his weak- 
neſs He effected a junction at Racoon Ford with 
General Wayne, who was at the head of 800 
Pennfylvanianz. Whilſt this junction was forming, 
the Britiſh got between the American army and its 
ſtores, which had been removed from Nichmond 


to Abemarle old court houſe. The marquis had 


the addreſs to extricate himſelf from this difficulty. 
By forced marches he arrived within a few miles 
of the enemy, when they were two days march 
from Abemarle court. houſe, and opened i in the 
night a nearer road, which had been long diſuſed, 
Geraden, Vel. . p. 110. Rampay, Vel. II. p. 25% 
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and was much embarraſſed. To the fürprie of 1787. 
Lord Cornwallls, the marquis fixed himſelf the nent — 
day in à ſtreng poſition” betweert the Britiſh arc 
my and the Americum ſtores. e T4. „Harte 
Titis jdididous moveinent'Gerkiiged'the plans ü 
the Bri gemeral and induced him to commenee 
— to Richmond. About this 
time, the mariills' urmy was reinforced by Steu- 
br troops, amd by millitia,” from the parts adj · 
He followed Lord Corn wullls, and had che 
as I preſs him with'an idea, that the Amici 
rican army was much greater tian It realy" was, © = 
His lordſhip, therefore, retreated to Willlamſburg. 
The day after "the main body of che Br army 
arrived, their rear was attacked by an American 
light corps, under col. Butler, and ſuſtained a con. 
ſiderable loſs. f | 0; 14.913; 
' AnovT the time Lord Cornwallis reached Wil. 
liamſburg,” he received intelligerice from New- 
York, exhibiting the danger, to which that "city 
was expoſed, p75 a combined attack, that was 
ſaid to be” threatened by che allies.” Sir Henry 
Clinton, therefore, tequired” his lordſhip to ſend 
him a detachment, if he was not engaged in any 
important are and recommended to him 
a healthy ffation, vith an ample defenſive poſt till 
New-York ſhould be out of danger. Lord Corn- | 
walls, in order ts comply with this requiſition, de- 
termined to retire to Portſmouth, Judging” chat 
he could more &ſily maintain that poſt, with a 
d, diminiſhed” force, than his preſent poſition. For 
N ® Gordon, Vol. 1 p 1-116. + Raney, Vel. Il. 2. "258. 
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17815 the neun of this plan, be vas obliged to, croſs 
jane. river. The Marquis de la Fayette, fuppoſ- 


July 6. 


uns this do be a farorable opportunity: for afting 
offenſively, advanced on the Britiſh. -, General 


Wayne, being informed, that the main body of 
the royal forces had croſſed the rixer, pulked for- 


ward with 800 men, to harraſs their. rear. Colle 
up to his expectations, he found the whole 
Iritiſb army ready to oppoſe. bin. With great 
preſence of mind, he extricated himſelf from his 
perilous ſituation, by boldly attacking and engag · 
ing them with ſpirit; and then retreating with the 
utmoſt expedition, Lord Cornwallis, ſuſpeRting 
the whole was a ſcheme to draw him into an ambuſ- 
cade, did not purſue. The Britiſh. paſſed the river 


edge, and retired to Pentnen without mo- 


leſtation.“ 

Load Chravallis had previilly taken As 
ceflary ſteps for forwarding part of his army to 
New-York. But before they failed, an expreſs ar- 
rived from Sir Henry Clinton, with a letter, allows 
ing him to detain the whole of the forces under 
his command, expreſſing his preference of Wil- 
liamſburg to Portſmouth, for the reſidence of the 
army, and his deſire that Old Point Comfort, or 


Hampton Road, ſhould be ſecured as a ſtation for 


line of battle ſhips. It being a principal object of 


the campaign to fix on a ſtrong permanent poſt or 


place of arms in the Cheſapeak, for ſecurity of both 

the army and navy, and the places above mention- 

ed having been found unfit for this purpoſe, York- 
* Ramey, Pol. II. p. 259. Lendrum, Val. II. p. 370. 
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town! and Vikcolles-Puber were nel « moſt 1787. 


ers. Lord Cornwallis therefore evacuated ' Portf: 


mouth, and afſiduouſly applied Hkiniſelf t6 ſorafy 
thoſe poſts, and render them equally reſpectable 
by land and water, | Fan 
about 7000 excellent „ bong pheges 
Wumgr his lordſhip was thus exerting intel 
to render his poſt impregnable ; the combined ar- 
my of French and Amerlcans were equally active 
in their attempts to tepel their enemies, and hoped, 
by vigorous exertions, to put a period to the war. 
Ta: plan of the whole campaign had been fix- 
ed at Weather sfield, in an interview between Gen- 
erals Waſhin gtoh, Knox and du Portal, on the part 
of the Ae and the Count de Nöchn ben 
and the chevalier Chaſteleux, on the part of the 
French. This was to lay ſiege to New-York, in 
concert with a French fleet, which was to arrive on 
the coaſt in the month of Augult. / It was agreed 


that the French troops ſhould march towards the | 


North. river. Letters were addreſſed to the execu- 
tive officers of New-Hampthire, Maſſachuſetts, 


Connecticut and New. Jerſey, requiting, among 


other things, militia to the amount of 6200. The 
French troops marched from Rhode-Iſland in June, 
and early in the following month joined the Ame- 
nean army. About the time this junction was ef. 
fected, General Waſhington, marched his army 
from their winter encampment near Peek's kill, to 
the vicinity of King's Bridge. He was, however, 
* Gerden, Vol. IV. 5. 185. 
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s after theſe introductory movements, deterred from 


al cauſe of real ſervice. 


| himſelf near the capes of Virginia. . His ſituation 


rv executing een the inſufficiency of by. 
forces. 55 8 a; "af! kw ay; 3 | 


a. nai chien thay, « the tardiiels of 


the ſtates, which at other tines had brought them 
near the brink of ruin, was at preſent the accident. 
Had they ſent forward 
their recruits for — army, and their quo- 
tas of militia; ay was expected, che ſiege of New- 
Vork would have commenced in the latter end of 
July, or early in Augult. Whilſt the ſeaſon 
waſting away in expectation of theſe neee 
ments, Lord Cornwallis, as has been related, fixed 


there, the arrival of .a reinforcement of 3900 Ger. 
mans from Europe at New-York, the ſuperior 
ſtrength. of the garriſon, the failure of the ſtates in 
filling up their battalions, and embodying theit 
militia, and eſpecially the recent intelligence, from 
2 de Grafle, that his deſtination was fixed to 

the Cheſapeak, coneurred, about the middle of 
Naka: to make a total change of the plan of the 


campaign.“ 


Tu Amerſezn.commander ſill kept up the ap- 
pearance of an intention to attack New-York, in 


order to amuſe and deceive the Britiſh 

Whilſt this deception was played off, the allied 11. 

my croſſed the North-river, and pe on by: the 

way ot Philadelphia, to Yorktown.f_ We 
Wise the attack of New-York was in ſeriom 


contemplation, a letter from General Walkingion, 
® Gordon, Vol, IV, P. 1205 * " F Ranyay, Pal: 1. p 265. 
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Clinton. Under the-ſtrong impreſſion of this -in« 


telligence, the Britiſh commander believed every 


movement towards - Virginia to-be a feint, calcu» 
lated io draw his attention from the defence of 
New-York. Hence he bent his whole force to 
ſtrengthen that poſt, and ſuffered the French and 
American armies to paſs him without any moleſ- 


tation.“ 


Wuzn General Waſhington had reached Chef: 


ter, he received the joyful intelligence, that Count 


de Graſſe had arrived in the Cheſapeak, with Aus 30. 
twenty- eight ſail of the line, from the Weſt- in 


dies. The count, on his paſſage, fell in with 


and took à packet from Charleſton, having Lord 


Rawdon on board, who was on his return to 
Great- Britain. 

Count de Graſle, with the utmoſt expedition, 
blocked up. York-river, with three large ſhips and 
ſome frigates, and moored the principal part of 
his fleet in Lynhaven-bay. In order to relieve 


Lord Cornwallis, Admiral Greaves, with a Britiſh 


fleet, appeared off the capesof Virginia. The French 
admiral, with his ſuperior fleet, went out to meet 
him, and an indeciſive engagement took place. 
In the beginning of September, Count de Grafle's 
fleet was joined by eight ſail of men of war, from 
Rhode-Iſland, under M. Barras. After the French 


fcet had obtained ſuch a ſuperiority, Admiral 
* | Ram/ay, Vel. II p. 266. Gordon, Vl, 17, p. 182. 
1 vi 


detailing the particulars of the intended operations 1781, 
of the campaign, fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
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SOT re-entered the Cheſapeik. 


Sep. 6. 


GrxERAL Waſhington and Count Heck 


| beau reached Williamſburg on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. They, with Generals Chaſteleux, du 


Portal and Knox, proceeded to viſit Count de 


Graſſe on board his ſhip, the Ville de Paris, and 
agreed on a plan of operations.“ 

Wulst the combined armies were alice 
to the ſiege of Yorktown, Sir Henry Clinton diſ- 
patched - General Arnold, with a ſufficient land 
and marine force, to Connecticut, in order to 


ravage New-London, and lay waſte his native 


country. Upon the arrival of the Britiſh troops 
in that place, Fort-Griſwold, on Groton hill, was 


furiouſly attacked by lieutenant-col. Eyre, who 


commanded one of che detachments employed in 

the expedition. The garriſon defended themſelves 
with great reſolution, but, after a ſevere conflict 
of forty minutes, the fort was carried by the al- 
failants. Upon which a ſevere execution took 
place, though reſiſtance had ceaſed on the part of 
the Americans, The brave col. Ledyard, who 


_ commanded the fort, was ſlain with his own ſword, 


after he had ſurrendered, Sixty dwelling-houſes, 
in New-London, and eighty-four ſtores, were re- 
duced to aſhes. The loſs which the Americans 
ſuſtained, by the deſtruction of naval ſtores, of 
proviſions and merchandize, was immenſe, Gen. 
Arnold, having completed the object of the expe- 


dition, returned in eight days to New-York.t 
* Ramſay, Vol. Il. p. 267. Þ Ibid, p. 275: 
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Taz combined forces proceeded on their way 1781, 
to Yorktown, partly by land, and partly down 
the Cheſapeak, The whole, together with a 
body of Virginia militia, under the command of 
General Nelfon, amounting, in the aggregate to 
12,000 men, rendezvouſed at Williamſburg, on 
the 25th of September, and in five days more 

moved down to the inveſtiture of Yorktown, 
The French fleet, at the ſame time, moved to the 
mouth of Vork - river, and took a poſition, which 
was calculated to prevent Lord Cornwallis, either 
from retreating, or receiving ſuccor by water.“ 

In the mean time, the royal army were exert- 
ing themſelves to the utmoſt to ſtrengthen their 
works, and their artillery was, canſtantly employ- 
ed in impeding the operations of the combined 
army, On the gth and 1oth of October, the 
French and Americans opened their batteries, and 
a tremendous roar of cannon and mortars was 
continued for fix or eight hours, without ceaſing. 

Ox the 11th, the beſiegers commenced the ſe- 
cond parrallel, two hundred yards from the works 
of the beſieged, Two redoubts, which were ad- 
vanced on the left of the Britiſh, greatly retarded 
the progreſs of the combined army; it was, there- 
fore, determined to attack. both at the ſame hour, 
To excite a ſpirit of emulation, the reduction of 
the one was committed to the French, of the 
other to the Americans, Both detachments hav- 
ing paſſed the abbatis and paliſades with unloaded 
mulkets, carried them in a few minutes. The 

| * Ramſa;, ul. 11. 5. 208. : 
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1781. Americans had only 8 men killed, and ag wound. 
a; but nee erb eee rs number 


of men 
Tux allied 2 
ſiege with great ſucceſs. By this time the bat - 


teries of the beſiegers were covered with nearly 


an hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, and the 
works of the beſieged were ſo deſtroyed, that they 
could ſcarcely ſhew a fingle gun. Lord Cornwal. 
lis was now driven to the diſagreeable alternative, 
either to ſurrender, or attempt an eſcape. He 
determined on the latter. Boats were prepared, 
under different pretences, to receive the troops 
in the night, and tranſport them to Gloceſter. 
Point. After one embarkation had arrived at the 
place of their deſtination, and the greater part of 
the troops were landed, the weather, which was 
before moderate and calm, inſtantly changed to 
a moſt violent ſtorm of wind and rain. The 
boats, with the remaining troops, were all driven 
down the river, and the deſign of paſſing over 
was not only entirely fruſtrated, but the abſence 
of the boats rendered it impoſſible to bring the 
troops from Gloceſter, Thus weakened- and di- 


vided, the army was expoſed to great danger. 


However, the boats returned, and the troops were 
brought back in the courſe of the forenoon, ber 
very little loſs. f 


TRE failure of this ſcheme involved the Brit- 
iſh army in extreme diſtreſs, Their works were | 


ſinking under the weight of the French and Amer- 
® Ramſay, Vol. Il. p. 269, 270. + Gordon, Vol. IV. p. 194. 
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York were over, and the ſpirits of the royal ar- _ | 


my exhauſted by their unremitting fatigue. - In 
this deſperate ſituation, Lord [Cornwallis fent 'a 
letter to General Waſhington, requeſting a ceſ- 
lation of arms for twenty-four hours, and that 
commiſſioners might be appointed, for digeſting 
the terms of - capitulation. Commiſſioners were 
accordingly” appointed; and on the fide of the 
allies were Viſcount de Noailles and lieutenant- 
colonel Laurens. The father of the latter of theſe 
gentlemen was, at this period, cloſely * confined 
in the Tower of London, of which Earl Corn- 
wallis was conſtable. By this ſingular combina- 
tion of circumſtances, his lordſhip became a _ 
oner to the ſon of his own priſoner. * 

On the igth of October, the poſts of Yorks 
town and Gloceſter were ſurrendered.” The hon- 
or of marching out with colors flying, which had 
been denied to Gen. Lincoln, was now refuſed 
to Lord Cornwallis; and Lincoln was appointed 
to receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal army at 
Yorktown, preciſely in the ſame manner his own 
had been conducted, ae Ne nn 1 
fore, at Charleſton. f | 

Tax regular troops of Prance'and America, em- 
ployed in this fiege, conſiſted of about 7000 of 
the former, and 5500 of the latter; and they were 
aſſiſted by about 4000 militia. On the part of the 
combined army, about 300 were killed or wound- 
ed. On the part of the Britiſh, about 300; and 

Cordon, Vol. IV. p. 194, + Ranjay, Fol. II. p. 271. 
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1781, 56/wereakin inthe redoubts, re deren ra 
eld on the 14th of Oftober.* | 


A Br1T15H fleet, deſtined for the relief of Lord 
Cornwallis, arrived off the Cheſapeak, the fifth day 


after his ſurrender ; but on receiving intelligence 


of this event, they returned to 'New-York. 


- Tas reduction of the Britiſh army was conſidꝰ 


ered as deciſive of the independence of America; 
and occaſioned unuſual tranſports of joy in the 
breaſts of the whole body of the people. Well 


authenticated teſtimony aſſerts, that the nerves of 


ſome were ſo agitated, as to produce convulſions, 
and that at leaſt one man expired under the tide of 
pleaſure which flowed in upon him, when informed 
of Lord Cornwallis' ſurrender.} Gen. Waſhington 
manifeſted his exultation, by a general releaſe of 
thoſe who were under arreſt, in order to diffuſe 
univerſal joy. Two days after the capitulation, 
divine ſervice was performed in all the brigades of 
the American army, in order to return thanks to 
the Almighty, for this great event; and the com- 
mander in chief recommended to all the troops that 
were not upon duty, that they ſhould aſſiſt at divine 
ſervice, © with a ſerious deportment, and with that 
ſenſibility of heart, which the recolleQion of the 
ſurprizing and particular interpoſition of wort 


dence in their favor claimed.“ 


ConcREss, on receiving official accounts ef the 
great events, which had taken place at Yorktown, 
reſolved to go in proceſſion to church, and return 


* Ramfay, Vol. 11. p. 271. + The door keeper of Congreſs+ 
I bid, p. 273. 
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their public acknowledgments to the Deity, for the 1781. 
advantages they had gained. And the 13th of Y 
December was appointed, to be obſerved as a day 


of thankſgiving and prayer throughout the United 
States. The thanks of congreſs were voted to 
Gen. Waſhington, and to the French commanders, 
by ſea and land. The ſingular ly intereſting event 
of captivating a ſecond royal army, was univerſal- 
ly conſidered as cloſing the ſcene of the American 
war.“ 

Ix about nn months after the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis was known in Great-Britain, the king 
and parliament refolyed to abandon all offenſive 
operations in America. In conſequence of this, 
every idea of conqueſt being given up, arranges 
ments were made for withdrawing the royal forces 
trom Georgia and South-Carolina, and Rationing, 
them in New. Vork. | 

 Durinc the war, the ſufferings of the American 
priſoners were extreme. Vaſt numbers were con- 


fined in priſon-ſhips, almoſt famiſhed with hunger; 


and in the moſt deplorable circumſtances preſſed 
to join the royal ſervice. However reprehenſible 
the Britiſh may have been, indiſcriminate cenſure 
would be unjuſt. General Carlton, during his 
command, conducted towards the American pri- 
ſoners with a degree of humanity, that reflects the 
liigheſt honor on his character. The refugees, in 
general, treated the priſoners with more cruelty than 


the Britiſh. As an inſtance of this, captain 


Joſhua Huddy, who commanded a ſmall party of 
* Ramſay, Vel. II. p. 274. f Lendrum, Vol. II. p. 386. 
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178 1. Ameticans, was by them taken priſoner, and exe- 

a cuted, after a ſevere confinement. General Waſh- 

| ington, having in vain applied to the Britiſh to 
deliver up the murderers of Huddy, was reduced 
to the diſagreeable neceſſity of retaliating. Captain 
John Aſgill, a young gentleman of great aceompliſh- 3 
ments, was deſignated by lot for that purpoſe. In 
the mean time Gen. Waſhington received a letter 
from the Count de Vergennes, - interceding for 
capt. Aſgill, which was alſo accompanied with a ve- 
ry pathetic one from his mother, Mrs. Afgill, to the 
count. Copies of theſe'letters being tranſmitted to 
congreſs, they teſolved, that the commander in 
chief be directed to ſet captain Afgill at liberty. The 
friends of humanity tejoiced, that the benevolent 


1 character of Sir Guy Carlton, who was appointed a 
„ commander in chief of the Britiſh troops in Ame- _ 
F | rica, would ſupercede the neceſſity of retaliation z, | p 
| and alſo in the well founded proſpect of a ſpeedy of 

peace.“ . 71 

| ® Ramſay, Vel. II. p. 281-290. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Of the foreign affairs, which tended to bring about 
the general peace. The United Provinces ac- 
knowledge American independence. A treaty of 
amity and commerce is concluded with them. 
Change in the Britiſh miniſtry. The definitive 
treaty of peace is concluded. The American army 
diſbanded. General Waſhington refigns his com- 
miſſion, and retires to his ſeat in Virginia. 


f Tue United States afforded few great 
events, during the year 1782. This period, how- 
ever, was deeply intereſting to thoſe European 
powers, who were involved in the conſequences 
of the American war. 

BzITAIN was, at this time, attacked in every 1782. 
quarter, where ſhe had foreign poſſeſſions. Aﬀer 
a tedious ſiege, the iſland of Minorca was ſurren- 
dered to the combined armies of France and Spain, Feb. p. 
under the command of the duke de Crillon, in 
the ſervice of his moſt Catholic majeſty. About 
the ſame time, the ſettlements of Demarara and 
Efiiquibo, which in the preceding year had been 
taken by the Britiſh, were taken from them by the 
French. They were alſo ſucceſsful in reducing 
St. Euſtatius and St. Kitts. The iſlands of Nevis 


and Montſerrat likewiſe fell into their hands. 
Mu m 
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IN the mean time, the Britiſh miniſtry ſent 4 
ſquadron, under the command of Admiral Rod- 
ney, for the protection of their poſſeſſions in that 


Apr. 12. quarter. An engagement took place between him 


WW 


and the Count de Graſſe, in which the French 
were defeated, with prodigious ſlaughter. Their 
killed and wounded amounted, by computation, to 
4000 killed, and 6000 wounded ; while the loſs of 
the Britiſh did not much exceed 1100 men. For 
nearly a centuty, they had not ſuffered ſo much 
in any naval engagement.“ 

By this fignal victory, the deſigns of Preity 
and Spain were fruſtrated, and no farther enter- 


. prizes were undertaken againſt the fleets. or poſ- 


ſeſſions of Great-Britain, in the Weſt-Indies. 
OTazx deciſive events ſoon followed. Gib. 
raltar had for ſome time been beſieged, and the 


Spaniſh monarchy uſed every. exertion to reduce 


that important fortreſs. For this purpoſe, the 
Chevalier d'Arcon conſtructed machines, which 
were ſo well calculated for withſtanding the com- 
bined force of fire and artillery, that they appeared 
for ſome time to bid defiance to the powers of the 
heavieſt ordnance. At length, however, the bat - 


teries were on fire, while the beſiegers were whol- 


ly employed to preſerve their men from this devour- 


ing element. The generous humanity of the con- 


querors on this occaſion, redounds more to their 
honor, than the moſt ſplendid victories, In en- 
deavouring to fave the lives of his enemies, the gal- 


lant and philanthropic captain Curtis nearly loſt his 
* Ramſay, Fel. II. p. 294. 
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own, Whilſt for the moſt benevolent purpoſe he 1782. 
was along ſide the floating batteries, one of them 
blew up, and ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into 
his boat, and pierced through its bottom. By ſimilar 
perilous exertions, nearly 400 men were ſaved from 
inevitable death. The complete relief of Gibraltar 
favored the re-eſtabliſhment of a general peace. 
Wirst the belligerent powers were ſucceſlives 
ly induced to think favorably of peace, Holland 
acknowledged the independence of the United 
States, This event was, in a great meaſure, ef. 
fected. by the addreſs of John Adams (the preſent 
preſident of the United States) who, upon the 
capture of John Laurens, had been commiſſioned 
as miniſter plenipotentiary to the States General of 
the United Provinces. He was alſo empowered 

to negoeiate a loan of money amongſt the Holland- 

| ers, and was ſucceſsful in obtaining a ſeaſonable 

| ſupply, and in concluding a treaty of amity and 


| commerce, between Holland and thg United 
; States of America.?! 

Ir was expected, not only by the ſanguine Ames 
. ricans, but by many in England, that the capture of 
G Lord Cornwallis would inſtantly diſpoſe the nation 
5 to peace; but the American war was too much 
1 the favorite of the miniſtry to be relinquiſhed, with - 


out a ſtruggle for its continuance, 
O the 27th of November, after an 8e 1781. 


ir 

: arrived of the capitulation of Yorktown, the king 
| * Ramſay, Vel. II. f zoo. The preſent preſident, and Mr. Je er- 

oy ſon, ewwere appointed joint commiſſioners for forming commercial 

is treaties with foreign powers. They ſucceeded in their negociation 


with the king of Pruſſia, and the emperor of Morocco. 
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of Great-Britain opened the feſlion of parliament, 


Uh a ſpeech, decidedly favorable to the continu- 


ance of the American war. The-majority of lords 
and commons echoed back his ſentiments. How. 
ever, the minority daily gained ground, and oblig. 
ed the miniſtry, by degrees, to ue _ 
plans of ſubjugating America. 
Ar this period, a change of miniſtry took PA 


M. . 27 In Great-Britain, A new adminiſtration was form- 


Www 


ed, under the auſpices of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and was compoſed of characters who oppoſed 
the American war. The firſt buſineſs of the new 
miniſtry, was n 1 te for enn a bens. 
ral peace. 


O the 5th of May: We antes: 


at New-York, and was inſtructed to uſe his en- 


deavours to promote an accommodation. For this. 


purpoſe, he diſpatched a letter to General Waſh- 
ington, informing him of the late proceedings of 


parliament, and of the pacific diſpoſition of the 


government and people of Great-Britain rowards 


the United States. He alſo ſolicited a paſſport for. 


his fecretary, Mr. Morgan, to pay a viſit to con- 
greſs. His requeſt was refuſed, for it was con- 
ſidered, with its concomitant circumſtances, as in- 
troductory to a ſcheme for opening negociations 
with congreſs, or the ſtates, without the concur- 
rence of their allies. On this occaſion congreſs re- 


ſolved, « that they would not enter into the diſ- 


cuſſion of any overtures for pacification, but in con- 
Adence and in concert with his moſt Chriſtian ma- 


jeſty; and as a proof of this, they recommended 


NEW EN GI. AND. 
to the ſeveral: ſtates to paſs laws, that no ſubject of 1782 


his Britannic majeſty, coming directly or indirect 
from any part of the Britiſh:dominions, be admitted 


into any of the United States during the war.““ 
This deciſive conduct extinguiſhed all hopes that 
Great-Britain might have entertained, of nw 
ſeparate peace with America. T?“ 

lx the mean time the negociations for peace were 
continued. The commiſſioners, appointed on the 
part of the United States, were John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. 
On the part of Great - Britain, Mr. Fitzherbert, and 
Mr. Oſwald. Proviſional articles between Great- 
Britain and the United States were, on the zoth ot᷑ · 
November, agreed upon, and ſigned, to take effect 
whenever peace ſhould be finally ſettled with the 
couit of France. The indefatigable exertions of 
the American commiſſioners, particularly thoſe of 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Jay, procured highly advan- 
tageous terms for their country. By theſe, the in. 
dependence of the ſtates was acknowledged in its 
fulleſt extent. Very ample boundaries were al- 
lowed them, which comprehended the fertile and 
extenſive countries on both ſides of the Ohio, and 
on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſippi. An unlimited 
right of fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and on other places where both nations had here- 
tofore been accuſtomed to fiſh, was likewiſe con- 
tinued to the Americans. From the neceſſity of 
the caſe, the loyaliſts were ſaerificed; nothing o_ 

N e- Val. II. P. 305. ä 
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being ſtipulated in their favor.* _ 

O the 3d of September, the definitive treaties 
between, Great-Britain, France and Spain, were 
ſigned at Verſailles, by the duke of Mancheſter, 
and the plenipotentiaries of the ſaid courts. On 
the ſame day, the definjtive treaty with Great - 
Britain and the. United States of America was al- 
fo ſigned at Paris, by David Hartley, Eſq. the 
Britiſh plenipotentiary, and the plenipotentiaries 
of the ſaid ftates.} 

ArTzR the return of peace was announced; the 
United States were reduced to the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of diſmiſſing their brave troops, without 
paying them their ſtipulated wages. In this emer- 
gency, an attempt was made, by ſpirited and anony- 
mous publications, to inflame the minds of the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers, and induce them, previouſly to 
laying down their arms, to unite in redreſſing their 


own grievances, As ſoon as General Waſhington 


was informed of the nature of theſe papers, he re- 
queſted the general and field officers, with one of- 
ficer from each company, and a proper repreſenta« 
tion from the ſtaff of the army, to aſſemble on an 
early day. When they were convened, he addreſ- 


Mar.t;-fed them in a pathetic and animated ſpeech, in 


Wn 


which he pledged himſelf to exert all his abilities 
and influence in their favor; requeſted them to re- 
ly on the faith of their country, and conjured them, 
<< as they valued their honor—as they reſpected the 


right of humanity—and as they regarded the mili- 
* Ramjay, Vol. II. p. 307. 4 Gordon, Vol, IV. p. 350. 
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tary and national character of America, to expreſs 1783. 
their utmoſt deteſtation of the man, who was at: 
tempting to open the floodgates of civil diſcord, | 
and deluge their riſing empire with blood.“ The 
patriotic exertions of their beloved general, ſaved 
the ſtates from impending danger. The American 
army was diſbanded, and returned peaceably to 
their reſpective places of abode. 
Tax army being diſbanded, the commander in 
chief proceeded to Annapolis, then the ſeat of con- 
greſs, to reſign his commiſſion. In every town and 
village through which he paſſed, he was welcomed 
by public and private demonſtrations of gratitude 
and joy. When arrived at Annapolis, in a 
public audience, he reſigned his commiſſion to 
| congreſs. A large number of diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
ages attended this intereſting ſcene. The general 
f made a pathetic addreſs to the preſident of congreſs, 
a expreſſing the warmeſt affection for his country; 
\ and the devout and grateful feelings of his heart 
q towards the Supreme Being. The preſident re- 
turned an anſwer ; and the affecting review of palt 


9 ſcenes almoſt deprived them of utterance. The 
1 mingled emotions, which agitated the minds of the 
a ſpectators, on this occaſion, were beyond deſcrip- 
* tion. Immediately on reſigning his command, the 
a magnanimous deliverer of America retired to his 
12 delightful ſeat at Mount Vernon, in Virginia. f 
Ns * Waſhington's Epifiles, p. 249. f General W — cor · 
he Aantiiy declined receiving any pecuniary compen/ation for bis int/li« 
mable jervices,” during the conteſ with Britain. Ramſay, Vol. 


l- J 5. 232, 333. Gorden, Vel. IV. p. 388, 389. 
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1 Arnosr eight yeats had elapſed, from the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities in Lexington, to the rati - 


fication of the proviſional treaty. There is,” ſays 
Dr. Gordon, © ſcarcely an inſtance in hiſtoty, of ſo 
great a revolution being effected, in ſo ſhort a time, 
with ſo little loſs of lives and property. A Britiſh 
author allows, that ſo vaſt a force as was ex- 
erted by Great-Britain, had never been ſent to ſo 
great a diſtance, nor was reliſted by any power, 


apparently ſo unequal to the conteſt.” * 
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Tnoud war exhibits all the ferocious paſſions 
ol human nature, and opens ſcenes deeply wounding 
to the feeling heart; yet it alſo developes all the en- 
ergies of character; and during the American 
conteſt, we contemplate with admiration the love 
of country, riſing, in many inſtances, ſuperior to 
every ſelfiſh conſideration; an enthuſiaſm for liber- 
ty ſupplying the place of military diſcipline; and 
invincible reſolution, finally, ſurmounting ay | 
obſtacle. | 
Tur American war exhibited the moſt eminent 
military characters, and brought to view the im- 
mortal Waſhington, and placed him at the head of 
an illuſtrious train of heroes. Among theſe, we 
view the enterprizing Greene, triumphing over the 
Britiſh in the ſouthern ſtates; Gates, defeating 
Burgoyne at Ticonderoga; Lincoln, Putnam, 
Wayne, St. Clair, Mercer, Knox, Sumpter, Moul- 
trie, Morgan, Milin, and many others; ſhining 
with diſtinguiſhed luſtre in their ſeveral depart- 


ments, 


* Stedman's Hiſtory of the American War. 
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Tun energy of American public councils, was as 
remarkable as their military courage. The pro- 
ceedings of congreſs; during the war, evince the 
moſt determined reſolution, blended with prudence 
and moderation. Among the many eminent men 
in this department, the illuſtrious Adams riſes 


preeminent, and reflects immortal — on men | 


political character of America. - 

TR various, beautiful traits in ths cha- 
raters appear more ſtriking, when contraſted-with 
the gloomy and diſtreſſing images of war, For in- 
ſtance, the humanity of Carlton ſhines with 
brighter luſtre, when oppoſed to the cruelty of 
{ome other Britiſh officers. The amiable qualities 
of an Hale and Andre are rendered more intereſt- 
ing, by the ſympathy which is excited for their un- 
happy fate. | | 

Tur numbers of brave heroes, who fell during 
the conteſt with Britain, will ever be deeply re- 
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gretted by every friend to humanity, and lover of 


his country. Among thoſe illuſtrious characters, 
we view Warren, Montgomery, Wooſter, Mercer, 


Campbell, and many others, who, animated with 
glowing patriotiſm, cheerfully ſacrificed their lives 


in the cauſe of American freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Tur humane and liberal mind, riſing ſuperior to 
local views and prejudices, will acknowledge the 
merit, and regret the fate of numbers of the Brit- 
ih, who fell during the conteſt. Among theſe we 


o2251d Fraſer, Andre, and others, “to whom 
N xn 
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glory paid her higheſt tribute, and for whoſe fate 
even enemies have ſhed a tear.” | 

Tas ſtriking divine interpoſitions in favor of 
America, during the conteſt, afford an interefting 
ſubject of contemplation to pious. minds; while, 
amidſt the apparently uncertain chances of war, 
they view, with grateful admiration, the control- 
ing hand of Providence, rendering every event 
ſubſervient to the liberty and 3 of the 
United at. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Difficulties after the peace. Rebellion in Maſſachuſetts. | 


No ſooner was peace reſtored, by the 
definitive treaty, and the Britiſh troops withdrawn 
from the country, than the United States began to 
experience the defects of their general government. 
Whilſt an enemy was in the country, fear gave 
energy to the reſolutions and recommendations of 
congreſs, and generally commanded a ready acqui- 
eſcence on the part of the ſtate legiſlatures. Ar- 
ticles of confederation and perpetual union had 
been framed in congreſs, and ſubmitted to the 
conſideration of the ſtates, in the year 1778. Some 
of the ſtates immediately acceded to them ; others 
| heſitated, and delayed giving their aſſent. How- 
ever, in March, 1781, all objections to thoſe arti. 
cles were overcome, and they were ratified, as the 
frame of government for the United States.* 
Tuns articles, however, were framed during 
the rage of war, and under circumſtances the moſt 
critical and embarraſſing. To have offered to the 
people at this time a. form of government, armed 
with the powers neceſſary to regulate and control 
the contending intereſts of thirteen ſtates, and the 
poſſeſſions of millions of people, might have raiſed 
a jealouſy between the ſtates, or in the minds of 
the people at large, that would have weakened 
Lend um, Vol. II. p. 400. 
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1782. their military operations, and, perhaps, have 
ro rendered a union impracticable. Hence the nu- 
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merous defects of the confederation.“ 

On the concluſion of the peace, when theſe de- 
fects began to be felt, the enemies of the revolution 
exerted all their talents to increaſe the popular 
diſcontent. A remarkable inſtance of this hap- 
pened in Connecticut. As ſoon as the tumults of 
war had ſubſided, an attempt was made to con- 
vince the people, that the act of congreſs, paſſed in 
1778, granting to the ofſicers of the army half 
pay for life, was highly unjuſt and tyrannical, and, 
that it was but the firſt ſtep towards the eſtabliſh- 
ment of penſions, and an uncontrolable deſpotiſm, 


The act of congteſs, paſſed in 178 3, commuting _ 


half pay for life, for five years full pay, was de- 
ſigned to appeaſe the apprehenſions of the people, 
and to convince them that this gratuity was intend- 
ed merely to indemnify the officers for their loſſes 
by the depreciation of the paper currency, and not 
to eſtabliſh a precedent for the granting of penſions. 
This act, however, did not ſatisfy the people, who 


ſuppoſed that the officers had been generally indem- 


nified for the loſs of their pay, by the grants made 
them, from time to time, by the legiſlatures of the 
ſeveral ſtates. Beſides, the act, whilit it gave five 
years full pay to the officers, allowed but one 
year's pay to the privates, a diſtinction which had 
great influence in exciting and continuing the popu- 
lar ferment, and one that turned a large ſhare of 


the public rage againſt the officers themſelves. 
Morse Geography, He.. I. p. 318. Þ bia, p. 319. 
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Dua this ſituation of affairs, the public 1782. 1 
odium againſt the ofſicers was augmented by an- * |} 
other circumſtance. . Juſt before the diſbanding of lil 
the army, they had formed a ſociety, which was | 
called by the name of the Cincinnati, after the | | 
famous Roman dictator Cincinnatus. Their avow- Mi 
ed deſigns were to perpetuate their friendſhip, and ll 
aſlord relief to their indigent brethren; The of- 1 
tenſible views of this ſociety, however, could not 
ſcreen it from popular jealouſy. A ſpirited pam- | | 
palet appeared in South-Carolina, the avowed pro- | l 
duction of Mr. Burke, one of the judges of the ſu- 
preme court in that ſtate, in which the author at- 
tempted to prove, that the principles, on which this 
inſtitution was formed, would, in proceſs of time, 
originate and eſtabliſh an order of nobility in the 
country, which would be repugnant to the genius | 
of republican governments, and dangerous to liber- | | | 
ty. This pamphlet appeared in Connecticut, dur- 
ing the commotions raiſed by the half pay and com- 1 
mutation acts; and greatly contributed to ſpread 1 
the flame of oppoſition. : | 

Taz oppoſition to the congreſſional acts, in fa- b 
vor of the officers, and to the order of the Cincin- | 
nati, did not riſe to the ſame pitch in the other 
itates, as in Connecticut; yet it produced much 
diſturbance in Maſſachuſetts, and ſome others. 
Dr. Morſe obſerves, * jealouſy of power had been 
univerſally ſpread among the people of the United 
States. The deſtruction of the old forms of gov- 
ernment, and the licentiouſneſs of war, had in a 
great meaſure broken their habits of obedience ; 
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their paſſions had been inflamed by the cry of def. 
potiſm; and, like centinels, who had been ſuddenly 
ſurprized by the approach of an enemy, the ruſtling 
of a leaf was fufficient to give them an alarm. This 
ſpirit of jealouſy operated, with other cauſes, to 
relax the energy of federal operations.“ | 

Tux long war, through which the ſtates had 
ſtruggled, involved them in a debt, which, on the 
return of peace, amounted to about forty millions 
of dollars. Though the people were inſtructed, by 
their conteſt, in the nobler ſcience of the rights of 
mankind, it gave them no proportionable inſight 
ito the mazes of finance. Many judicious 'and 
influential characters, ſuppoſed the duties of exciſe 
and impoſt to be antirepublican. Thoſe meaſures, 
therefore, could be adopted, at firſt, but partially, 
and to ſmall effect. The neceſſary arrangements 
at the treaſury were wanting. The paper curren- 
cy, which had been emitted during the war, was 
depreciating ; and it was not, perhaps, poſſible to 
preſerve the public credit, under ſo many Cour: 
ing circumſtances. 

To provide funds for paying their continent- 
al debt, engaged the attention of congreſs for 
ſome time before and after the peace. At length, 
a ſyitem of revenue, for funding, and ultimate- 
ly paying the whole public debt, was complet- 


. ed, and offered to the ſtates for their ratification. 


By this it was propoſed to raiſe two millions and an 
half of dollars annually, to defray the intereſt of 


* Mor/e. Vol. II p. 320. 1 Miet Hiftory of the Rebellion 
in Maſſachuſetts, p. 6—10. 
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the continental debt. The whole ſyſtem was tranſ- 1783, 
mitted to the ſtate legiſlatures, and accompanied by "*Y 
an animated addreſs, enforcing, the propriety of 
its immediate adoption. Some of the ſtates adopt- ' 
ed the whole of this plan; others partially compli. 
ed with it; and others wholly neglected to make 
proviſion for paying the intereſt of the continental 
debt. No efficient funds being provided for this 
purpoſe, the public ſecurities greatly depreciated, 
and were negociated only as a matter of ſpecula- 
tion. The officers and ſoldiers of the late army, 
and thoſe Who furniſhed ſupplies for public exi- 
| gencies, were obliged to receive for wages theſe 
certificates, or promiſſory notes, which deprived 
them of the greateſt part of the reward due for 
their ſervices. The non payment of public debts, 
ſometimes. inferred a neceſlity, and always furniſh- 
| ed an apology, for not diſcharging private con- 


; tracts. Public faith being firſt violated, private 
engagements loſt much of their obligatory force.“ 
. Massachusgrrs, in her zeal to comply fully 
with the requiſitions of congreſs, and ſatisfy the 
: demands of her own creditors, laid a heavy tax 
: upon the people, The new taxes, which the 
. emergency of public affairs required, were loudly 
: complained of by the inhabitants of that ſtate. 
. They could not realize, that they had ſhed their 
l blood in the field, to be loaded with oppreſſive bur- 
\ dens at home. Their ideas of freedom were ſo 
f high wrought, that it was difficult for the legiſla- 
a ture either to govern, without appearing to tyran- 


® Ramſay, Vol. II. p. 337. 
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1783. nize, or to relieve,” without n e overs 
rw come. %* 4 als et 


Tar nden which took ay in Maſſachu- 
ſetts at this period, were owing to the following 
cauſes, viz. A heavy debt lying on the ſtate, add- 
ed to burdens of the ſame nature, upon almoſt 
every incorporation within it; a decline, or rather 


an extinction of public credit; a relaxation of 


manners, and a free uſe of foreign luxuries; a de- 
cay of trade and manufactures, with a prevailing 
ſcarcity of money; and, above all, individuals in- 
volved in debt to each other. The heavy taxes, 


which were at preſent impoſed upon the people, 


inflamed their minds, and cauſed them to feel the 
evils above enumerated, in the moſt ſenfible man- 
ner. f a + 

THz long fabia which the confuſion of 


war had laid upon the adminiſtration of juſtice, in 


private caſes, occaſioned a very rapid increaſe of 
civil actions, when thoſe reſtraints were removed. 
This circumſtance gave employment to the practi- 
tioners at the bar, and increaſed their numbers be- 
yond what had been uſual in the ſtate. The pro- 
feſſion naturally became a ſubject of obſervation; 
and, at length, was generally ſpoken of as an object 


of reform. Advantage was taken of the prevailing 


jealoufy againſt lawyers; and, unfortunately, a pre- 


lude to the inſurrections was framed out of it. 
Inflammatory writings increaſed the prejudice 


againſt the proſeſſion, till the flame pervaded the 


greateſt part of government; and the lawyers 
Miner, p. 17. Þ+ Ibid, p. 28. 
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of repreſentatives. The outery againſt this order 
of men, was, at length, drowned in more general 
complaints; and grievances W all 5 
from a variety of cauſes. 930 1 

Tus general diſcontent of the gt atofe FR 
ſuch a degree, as to produce acts of violence in 
Maſſachuſetts, in the year 1786. InfurreQions took 
place in various parts, in order to impede the fits 
ting of the courts of common pleas, and the courts 
of general ſeſſions of the peace. At length, an at- 
tempt was made to prevent the ſitting of the uz 
preme judicial court itſelf, by a number of inſur- 
gents, headed by one Daniel Shays, who had been 
a captain in the late continental army, but had re- 
ſigned his mn reaſons 1 
ical.“ 411 figs 17 

Tus e which convened at this diſ. 1786. 
treſling period, paſſed three different laws for eaſ 
ing the burdens of the people, vie. an act for col - 
lecting the back taxes in ſpecific articles; an act 
for making real and perſonal eſtate a tender in diſ- 
charge of executions, and actions commenced in 
law ; and an act for rendering law proceſſes leſs ex- 
penſive. They provided for the apprehending and 
trial of dangerous perſons, but at the ſame time 
tendered pardon to all the inſurgents. The act of 
indemnity was treated with ſo much neglect, that 
ſcaice a ſingle perſon deigned to accept the benefit 
it held up. The lenient ſyſtem of government 


* Mina, p. 29-34. + bid, 5. 49. 
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1786. was attributed; worte their tronmity, but to their 


8 midity and weakneſs. yt Nee. 


Taz rebels uſed every effort! to inſſame the 
minds of the people, by the groſſeſt miſrepreſenta · 
tion of the proceedings of government; and of the 
characters of public officers; "they addreſſed the 
pity, and claimed the aſſiſtance of the people; 
they continued to aſſemble, and endeavoured to im- 
pede the me fures — * an armed 
force. MO: H FORTY 2093: i bn B83 

Tus veſobbridns of the * 
a hoſtile, a detachment of the militia, under 
the command of General Lincoln, was ordered 
out to ſupport the judicial courts, and ſuppreſs the 
inſurrection, during the winter of this year. Vet 
the rebels were ſo numerous in the . 
Worceſter, Hampſhire and Berkſhire, and ſo ob- 

ſtinately combined to oppoſe the execution of 
law by force, that the governor and council of the 
ſtate thought proper not to entruſt General Lincoln 
with military powers, except to act on the defenſive, 
and to repel force with force, in caſe the infurg- 
ents ſnould attack him. The leaders of the rebek, 
however, were not men of talents; they were 
deſperate, but without fortitude; and whilſt they 
were ſupported with ſuperior force, they appeared 
to be impreſſed with that conſciouſnefs of guilt, 
which awes the moſt daring wretch, and makes 
him ſhrink from his purpoſe. Fhis appears, by 
the conduct of a large party of the rebels befort 


the magazitie of Springfield, where Gen. Shepard, 
@ Minot, þ» 70-88, 


with a ſmall guard, was ſtationed, to protect the 1786. 
continental ſtores. The inſurgents appeared upon 
the plain, with a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers; but 
a few (ſhot from the artillery made the multitude 
retreat in diſorder, with the loſs of four men. This 
ſpirited conduct of General Shepard, with the in- 
duſtry, perſeverance and prudent firmneſs of Gen. 
Lincoln, diſperſed the rebels, drove the leaders 
from the ſtate, and reſtored tranquility, An act 
of indemnity was paſſed-in the legiſlature, for all 
the inſurgents, except a few of the leaders, on cons 

and take the oath of allegiance. The leaders af. 
terwards petitioned | for pardon, which, from mo- 
tives of policy, was granted by the legiſlature, on, 

condition, that they ſhould. never accept or hold 

any office, civil or military, in the common wealth.“ 
Tus jngenious author of the Hiſtory of the In- 
ſurrection in Maſſachuſetts, obſerves, on this occa · 
ſion, that a dangerous internal war was ſinally 
ſuppreſſed, by the ſpirited uſe of conſtitutional 
powers, without the ſhedding of blood, by the hand 
of the civil magiſtrate; a circumſtance, which it is 
the duty of every citizen to aſcribe to its real cauſe, 
the lenity of government, and not to their weak- 
| nels; a circumſtance, too, that muſt attach every 
man to a conſtitution, which, from a happy princi«. 
ple of mediocrity, governs its ſubje&s without op · 
3 and reclaims them without ſevetity. 
' * Morſes p. 5225 + Minot, p. 138. 
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foregoing chapter, were overruled for great nationat 


From the obvious defects in the articles of 


neceſſity of eſtabſſſhitig a form of government, «quit 
to the exigenetes of the Mn. ewe | vile, 40 8060 


1 ACREBADEY to a propbſſtion made by Virginta, 


deb from all the ſtates, except Rhode: Tftand, 


ati poder Ohio: in Ray, 1787, and choſe 
General Withington for their prefident. After 
four months defibe ration, in which the claſhing In- 


tereſts of the ſeveral ſtates appeared in all thefr 
foree, the convention ugreed —— — the 


plan of federal government. „6 $115 Hui c 10 
Iue fundamental diſtineton, We ar- 


ticles of cbnſederauon and the new conſtitution, 


ſays Dr. Randfay,' “ lies in this; that the former 


acted only on ſtates, the latter on individuals; the 


former could neither raiſe men nor money, by its 
own authority, but lay at the diſcretion of thir- 


teen different legiſlatures, and without their unani- 


mous concurrence was unable to provide for the 
* AMor/e, p. 328. 


public ſafetys or for the payment of the nao 


NEW-ENG LAND. 


gebt. The experience of ſeveral years had proved 
the impoſſibility of a government anſwering the 
end of its inſtitution, Which was dependent on 
ends. By the new conſtitution, one legiſlative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial power pervades the whole 
union. This enſures an uniform obſervance of 
treaties, and gives a ſtability to the general govern- 


ment, which never could be attained, while the 


acts and requiſitions of congreſs were ſubject to the 
reviſſon of thirteen legiſlatutes, and white thirteen 
diſtin& and unconnected judiciaries had a conſtitu- 
tional right to decide on the ſame ſubject. The 
people of the United States gave no new powers 
to their rulers, but made à more judicious artange- 
ment of hat they had. formerly ceded. They 
enlarged the powers of the general government, 
not by taking from the people, but from the ſtate 
legiſlatures. They took from the latter à power 
of levying duties on the importation of merchandize 
from nne 902 
greſs, for the common benefit af the union. They 
alſo inveſted the general government, with a 


power to regulate trade, and levy taxes and internal 


duties on the inhabitants: That theſe enlarged 
powers might be uſed only with caution and de- 
liberation, congreſs, which formerly confiſted of 
only one body, was made to eonſiſt of two; one of 
which was to be choſen by the people, in proportion 
to their numbers ; the other by the ſtate legiſlatures. 
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every four years. 


IS Tour Or 
Tee execution af che ge- of this * 
0 eres magiſtrate, 


wich the title of prefidene?* - 


Tux prefident and —— are. eledded 
Ihe ſenators are choſen for ſix 
years; one third of their ſeats become vacant every 
two years: - The repreſentatives are biennially 
conſtitution is, that it is formed without any civil 
eſtabliſhment of religion ; and expreſsly declares; 
that no religious teſt ſhall ever be required, as a 
——— public truſt under the 
United States.“ TP bee. aun bus Kilb 
ventions were called in each ſtate; and the 
queſtionof acceptance or rejection, was diſcuſſed 
with animation and ability. In thoſe bodies, com- 
poſed of | perſons who. repreſented, impartially, 
every claſs and diſtinction of the, people, it under- 
went the moſt critical and ſevere diſcuſſion. 
Whilſt it was in debate, the anxiety. of all parties 
was excited in the highelt degree; the efforts of 
its advocates and oppoſers were unremitted. Let, 
however various the ſentiments. reſpecting the mes. 


rits of the ſyſtem, all felt and acknowledged the 


neceſſity of an efficient federal government.? 

Tun celebrated John Adams, preſent preſident, 
of the United States, was abſent from America 
when the new conſtitution was formed; he being, 
at that time, miniſter at the court of St. James'. 


- Ram/ay, Vol. II. þ + See conſlitution of the United. 
States in Meor/ts LAS 2þ Vel. Il. p. 233. f Ser Debates 
of the Convention in Maſſachuſetts, 


NEW: BNG LAM D. | [| 
| Paxviotsuy 10 the formation of the federal 1 


conſtitution, there were county: conventions in the | 
Nate of Maſſachuſetts,” which paſſed ſome reſolu- ll 
tions,) voting che face. un uſeleſs branch). in thee [ 


conſtitution, and they were faſt approaching to a | 
ſingle aſſembly. This ſcheme led to-the writing V Ii 
maenner | 
can Conſtitution??? + -; | 

Tux author of — enen 
the fundamental principles of a free government, | 
equal repreſentation; of-which numbers, or prop- 
erty, or both, ſhould be the rule; a total feparation 
of the executive from the legiſlative power, and of 
the judicial from both, and a balance in the legiſla- 
tive, by three independent, equal branches. If 
there is one eertain truth,” fays he, © to be collect - 
ed from the hiſtory of all ages, it is this; that the 
democratical mixture in a conſtitution can never 
be preſerved, without a rung executive; or, in 
other words, without ſeparating the executive 
power from the legiſlative . 

Tus firſt volume Fab ed unten ir Ameri- 
ca, whilſt the convention were ſitting, to form the 
federal conſtitution, and facilitated its acceptance, 
by uniting the members in one ſentiment. = 

IN this excellent book, the preſident expreſſes 
his approbation of the principles, on which the 
conſtitution is founded. The ſingleneſs of the ex- 
ecutive power, its ſeparation from the legiſlative 
and judicial departments, and the diviſion of the 
wy legiſlative into two branches, inſtead of one, as M. 
* Preface to Adam!" Defence of the American Conflitution. 


HAS TORT Or- 
Turgot und the Frefiet? theoriſts had propoſed, 


ration of our conſtitution, and will enjoy the pres 
cious advantage of knowing experimentally, he- 


ther we have proceeded as far as w ought in the 


path he has pointed out. The ' withholding of a 


complete negative from the preſident, the inter- 


ference of the ſenate in appointments to office, the 


mode of their election by the reſpective ſtates, the 
want of permanency in that body, ſufficient for 
their ſelf preſervation againſt the paroxiſms of ſud- 


den democratic intemperance, which have general- 
ly denied to republics the enjoyment of both tran- 


quility and longevity, and, above all, the iſcord« 
ant and ſeemingly anarchial oonflict of national 


and ſtate ſovereignties, the imperium in imperio, are 
yet conſidered by many, as deviations from a cor- 
rect political theory. Thoſe, who hold theſe opin- 
ions, are willing, nevertheleſs, to wait quietly for 
the lights, that time and eee will "FTE 
throw on the ſubject. T 

Tre conſtitution for the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts 


vas drawn up by the preſent preſident, and report- 
ed to a committee. It underwent: ſome amend- 
ments, and ſome alterations; one, which has fince 
been regretted, that of taking from the governor 


the power of appointing military officers. 
. os. gt ore ul ya « gentlemen of Gif . 


zo. ical talents and experience, 


cad mot fail 3 of this 
deſcend to poſterity, 0 nnn } 
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NEW-ENGLAND. 
Tus conſtitutions of the. ſtates of Connecticut 


and Rhode - Iſland, are founded on the charters 


which in 1662 and 1663 were * them by 
Charles III. 

Tus federal ae For I and ſeveral flate con · 
ſtitutions agree in preſerving the legiſlative, judi- 
ciary, and executive branches of government ſepa- 
rate and diſtin from each other. 

Rz116c10us liberty is a fundamental principle i in 
the conſtitutions of the reſpeQive ſtates. Some, 
indeed, retain a diltinQtion between Chriſtians and 
others, with reſpe& to their eligibility to office ; 
but the idea of raiſing one ſe& of Proteſtants to a 
legal preeminence, is univerſally reprobated. 

AzTER a mature conſideration, the federal con- 
ſtitution was acceded to by eleven of the United 
States. The ratification of it was celebrated in moſt 
of the capitals, with elegant proceſſions, which far 
exceeded any thing of the kind exhibited in Amer- 
ica previouſly to this period. 

Ox the 3d of March, 1789, the e from 
the eleven ſtates, which at that time had ratified the 
conſtitution, aſſembled at New-York, where a con- 
venient and elegant building had been prepared for 
their accommodation. On opening and counting 
the votes for preſident, it was found that George 
Waſhington was unanimou/ly elected to that dig- 
nified office, and that John Adams was choſen 
vice-preſident. The annunciation of the choice of 
the firſt and ſecond magiſtrates of the United 
States, occaſioned a general diffuſion of joy among 

Pep 


HISTORY OFT 
the friends to the union, and fully evinced that 
theſe eminent charaters were * Cities he! m 
people.“ , ' * 
On the 3oth of April, 1789, 0 wiNaignc 
was inaugurated preſident of the United States of 


America, in the city of New-York. © The ceremo- 


ny was performed in the open gallery of Federal 
Hall, in the view of many thouſatid' ſpeQators, 
The oath was adminiſtered by chancellor Livitg- 
ſton. Several circumſtances cotcutred to render 
the ſcene unuſually folemn—the preſence of the 
beloved father and deliverer of his'country—the 


impreſſions of gratitude for his paſt ſervices—the 


vaſt concourſe of ſpectator the devout fervency 
with which he repeated the oath, and the reveren- 
tial manner in which he bowed to kiſs the ſacred 
volume. Thoſe circumſtances, together with that 
of his being choſen to the moſt dignified office in 


America, and perhaps in the world, by the unani- 


mous voice of more than three millions of enlight- 
ened freemen, all conſpired to place this among 
the moſt auguſt and intereſting ſcenes, which N 
ever been exhibited on this globe. f | | 
AFTER this great event, the federal union was 
ſtrengthened by the addition of two other ſtates. 
On the 24th of May, 1790, a convention of the 
ſtate of Rhode-Iſland met at Newport, and on the 
29th adopted the W by a majority of two 
only. 
Tus general afſembly of Vermont met at Ben- 
nington, January 10, 1791; and choſe commil- 


* Mor/e's Geography, Vol. Ip 332. 
q Ibid, p 333. See Gazette of the United States for oy; 
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ſioners to attend congreſs, and negociate the admiſ- 
ſion of that ſtate into the union of the confederated 
ſtates of America. The commiſſioners repaired to 
Philadelphia, and laid before the preſident of the 
United States, the-a®s, of che convention and le 
giſlature of Vermont; and on the 18th of February, 
1791, the admiſſion of this ſtate was completed, by 


an «& of congreſs, without any debate, or one diſ- 


| ſentient , vote. By this event, all the controverſies 

| reſpecting Vermont, were brought to a concluſion, 

iN She was to take her ſcat in congreſs, March 4th, 

j 1791; and the federal union was completed, in 

every part of the United States of America.. 
* Willians Hine of l umu, f. 3. 
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CHAPTER xt. i 


of the fate WF amr © New-England. The 


Tu E adoption of the federal conſti. 
tution, by ſecuring proſpetity at home, and ref- 
pectability abroad, placed the political affairs of 
the United States on a permanent baſis. Since 
that period, learning has flouriſhed, and new — 
rary inſtitutions have been founded. | 
Da. Norſe obſerves, that learning is more 
generally diffuſed among all ranks of people in 
New-England, than in any other part of the globe; 
ariſing from the excellent eſtabliſhment of ſchools 
in almoſt every townſhip.” * 

. Taz ſeminaries of learning in the United States 
have occaſioned a general diffuſion of know ledge 


amongſt the great body of the people. 


Arn the declaration of the independence of 
the United States, the charter, which was granted 
Harvard college in 1650, was eſtabliſhed by the 
conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts ; and the governor 
and lieutenant-governor for the time being, tos 


_ gether with the council and ſenate of the com- 


monwealth, the preſident for the time being, and 
the Congregational miniſters of the ſix adjacent 
towns, were declared ſucceſſors of the board of 


* overſcers. Om 


* Meyer Geoprafhy, Vet. N + 340. 
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Alx elections, to fill up vacancies in their on 


body, are made by the corporation; they alſo 
chuſe all the executive oſficers; but all theſe elec- 
tions are laid before the board of ꝓverſeers for 


their concurrence; as alfo all their votes for the 


enaction of ſtanding laws, granting ſalaries to the 
officers of the univerſity, and conferting academi- 


cal degrees. Other affairs reſpecting the univer- 


ſity, the — matioge _—_— m pars 
own diſcretion, 2 L207 

Tux executive government conſiſts f . the 10 
ſident, three prufeſſors, four tutors, and” the li- 
brarian. They watch over the marals of the ſtu- 
dents, ſee that the ſtanding laus are obeyed, and 
make diſcretionary en cat * Tm 
vided for by the laws. 150 

Tu profeſſors and tutors give aulruddts in 
the univerſity. There is a profeſſor in divinity, 2 
profeſſor of mathematics and natural philoſophy, 
and a profeſſor of Hebrew and other oriental lan- 
guages. The two firſt of theſe profeſſorſhips' were 
founded by Mr. Thomas Hollis, of London, mer- 
chant ; who alſo preſented to the univerſity a phi- 


loſophical apparatus, and a large number of valu- 


able books; the divinity profeſſorſſp in 17223 


the mathematical profeſſorſnip in 1726. The 


profeſſorſhip of Hebrew, &e. was founded by the 
hon. Thomas Hancock, Eſq; in 1565. Theſe pro- 
feſſorſnips bear the name of their founders.* / \ 

Tux profeſſors deliver public lectures to all the 


ſtudents afſembled, beſide which they give private 


* Morſe's Geography, Vol. I. p. 417+ 
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inſtructions to each ſcholar ret, in Mir 
ſeveral branches. | 
- Evexy ſpring, the profeſſor of — and 
natural phuloſpphy gives a courle of experimental 
lectures in philoſophy, in all its branches, the 
apparatus furniſhing him with a complete ſet of in- 
ſtruments for the purpoſe. Theſe lectures are 
given in the philoſophy chamber, to the two ſenior. 
claſſes aſſembled together, ſo that each claſs has 
the lectures repeated. Beſides theſe lectures, he 
gives annually a complete courſe of lectures in a- 
_ tronomy, both ae. enn to 1 
ſenior claſs. F 10 
{ Tax tutors —_ the languages — 
- graphy, hiſtory, logic, metaphyſics, ethics, the 
elements of ä natural, MT. and. ab 
WOROMYs 1-1; teu; das 10Mp! 
A ITusRE are e foundations laid 1 me hos 
ſkips in the univerſity, which are not yet come 
into operation, Viz a Profeſſorſhip of rhetoric and; 
oratory, and a profeſſorſhip of natural religion, mo- 
ral philoſophy and civil policy. The fund for the 
firſt was a legacy, left by the late Nicholas Roul- 
tone, Eſq. of Boſton. The fund for the ſecond 
was from the eſtate of the late hon. John Als, 
ford, Eſq. of Charleſtown. Theſe, funds are fait; 
accumulating by intereſt, and will ſoon be ſake, 
ficient for the purpoſes deſigned, | 
Auodo the preſidents and profeſſors. of this 
univerſity, . have been men highly diſtinguiſhed, 
both for their natural abilities and ncquured: a 
compliſhments. 0 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


Tus ſtudents are inſtructd in the learned lan- 
guages, and the various branches of the arts and 
ſciences. They are annually examined very erit- 
ically and fully reſpecting their progreſs, before 
a committee of the corporation and overſeers.T“ 

BestDzs this committee, on the part of the 
overſeers, who attend the examination, they alſo 
appoint a committee twice a year to viſit the col- 
lege, and ſtrictly to enquire into its ſtate. Theſe 
committees make report to the board of overſeers, 
and if they judge, that by any 'new regulations, 
the intereſts of religion, morality and literature 
can be promoted, they propoſe them. The cot- 
poration more frequently meet, and are always 
attentive to theſe objects; ſo that great eue is 
taken of the inſtitution. n 

Four years complete a courſe of education in 
the univerſity, at the end of which term, if there 
are no circumſtances prohibiting, the preſident 
prefents the names of thoſe, who have completed 


their courſe, to the corporation and overſerts, 


as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
who vote them the degree, upon their complying 
with the exerciſes appointed by the executive gov- 
ernment, At the end of three years, from the 
time of their receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, they may be admitted to that of Maſter of 
Arts, if there be no lawful impediment. 

ALL academical degrees are publicly conferred 
by the preſident, on the commencement day, 
which is on the third Wedneſday in July annual- 

* Mzrjes Geography, Vel. J. p. 418. 
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in the United States. 792 
\ From the eſtabliſhment of 8 — to * 
year 1794, 3399 young gentlemen had received 
its honors, of whom 1079 had been, or were then 
miniſters of the goſpel. This moſt ancient of all 
the American literary inſtitutions, has furniſhed, 
both for the church and ſtate, its full ren 
of eminently: learned and uſeful men. 

THERE are no fellowſhips, for maintaining 
graduates at the univerſity; but there is a fund, 
from the eſtate of Edward Hopkins, Eſq. of Great - 
Britain, which yields a conſiderable ſum annually, 

towards the ſupport of ſix reſident: Bachelors of 

Arts, appointed by the corporation, which they 

receive after a certain term of reſidence, and pub- 

licly delivering in the chapel four theological diſ- 

_  ſertations, two in the — A the 1 


liſh language. 
Tun late governor Bowdoin lelt the 4 of 


qoobb te the intereſt to be annually applied in the 
way of premiums, for the advancement of uſeful 
and polite literature among the reſidents, as well 
graduates as undergraduates of the univerſity. 
The preſident and fellows of the univerſity: to give 


forth ſubjects to be treated upon, judge of the na 
performances, and determine every thing concern- be 
ing this donation, in ſuch manner as they ſhall ap- cer 
prehend moſt conducive to the deſign of ii.“ "Fl 
The corporation have put this excellent deſign in- ing 


to operation. 
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Id the year 1782, a. medical inſtitution was 
formed in the univerſity, It conſiſts of three pro- 
feſſorſnips, vis. a proſeſſorſſip of anatomy and ſur- 
gery, a profeſſorſſip of the theory and practice of 
phyſic, and a profeſſorſhip of chymiſtry and mate- 
ria medica. Each of the profeſſorſſiips is eſtabliſh- 
ed upon a foundation. Theſe profeſſors give a com- 
plete courſe of lectures in their ſeveral branches. 

Tux public buildings, belonging to the univer- 
ity, are Harvard hall, Maſſachuſetts hall, Hollis 
hall, and Holden chapel, The library contains 
twelve thouſand volumes, and is continually in- 
creaſing by donations, and by the income of a le» 
gacy, left by the late Thomas Hallis, Eſq. of Lon- 
don. In point of literary value, it is equalled by 
none in America, and perhaps exceeded by none 
in the civilized world. The philoſophical appara- 
tus, which coſt about 1 500 l. contains a complete 
ſet of inſtruments, for exhibiting a courſe of exper · 
imental lectures in natural philoſophy and aſtrono- 
my. Newly invented and improved inſtruments 
are frequently added to the apparatus, which is 
far ſuperior to that of any PEE e of learn · 
ing in the United States. 

Tus muſeum contains a knndfome collection & 
natural and artificial curioſities. It may be ſaid to 
be pretty rich in minerals, owing to the munifi- 
cence of Dr. Lettſom, of London, in the year 
1794; and of the French republic the year follow- 
ing. The collection from theſe two ſources, is ex- 


tenfive and various. 
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A covns' of lectures in natural hiſtory, in 
which mineralogy is particularly attended to, is 


given every ſpring and autumn in the univerſity, 


by Dr. Waterhouſe ; but there is-no 3 
of natural hiſtory yet eſtabliſhed. 
In the year 1797, 3533 young gentlemen were 


computed to have received their education in the 


univerſity of Cambridge.* 

Tas other ſeminaries of learning in New-Lng- 
land, were alſo in a flouriſhing ſituation. 

AccoRDING to the original charter of Yale col. 
tege, the truſtees were limited to the choice of 
miniſters. In 1792, the general aflembly of Con- 
necticut paſſed an act for enlarging the powers, 
and increaſing the fands of Yale college.” This 
act grants a very generous addition to the funds of 
that college, on condition that the governor, lieut. 


governor, and fix ſenior counſellors, be affociated 


with the corporation, in the collegiate government, 
Taz corporation, on the 28th of June, unani- 


mouſly voted their acceptance of this act; and this 


tranſaction received the general approbation of the 
clergy, and of the citizens of every deſcription, 
throughout the ſtate. At the ſubſequent com- 
mencement, in September, a junction was formed 
between the civilians expreſſed in the act, and the 
members of the old corporation, who from that 
time conſtituted one united board in the govern- 
ment of the college. 

Tux funds of the college, before the liberal 


addition made to them in 1792, conſiſted of rents 
Ses Catalogue for 1797. 1 Holmes Life of Prefident Stiles, p. 401. 
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of land, to the amount of 8001. a year, about 
$90 l. raiſed by tuition money, upon the ſtudents, 
beſides funds for the ſupport of two profeſſorſhips. 

In 1792, the college library conſiſted of about 
3000 volumes.” This ſeminary is furniſhed with 
a valuable philoſophical apparatus, and the mule» 
um contains many natural curiolities.  ' 

Tus three learned languages, together with the 
liberal arts and ſciences, in their ſeveral branches, 
and a general courſe of univerſal literature, are 
taught in this college, 


Is May and September, annually, the ſeveral 


claſſes are critically examined in all their claſſical 
ſtudies. As incentives to improvement in compo» 
ſition and oratory, quarterly exerciſes are appoints 
ed by the preſident and tutors, to be exhibited by 
the reſpective claſſes, in rotation. A public com- 
mencement is held annually, on the ſecond Wedneſ. 
day in September, which calls together a more 


numerous and brilliant aflembly, than are con. 


vened by any other anniverſary in the ſtate. * 

On the augmentation of the funds-of Yale col. 
lege, a ſufficient ſum was applied to the erection 
of another edifice, which was completed on the 


7th of July, 1794. Another part of the augment. 


ed funds was applied to the profeſlorſhip of math» 

ematics and natural philoſophy. | 
From the foundation of Yale college, to the 

year 1795, 2372 received their education at this 

ſeminary, of which number 618 were educated 

under the preſidency of Dr. Stiles. 

* Morſe's Goograpby, Val. I. p. 459. | Lifeof Profident Stiles. 
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Fon December, 1776, to June, 1782, the 
college edifice at Providence, in Rhode Iſland, 
was uſed by the French and American troops for 
an hoſpital and barracks, ſo that the courſe of 
education was interrupted during that period. No 
degrees were eonferred from 1756 to 1786. From 
1786 the college again became regular, and is now 


very flouriſhing, containing upwards of 60 ſtudents. 


Tuts inſtitution is under the inſtruction of a 
preſident, a profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of 
natural and experimental philoſophy, à profeſſor 
df mathematics and aſtronomy, a profeſſor of nat- 


ural hiſtory, and three tutors. The inſtitution has 


a library of between two and three thouſand vol- 
umes, containing a valuable philoſophical appara- 


tus. Nearly all the funds of the college are at in- 


tereſt in the treafury of the ſtate, and amount to 
almoſt two thouſand pounds. 


Ix the year 1595, 380 young gentlemen had 


received their education in this college.“ 

THe ſituation of Dartmouth college, in a fron- 
tier country, expoſed it, during the late war, to 
many inconveniences, which impeded its proſper- 
ity. It flouriſhed, however, amidſt all its embar- 
raſſments, and is now one of the moſt growing 
leminaries in the United States. 

Tus funds of this college conſiſt chiefly of lands, 
amounting to 80,000 acres, which are increaſing 


in value, in proportion to the growth of the coun - 


try. The revenue of the college, ariſing from the 
lands, in 1793 amounted annually to 140 l. By 
® Catalogue for 1795. 
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contracts then made, would amount, in four years 


| after, to 4501. and in twelve years to 650 IL. The 


income for tuition, is about 600 1, per annum. 
Tur number of undergraduates is, on an aver- 


- age, obout 1 50. A grammar ſchool, of about 50 


or 60 ſcholars, is annexed to the college. 

Tre ſtudents are under the immediate govern- 
ment and inſtruction of a preſident, who is alſo 
profeſſor of hiſtory ; a profeſſor of mathematics 
and natural philoſophy, a profeſſor of languages, 
and two tutors. /* The college is furniſhed with a 
handſome library, and a philoſophical apparatus, 
tolerably complete. A new college was erected 
in 1786, containing thirty-ſix rogms for ſtudents. 
Its ſituation is elevated, healthful and pleaſant, 
commanding an extenſive proſpect to the welt. 
There are three other public buildings, belonging 
to the college.“ 

IT was computed in the year 1795, that 621 ſtu- 
dents had received their education at this ſeminary. 

In October, 1791, the legiſlature of the ſtate 
of Vermont paſſed an act for eſtabliſhing a univer- 
ſity at Burlington, on Lake Champlain, in a de- 
lightful ſituation, on the ſouth ſide of the Win- 
ouſki, or Onion river, and appointed ten truſtees. 
The ſum of 6000 l. was ſecured by donation, 
part of which is to be applied to the erecting of 
buildings, and part ſettled as a fund for the ſup- 
port of the inſtitution, There have been reſerved, 
in the ſeveral grants made by this ſtate, about 


33,200 acres of land, for the uſe of the univerſi- 
* Mor/e's Geography, Vol. J. p. 376. 
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ty. This, na "In wil become a valua- 
ble fund. 

A numer: of years have elapſed, fince the 
adoption of the federal conſtitution, during which 
time experience has fully evinced its diſtinguiſhing 
excellences ; and the flouriſhing ſtate of the coun- 


try has exhibited the bleſſings of a wiſe adminiſtra 


tion. The beloved commander of the American 


forces, who excelled the moſt celebrated heroes in 


the field, was equally eminent in the cabinet ; and, 
after preſiding at the head of the union with an 
unrivalled ſublimity of character, crowned with 
the fervent benedictions of a grateful people, he 
retired to ſpend the remainder of his days in tran- 
quil ſolitude, But, the alarming aſpect of affairs 
again rouſes his glowing patriotiſm, and he cheer- 
fully relinquiſhes the ſweets of retirement, and 

magnanimouſly takes the chief command of the 
al mies of the United States, f to reanimate their 
courage, and add energy to their exer tions. This 


evinces the moſt noble and diſintereſted virtue, 


and adds the brighteſt luſtre to his immortal fame, 
while the Americans behold with triumph the he- 
roic deliverer of their country, generouſly devot- 
ing the remnant of his life to its defence. 

Ar the preſent critical period, the United States 


contemplate with exalted ſatisfaction, the illuſtri- 


* The compiler of the Hijlory of Neu- England has tranſcribed 
the greateſt part of the account of the ſeminaries of learning from 
Dr. Mor/e's Geography, becauſe ſhe has found it impaſſible to give 
ſuch à conciſe and accurate account in any other words ; ard becauſe 
there have been but ſew alterations fince the lafl edition of his Geo- 
graphy, in 1796, from which the quotations are made, 
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ous Adams, a native of New. England, placed at 
the head of government. His penetrating genius, 
and ſolid judgment, the dignified calmneſs, blend- 
ed with the energy of his character, his profound 
political knowledge, his early and perſevering ex- 
ertions for the liberties of his country, his invio- 
lable integrity and fincerity, his invincible firm- 
neſs, ſupreme regard for religion, and the recti- 
| tude and prudence of his preſent adminiſtration, 
promiſe all the ſucceſs that human wiſdom can en- 
ſure, and open to the United States a fair _ 
pect of increaſing reſpeQability. 

In reviewing the hiftory of New-England, and 
the late American revolution, we find the won- 
ders of divine Providence, rifing conſpicuouſly in 
every ſcene. At firſt we behold a ſmall number 
of people, who, when oppreſt by cruel perſecu- 
tion, preferred the facred rights of conſcience to 
all earthly enjoyments, and exchanged their na- 
tive country for a dreary wilderneſs, inhabited by 
ſavages. Afﬀter ſtruggling with complicated hard- 
ſhips, the wilderneſs, at length, was made to bloſ- 


ſom „like a roſe,” by the hand of perſevering 


induſtry. The perſecution in England proved the 
mean of planting flouriſhing colonies in the new 
world ; and though their proſperity was ſometimes 
clouded, yet their misfortunes, and even ther 
prejudices and bigotry were overruled for good. 
Thoſe emigrants, who were driven from Maſſachu- 
ſetts by perſecution, formed new ſettlements. 'The 
colonics increaſed, and roſe in wealth; and the 
interpoſing hand of Heaven protected them under 
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every difficulty. When involved in the diſtreſ- | 


ſing Philipic war, they were enabled to ſubdue 


their ſavage enemies. When they were deprived 


of their charters, the ſudden revolution in Eng- 
land relieved them from the oppreſſion of arbitra- 
ry power. When the united efforts of the French 
and their Indian allies were levelled againſt them, 
the conquering arms of Britain and her colonies 
fruſtrated their attempts. Then arrived the im- 
portant era, when Britain exerted her utmoſt 
ſtrength to deprive them of their dearly purchaſed 
Arms muſt finally decide the contelt ; 
and a new country, under great diſadvantages, 
was involved in an unequal war with that po- 
tent nation, which had recently bafſled the unit- 
ed powers of France and- Spain. Infpired by 
the ſacred flame of liberty, the Americans triumph- 
ed over the well diſciplined forces of the parent 
ſtate. Britain was defeated by the arms ſhe del. 
piſed ; and after expending ncarly an hundred 
millions of money, and loſing an hundred thou- 
ſand lives, was reduced to the humiliating neceſſi- 
ty of acknowledging the * of the 
United States. 

AFTER independence was obtained by the ſword, 
and acknowledged by the neighboring nations, a 


ſpirit of anarchy threatened the ſubverſion of our 


recently acquired liberty. The interpoſition of 
Providence was viſible, at this alarming criſis, in 
cauſing thoſe tumults finally to terminate in the 


eſtabliſhment of the federal conſtitution, which 
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placed the privileges of the United States on a 
permanent foundation. 

ExaLTED from a feeble ſtate to opdlence and 
independence, the federal Americans are now re- 
cognized as a nation throughout the globe. From 
a compariſon of their former with their preſent 


circumſtances, the mind is expanded to contem- 
plate ſcenes of future grandeur, and is led to con- 
clude, that the United States are advancing in 


knowledge and happineſs, while the wealth and 
power of more ancient governments is rapidly 
declining. The highly favored Americans ought 
to raiſe their minds in * grateful aſpirations to Hea- 
ven, that the fair proſpe& may never be reverſed, 


by a ſpirit of anarchy prevailing among the peo- 


ple; but that OENUINE LIBERTY, united with 
ORDER and GOOD GOVERNMENT, may continue 
to diffuſe their bleſſings through the ns ex- 


tended union, 
Finis. 
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= | For Chapter I. p. 11. 


Tur court of high commiſſion had been erected 
by Elizabeth, in conſequence of an act of parliament, paſſed 
in the beginning of her reign, in-order to arm the ſovereign with 
full power to ſuppreſs all oppoſition. All appeals from the 


inferior courts were carried hefore the high commiſſion, EY 


ery breach of the a& of uniformity was Xr in this 
court. Sce Hume's Hiſt. of England. Vol. V. p. 158. 


For Chapter II. p. 25. 


The Star-Chamber was a court compoſed of certain noble. 

men, biſhops, judges and counſellors of the ſovereign's nomi- 
nation, to the number of twenty or thirty, with his majeſty 
at their head, "The determinations of this court, are not by 
the verdict of a jury, nor by any ſtatute law of the land, but 
by the will of the fovereign ; yet are as binding as any act of 
parliament; Neal, Vol. I. p. 5. | 


w—_— — _ r ̃ . 


For Chapter XV. p. 192. 


Though the inhabitants of Connecticut were ſucceſsful in 
preſerving their charter, governor Dudley, and other men of 
arbitrary principles, ſo far ſucceeded in their attempts againſt 
their privileges, that in the latter part of the reign of Kin 


William, a bill was prepared for reuniting all the charter 


governments to the crown. When they found the bill could 
not be carried, they made a more open and powerful oppo- 
ſition to the charter rights of Connecticut, but all their at- 
tempts were fruſtrated. See Trumbull, p. 432—433. 
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A LIST or SUBSCRIBERS. 


- F 

OHN ADAMS, L. L.D. Preſi- 
dent of the United States, | 
cy (Maſſ.) 3 copies. 


Mrs. Az1GaAil ADAMs, do. 
John Quincy Adams, Efq. Miniſter 


at the court of Berlin. 
Charles Adams, Eſq. Counſellor at 
law, New-York. | 
Thomas Boylſton Adams, Eſq. Phi- 
ladelphia. 
Hon. Samuel Adams, Eſq. Boſton. 
Elijah Adams, EIA. Medſield. 
Mr. Peter Adams, Frankhn. 
Benjamin Allen, A. M. Preceptor 
of the academy at Plainfield. 
Morrill Allen, A. B. Providence. 
Hon. Fiſher Ames, Eſq. Dedham. 
Mrs. Grizzle Apthorp, Boſton. 
Rev. James Armſtrong, Trenton ( NI.) 
Welcome Arnold, Eſq. Providence. 
Dr. George Aſpinwall, Savannah. 
Rev. David Avery, Union. 


B. 
Rev. John Barker, Middleborough. 


Dr. Thomas Bartlet, Boſton. 

Mr. Samuel Baſs, Randolph. 

Capt. John Baxter, Medfield. 

Dr. Cyrus Bean, Wrentham. 

Rey. Jeremy Belknap, D. D. Boſton. 

George Benſon, Eſq. Providence. 

Miſs Suſanna Binney, Watertown. 

Mr.George Bird, Needham, 6 copi 

Jabez Bowen, Eſq. Providence. 

Rev. John Bradford, Roxbury. 
Iſaac Bramin, Lynfield. | 

Hon. John Brown, Eſq. Providence. 


Mr. Moſes Brown, do. 
Nicholas Brown, Eſq. do. 
Mr. Obadiah Brown, do. 
Mrs. Avis Brown, do. 


Charles Bulfinch, M. D. Boſton. 
Rev. John Bullard, Pepperill. 
Joſeph Bryan, Eſq. Savannah. 
Capt. Beriah Braſtow, Wrentham. 


| C. 
Rev. John Clark, D. D. Boſton. 
Pitt Clark, Norton. 
Mr. Phillips Clark, Medfield. 
John J. Clark, Eſq. Providence. 
Mr. Francis Childs, Dedham. 
Col. Peter Church, Briſtol. 
Mr. Caleb Clap, Boſton. 
Jeſſe Clap, Dedham. 
Rev. John Cleaveland, Wrentham, 


Abraham Cummings, A.M. Freeport. 
D 


Mr. Andrew Dexter, Mendon. 
Stephen Dexter, Providence, 
Rev. Timothy Dickinſon, Holliſton, 
Simeon Doggett, A. M. Preceptor 
of Taunton academy. 
ohn Dorrance, Eſq. Providence. 
r. Samuel Douſe, Charleſton. 
Edward Dowſe, Eſq. Dedham. 
Elijah Dunbar, A. M. Canton. 


Thomas Dwight, Eſq. Springfield. 


E. | 
Rey. Joſeph Eckley, II. D. Boſton. 
ichard R. Elliot, Watertown, 
James Ellis, Elq. Attorney at law, 
Rehoboth. 


Rev. Nathl. Emmons,'D.D. Franklin. 


. F. 
Eliſha Fairbank, A. M. Franklin. 
Eliſha Fiſk, A. M. Tutor in Provi- 
dence college. b 
Mr. William Foſter, Boſton. 
Capt. Samuel Foſter, Scituate. 
Mr. Jacob R. Flint, Reading. 
John Francis, Providence. 
Rev. James Freeman, Boſton. 
Dr. Moſes French, Braintree. 
Mr. Joſeph Fuller, Newton. 
| G. 
His Honor Moſes Gill, Lieut, Gov. 
of Maſſachuſetts, Princeton, 2 cop. 


Chriſtopher Gore, Eſq. Boſton. 
Mr. Nathaniel Gor, do. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, do. 


H. 

Rev. Jaſon Haven, Dedham. 

Col. Benjamin Hawes, Wrentham. 

Mr. Levi Hawes, Franklin. | 

Rev. Enos Hitchcock, D. D. Provi- 

dence. 

Rev. Abiel Holmes, Cambridge. 
Jonathan Homer, Newton. 
Simeon Howard, D. D. Boſton. 
Zachariah Howard, Canton. 

Hon. David Howell, Providence. 
Major-General Hull, Newton. 

Mr. Joſeph Hurd, Charleſton. 

David Hyſlop, Eſq. Brookline. 

LF 

Mr. Thomas P. Ives, Providence, 

John Jefiries, M. D. Boſton 

John Jones, Eſq. Hopkinton. 

Hon. John C. Jones, Eſq. Boſton. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 
Mir, John P. Jones, Providence.  Abijak Richardſon Efq. Medway. 
/ 


* 


homas Jones, do. Mr. James Richardſon, Student at 
| K. law, Dedham. i 


2 
* 


| . Mr. Nathl. Richmond, 
Rev. John T. Kirkland, Boſton, 2 co. | 
Mr. Joſeph Kingſbury, Dedham. Hon. James Ruffel, Eſq. Charleſton; 


| mas Ruſſel, Eſq. Boſton, _ 
Dr. Lemuel Kollock, Savannah, 6co. Rev. Joſeph Ruſfel, Pri F 


vi 


; " > 
8. | 
Dr. John Larkin, Charleſton. Mr — Durhonan 1 
John Lathrop, jun. Eſq. Dedham. Ed Sanford, = "1 
Miſs Peddy Leonard, orton. William Saxton, Boſton. _ 


Capt. Joſeph Lovell, Medway. Samuel Scott. Ef do, 
Mr. Edward Loring, Savannah. Rev. Hez ckiah * N ene 
John Luſcome, A. M. Taunton, 3co. Mr. Barney Smith, Boſton. - 

M. 8 Miſs Jemima Smith, Medfield. 

Dr. Bezelicl Mann, Attleborbngh. Capt. Samuel Snow, Providence. 
James Maun, Wrentham. Rev. Samuel Stillman, D. D. Boſton. 
Mr. Amberſt Mann, do. Dr. Jeremy Stimſon, Hopkinton. *# 
5 Elias Mann, Medficld. Capt. Timothy Stow, Dedham. 
Reuben Marſh, Hopkinton. Rev. Jona. Strong, Randolph, 2 cox 

Johnfon Maſon, Medficld. Mr. Cyprian Sterry, Providence, 
Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, Preſident of Ephm. Starkweather, Eſq. Rehobothy 

R. I. college, Providence. ＋ 


Dr. Paul R. Metcalf, Wrentham. Rev. Davi DD. bs 
Miſs Rebecca Meriam, Walpole. 72 — 


; Dr. Nathaniel Miller, Franklin. Rev. Thomas Thacher, Dedham, + 
Phineas Mills, Eſq. Savannah. 10 Town, 
Pr. Aſa Miles, Weſtminſter. RR =y aug 


Rev. William Montagu, Dedham. ; T | 
Jedediah Morſe, D.D. Charlef- Res. Bj Trundball. N. D. Renk 
Wu. Haven. v. 


. to 
Ebenezer Morſe, Boylſtone. ittle- i 
John Morte, Green-Rivex. e 


Miſs Mary Morſe, Medfield. © 2 
Mr. James Morſe, do. Decius Wadſworth, Eſq. Attorney 
Pcrez Morton, Eſq. Boſton. at law, Savannah. —4 
Mrs. Sarah Morton, do. Mr. Robert Watts, do. _— 
Foſter Waterman, A. M. Boſton. 


N. Benj. Waterhouſe, VI. D. Cambridge, 
M. Stephen 8. Nelſan, Middleboro. ry Joſeph Ward, Newton. 


Jolegh enen Eſq. Providence. Mr. Benjamin Ware, Sherburne. 1 


Rev. Thomas Prentiſs, Medfield. Willi , Anas 
Mrs. Abigail Preſcot, Boſton, —_— CY Eſq- "4 


Miſs Eliza Price, Hopkinton, 2 cop. Rev. james Wilſon, Provid 


4 Rev. Jacub Norton, Weymouth. John Ware, Newton. 
4 0. Hon. Oliver Wendel, Boſton. 

; Rev. Jonathan Oſgood, Gardner. Maſs Suſy Wendel, do. 2 
I! J Pl bi Rev. Samuel Weſt, D. D. do. 
1 i ä Wheelock, Mediield. 
15 Mr. George Paine, Boſton, 2 copies. 8 Whitney, — 
1 Joby A. Parkman, Wellborou. Pr. lirael Whiton, Win chenden. 
1 Stanton Parker, Cambridge. Rev. Henry Wight, Briſtol. 5 

: Rev, (rn Tugoon, Bunge. Miſs Thankful Wight, Medfield. 

Ar. John Pepon, Tutor in Cam- Rev. Joſeph Willard, D. D. Preſi⸗ 4 
1 bridge collexe. dent of Cambridge college. 
| | Afr. Silvanus Porter, Boſton, Rev. William Williams, Wrentham 


= 4” . Mr. Joſiah Wilder, Rindge. 17 
Hon. David Ramſay, M. D. Charleſ- Hon. James Winthrop, Cam 2. 
ton (S. C.) Capt. Charles De Wolſe, Bri 


Rev. Alaph Rice, Weſtmingore— Rev. Luther Wright, Medway, 


